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CO W L E Y. 


THE Life of Cowley, notwithftanding 
the penury of Englifli biography, has 
been written by Dr. Sprat, an author whofe 
pregnancy of imagination and elegance of 
language have defervedly fet him high in the 
ranks of literature ; but his zeal of friend- 
fhip, or ambition of eloquence, has produced 
a funeral oration rather than a hiftory: he 
has given the character, not the life of Cow- 
ley; for he writes with fo little detail, that 
fcarcely any thing is diftindly known, biit 
all is (hewn confufed and enlarged through 
the mift of panegyrick, 

ABRAHAM COWLEY was born in 
the year one thoufand fix hundred and eigh- 
teen. His father was a grocer, whofe con- 
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ditioti Dr. Sprat Conceals under the general 
appellation of a citizen; and, what would 
probably not have been lefs carefully fup- 
prefled, the omifiion of his name in the re- 

4 

gifter of St. Dunfl:an*s parifli gives reafon 
to fufpe£l that his father w^as a fe(Sl:ary. 
Whoever he was, he died before the birth of 
his fon, and confequently left hini to the 
care of his mother ; whom Wood reprefents 
as ftruggling carneftly to procure him a life- 
rary education, and who, as (he lived to the 
age of eighty, had her folicitude rewarded 
by feeing her fon eminent, and, I hope, by 
feeing him fortunate, and partaking his pro* 
fperity. We know at leaft, from Sprat's 
account, that he always acknowledged her 
care, and juftly paid the dues of filial gra* 
titude. 

In the window of his mother'? apartment 
lay Spenfer's Fairy Queen ; in which he very 
early took delight to read, till, by feeling 
the charms of verfe, he became, as he relates, 
irrecoverably a poet. Such are the accidents 
which, fometimes remembered, and perhaps 
(bmctimes forgotten, produce that partj^lac 
dcfignatioa of mind, and propenfity for fome 
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COWLEY. 3 

certain fci^nce or employment, which is 
commonly called Genius. The true Genius 
is a tnind of large general powers, accidentally 
determined to feme particular direction. Sir 
Joftiua Reynolds, the great Painter of the 
prefent age, had the firft fondnefs for his art 
excited by the perufal of Richardfon's treatife. 

By his mother's folicitation he was ad- 
mitted into Weftminfter-fchool, where he 
was foon diftinguiflied. He Was wont, fays 
J5prat, to relate, ** That he had this defeft 
*' in his memory at that time, that his 
** teachers never could bring it to retain the 
^* ordinary rules of grammar." 

This is an inftance of the natural defire of 
man to propagate a wonder. It is furely 
very difficult to tell any thing as it was heard, 
when Sprat could not refrain from amplifying 
^ commodious incident, though the book to 
which he prefixed his narrative contained its 
confutation. A memory admitting fome 
things, and rejecting others, an int;elle6tual 
digeftion that concofted the pulp of learning, 
but refufed the huiks, had the appearance of 
an inftindive elegance, of a particular pro- 

B a vifioiv 
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vifion made by Nature for literary polk^nefs* 
But in the author's own honeft relation, the 
marvel vaniflies: he was, he fays, fuch ** aa 
** enemy to all conftraint, that his mafter 
** never could prevail on him to learn the 
/* rules without book."' He does not tell that 
he could not learn the rules, but that, be-r 
ing able to perform his exercifes without them,^ 
and being an ^* enemy to conftraint/' he 
fpared himfelf ,the labour. 

Among the Englifli poets, Cowley, Milr 
ton, and Pope, might be faid ** to lifp in 
*' numbers ;" and have given fuch early 
proofs, not only of powers of language, but 
of comprehenfion of things, as to more tardy 
minds feems fcarcely credible* But of the 
learned puerilities of Cowley there is Xko 
doubt, fince a volume of his poems was not 
only written but printed in his thirteenth 
year * ; containing, with other poetical com? 
V pofitions, ** The tragical Hiftory of Pyramus 

* This Volume was notpublifhed before 1633, when 
Cowley \f^ fifteen years old. Dr. Johnfon, as well 
as former Biographers, feems to have been mifled by 
the portrait of Cowley being by iniftake marked witk 
the age of thirteen years » R. 

«' and 


COWLEY. 5 

** and.Thifbe," written when he was tfen 
years old ; and '* Conftantia and Philetus/' 
writteri two years after. 

While he was yet at fchcol he produced a 
comedy called ** Love's Riddle/' though it 
was not publifhed till he had been fomc time 
at Cambridge. This cometiy is of the pa- 
ftoral kind, which requires no acquaintance 
with the living world, and therefore the time 
at which it was compofed adds little to the 
wonders of Cowley's minority. 

In 1636, he was removed to Cambridge*, 
where he continued his ftudies with great in- 
tenfenefs; for he is faid to have written, 
while he was yet a young ftudent, the greater 
part of his " Davideis ;*' a work of which 
the materials could not have been colledled 
without the ftudy of many years, but by a 
mind of the greateft vigour and aflivity. 

Two years after his Settlement at Cam- 
bridge he publiflbed '' Love's Riddle," with 

* He was a candidate this year at Weflminftcr fchool 
for eleftion to Tr ^nity College, but proved unfuccefs* 
ful. N. ' 
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a poetical dedication to Sir Kenelm Digby ; 
of whofe acquaintance all bis contemporaries 
lecm to have been ambitious; and " Naufra- 
•* gium Joculare/* a comedy written in Latin, 
but without due attention to the ancient mo- 
dels ; for it is not loofe verfe, but mere profe. 
It was printed, with a dedication in verfe to 
Dr. Comber, mafter of the college; but hav- 
ing neither the facility of a popular nor the 
accuracy of a learned work, it feetps to be 
now univerfally neglected. 

At the beginning of the civil war, as the 
Prince pafled through Cambridge in his way 
to York, he was entertained with a repre- 
lentation of the '* Guardian,** a comedy, 
which Cowley fays was neither written nor 
afted, but rough^drawti by him, and re- 
peated by the feholars. That this comedy 
was printed during his abfence ' from his 
country, he appears to have confidered as in- 
jurious to his reputation ; though, during the 
fuppreflion of the theatres, it was fometimes 
privately a£led with fufficient approbation. 

In 1643, being now mafter of arts, he was, 
by the prevalence of the parliament, ejeded 

from 
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from Cambridge, and (heltered himfelf at St;i 
John's College in Oxford; where, as is faid 
by Wood, he publiftied a fatire, called "The 
*' Puritan and Papift,** which was only inferted 
in the laft colledlion of his works ♦; and fb 
diflinguiihed himfelf by the warmth of his 
loyalty, and the elegance of his converfation, 
that he gained the kindnefs and confidence of 
thofe who attended the King, and amongfl: 
others of Lord Falkland, whofe notice caii a 
luftre on all to whom it was extended. 

About the time when Oxford was furren* 
dered to the parliament, he followed the 
Queen to Paris, where he became fecretary 
to the Lord Jermyn, afterwards Earl of St, 
Albans, and was employed in fuch correfpon- 
dence as the royal caufe required, and parti- 
cularly in cyphering and decypheriug the 
letters that pafled between the King and 
Queen ; an employment of the higheft con* 
fidence and honour. So wide was his pro- 

* In the ^''ft edition of this Life, Dr. Johnfon wrote, 
" which was never inferted in any coUcftion of his 
" works ;*• but he altered the expreflion when the i.ivcs 
were coUefted into volumes. 1 h^ fatire was added to 
Cowley's works by the defire of Johnfon. N, 
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vincc of intelligence, that, for feveral years, 
It filled all his days and two or three nights 
in the week. 

In the year 1647, his *« Miftrefs" was 
publilhed ; for he imagined, as he declared in 
his preface to a fubfequent edition, that 
*^ poets are fcarcely thought freemen of their 
** company without paying fome duties, ov 
f * obliging themfelves to be true to Love/' 

This obligation to amorous ditties owes, I 
believe, its original to the fame of Petrarch, 
who, in an age rude and uncultivated, by his 
tuneful homage to his Laura, refined the 
manners of the lettered world, and filled 
Europe with love and poetry. But the bafis 
of all excellence is truth : he that profeffcs 
love ought to feel its power. Petrarch was a 
yeal lover, and Laura doubtlefs deferved his 
tendernefs. Of Cowley, we are told by 
Barnes *, who had means enough of infor- 

-ar 

mation, that, whatever he may talk of his 
own inflammability, and the variety of cha- 
racters by which his heart was divided, he ii^ 

* Barnefii Anacreontem. Dr. J. 

reality 
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reality was in love, but once, and then never 
^ad refblution to tell his paffion^ 

This con(ideration cannot but abate, in 
ibme meafure, the reader's efteem for the work 
and the author. To love excellence, is na** 
tural; it is natural likewife for the lover to 
folicit reciprocal regard by an elaborate dif- 
play of his own qualifications* The defire 
of pleafing has in different men 'produced 
a£):ions of heroifm, and efFufipns of wit; but 
k feems as reafonable to appear the champion 
as the poet of an *' airy nothing," and to 
quarrel as to write for what' Cowley might 
have learned from his mafter Pindar to call 
the " dream of a fliadow.'* 

It is furely not difficult, in the folitude of 
a college, or in the buflie of the world, to 
find ufeful ftudies and feriou§ employment. 
No man needs to be fo burthened with life as 
to fquander it in voluntary dreams of fiditi- 
ous occurrences. The man that fits down to 
fiippofe himfelf charged with treafon or pecu- 
lation, and heats his mind to an elaborate pur- 
gation of his charadter from crimes which he 

was 
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was never within the poffibility of commit- 
ting, differs only by the infrequency of his 
folly from him who praifes beauty which he 
never faw ; complains of jealoufy which he 
never felt; fuppofes binnfelf fometimes in- 
vited, and fometimes forfaken ; fatigues his 
fancy, and ranfacks his memory, for images 
-which may exhibit the gaiety of hope, or 
the gloominefs of defpair; and drefTes his 
imaginary Chloris or Phyllis fometimes in 
flowers fading as her beauty, and fometimes 
in gems lafting as her virtues. 

At Paris, as fecretary to lord Jermyn, he 
was engaged in tranfading things of real im- 
portance with real men and real women, ind 
at that time did not much employ his thoughts 
upon phantoms of gallantry. Some of bis 
letters to Mn Bennet, afterwards Earl of Ar- 
lington, from April to December in 1650, 
are preferved in ** Mifcellanea Aulica," a 
collection of papers* publi(hcd by Brown. 
Thefe letters, being written like thofe of 
other men whofe minds are more on things 
than words, contribute no otherwife to his 
reputation than as they (hew him to have 
been above the affedlation of unfeafonable 

ele- 
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elegance, and to have known that the bufipefs 
of a ftatefman can be little forwarded by 
flowers of rhetorick. 

One paflage, however, fecms not unwor- 
thy of fome notice. Speaking of the Scotch 
treaty then in agitation : 

*' The Scotch treaty," fays he, " is the 
<* only thing now in which we are vitally con- 
** cerned ; I am one of the laft hopers, and 
" yet cannot now abftain from believing, that 
*^ an agreement will be made: all people upon 
the place incline to that of union. The 
Scotch will moderate fbmething of the ri- 
gour of their demands; the mutual ne- 
** ceffity of an accord is vifible, the King is 
" perfuaded of it. And to tell you the truth 
** (which I take to be an argument above all 
*' the reft), Virgil has told the fame thing to 
^' that purpofe." 


cc 


This expreffion from a fecretary of the 
prcfent time, would be confidered as merely 
ludicrous, or at moft as an oilentatious dif- 
play of fcholarftlip ; but the manners of that 
time ware fo tinged with fuperflition, that 
I I can- 
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I cannot but fufpeft Cowley of having con- 

fulted on this great occafion the Virgilian 

lots *, and to have given fome credit to the 

anfwer of his oracle. 

Some 

* Confulting the Virgilian Lots, Sortes Virgilianae, 
is a method of Divination by the opening of Virgil, 
and applying to the circumflances of the perufer the 
iiril paffage in either of the two pages that he accidently 
fixes his eye on. It is faid, that king Charles I. and 
lord Falkland, being in the Bodleian library, made this 
experiment of their future fortunes, and met with paf- 
fag«s equally ominous to each. That of the king wa$ 
the following: 

At hello audacis populi vexatus & armis, 
Finibus extorris, complexu avulfus luli, 
Auxilium imploret, videatque indigna fuorun^ 
Funera, nee, cum fe fub leges pacis iniquae 
>Tradiderit, regno aut optata luce fruatur : 
Scd cadat ante diem, mediaque inhumatus arena, 

-ZEneid, book IV. line 615, 

Yet let a race untam'd, and haughty foes, 

His peaceful entrance with dire arms oppofe, 

Oprrefs'd with numbers in th' unequal field, 

His men difcourag'd, and himfelf expell'd : 

Let him for fuccour fue from place to place. 

Torn from his fubjeft^ and his fon*s embrace. 

. Firft let him fee his friends in battle flain. 

And their untimely fate lament in vaini 

And when, at length, the cruel war (hall ceafe, 

On hard conditions may he buy his peace ; 

4 Nor 
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Some years afterwards, •' bufinefs/' fays 
Sprat, ** pafled of courfe into other hands;'* 

Nor let him then enjoy fupreme command, 
But fall untimely by fome hoftile band. 
And lie unburyM on the barren (and. 

Drydejt. 

Lord Falkland's : 

jNon haec, O Palla, dederas promifla parent!, 
Cautius ut foevo velles te credere Marti. 
Haud ignarus eram, quantum nova gloria in armis^ 
£t prsedulce decus primo certamine polTet^ 
Primitiae juvenis miferae, bellique propinqui 
Dura rudimenta, & nuUi exaudita Deorum, 
Vota precefque meae ! 

^neid, book XL line i^a*^ 

O Pallas, thou haft failM thy plighted word. 
To fight with caution, not to tempt the fword; 
I warn'd thee, but in vain, for well I knew 
What perils youthful ardour would purfue; 
That boiling blood would carry thee too far. 
Young as thou wert to dangers raw, to war. 
O curft eflay of arms, difaftrous doom. 
Prelude of bloody fields and fights to come; 
Hard elements of unaufpicious war, 
Vain vows tp Heaven, and unavailing care* 

Dryden. 

HoiFman, in his Lexicon, gives a very fatisfaftory 
account of this practice of feeking fates in books : and 
fays, that it was ufed by the Pagans, the Jewifh Rab^ 
bins, and even the early Chriftians ; the latter takinj 
the New Tcftament for their oracle. . H* 

and 
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and Cowley, being no longer ufeful at Paris^ 
was in 1656 feat back into England, that, 
** under pretence of privacy and retirement, 
" he might take occalion of giving notice of 
" the pofture of things in this nation/' 

Soon after his return to London, he wa$ 
feized by fome meflengers of the ufurping 
powers, who were fent out in queft of ano- 
ther man; and being examined, was put 
into confinement, from which he was not 
difmiiled without the fecurity of a thoufand 
pounds given by Dr. Scarborough^ 

This year he publifhed his poems, with a 
preface, in which he fcems to have iuferted 
fomething, fuppreffed in fubfequent editions, 
which was interpreted to denote fome relaxa- 
ation of his loyalty. In this preface he de- 
clares, that " his defire had been for fome 
** days paft, and did ftill very vehemently 
*• continue, to retirie himfelf to fome of the 
** American plantations, and to forfake this 
** world for ever/* 

From the obloquy which the appearance of 
fubmiilion to the ufurpers brought upon him^ 
his biographer has been very diligent to clear 

him, 
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him, and indeed it does not feem to have lef- 
fened his reputation. His wifli for retire- 
ment we can eafily believe to be undiflem- 
bled ; a man harrafTed in one kingdom, and 
perfecuted in another, who, after a courfe of 
bufinefs that employed all his days and half 
his nights in cyphering and decyphering, 
comes to his own country and fteps into a 
prifon, will be willing enough to retire to 
feme place o( quiet and of fafety. Yet let 
neither our reverence for a genius, nor our 
pity for a fufferer, difpofe us to forget that, 
if his adtivity was virtue, his retreat was cow- 
ardice, 

• He then took upon himfelf the charafter 
ofPhyfician, ftill, according to Spraf, with 
intention, *^ to diflemble the main dcfign of 
" his coming over ;" and, as Mr. Wood re- 
lates, ** complying with the men then in 
" power (which was much taken notice of 
" by the royal party), he obtained an order 
" to be created Do£tor of Phyfick, which 
*' being done to his mind (whereby he gained 
** the ill-will of fome of his friends), he 
" went into France again, having made a 
" copy of verfes on Oliver's death." 

This 
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This IS no favourable reprefentation, yet 
even in this not much wrong can be difco- 
vered. How far he complied with the men 
in power, is to bp enquired before he can be 
blamed. It is not faid that he told them any 
fecrets, or affifted them by intelligence, or 
any other aft. If he only proniifed to be 
quiet, that they in whofe hands he was 
might free him from' confinement, he did 
what no law of fociety prohibits, 

r 

The man whofe mifcarriage in a juft caufe 
has put him in the power of his enemy may, 
without any violation of his integrity, re- 
gain his liberty, or preferve his life, by a/ 
promife of neutrality : for the ftipulation 
gives the enemy nothing which he had not 
before ; the neutrality of a captive may be 
always fecured by his imprifbnment or death* 
He that is at the difpofal of another, may 
not promife to aid him in any injurious aft, 
becaufe no power can compel aftive obedience. 
He may engage to do nothing, but not to do ^ 
ill. ' ^ 

ft 

There is reafon to think that Cowley pro- 
mifed little. It does not appear that his 

com- 
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con^plianGe gained him coufideoce enough to 
^e tmfted without fecurity, for the bond of 
lys b^l was never cancelled ; nor that it 
made hiin think hinafelf iecure, for at that 
diflblution of government, whkh followed 
the death of Oliver, he returned into France, 
where he refumc^ his former ftation, and 
fiaid till ^he Reftoratlon. 

** He continued," fays his biographer, 
** under thefe bonds till the general deliver- 
" ance ;'* it is therefore to be fuppofed, that 
he did not go to France, and aft again for 
the King without the confent of his bondf- 
man ; that he did not fhew his loyalty at the 
hazard of his friend, but by his friend's per- 
raiffion. 

Of the verfes on Oliver's death, in which 
Wood's narrative feems to imply fomething 
pncomiaftick, there has been no appearance. 
There is, a difcourfe concerning his govern- 
ment, indeed, with verfes intermixed, but 
fuch as certainly gained its author no friends 
among the abettors of ufurpaticn. 

A doftor of phyfick however he was made 

at Oxford, iu December, 1657 ; and in the 

Vol. I. C com- 
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commencement of th« Royal Society, of 
which an account has been given by Dr. Birch, 
he appears bufy among the experimental phi- 
lofophers with the title of Dr. Cowley. 

There is no reafon for fuppofing that he 
ever attempted practice ; but his preparatory 
fiudies have contributed fomething to the ho« 
nour of his country. Confidering Botany as 
neceflary to a phyfician, he retired into Kent 
to gather plants ; and as the predominance of 
a favourite ftudy afFefts all fubordinate ope- 
rations of the intelleft, Botany in the mind 
of Cowley turned into Poetry. He compofed 
in Latin feveral books on Plants, of which 
the firil and fecond difplay the qualities of 
Herbs, in elegiac verfe ; the third and fourth, 
the beauties of Flowers in various meafures ; 
and in the fifth and iixth, the ufes of trees in 
4 heroick numbers. 

At the fame time were produced, from the 
fame univerfity, the two great Poets, Cowley 
and Milton, of diffimilar genius, of oppofite 
principles ; but concurring in the cultivation 
of Latin Poetry, in which the Englifh, till 

their 
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their works and May's poem appeared*, feem* 
ed unable to conteft the palm with any other 
of the lettered nations. 

If the Latin performances of Cowley and 
Milton be compared (for May I hold to be 
fuperior to both), the advantage feems to lie 
on the fide of Cowley. Milton is generally 
content to exprefs the thoughts of the an- 
cients in their language ; Cowley, without 
much lofs of purity or elegance, accommo- 
dates the di£lion of Rome to his own concep- 
tions. 

At the Reftoration, after all the diligence 
of his long fervice, and with confcioufnefs 
not only of the merit of fidelity, but of the 
dignity of great abilities, he naturally ex- 
pected ample preferments ; and, " that he 
might not be forgotten by his own fault, 
wrote a Song of Triumph. But this was a 

* By May's Poem, wc are here to underftand a con- 
tinuation of Lucan's Pharfalia to the death of Julius 
Caefar, by Thomas May, an eminent poet and hifto- 
rian, whoflourifhed in the reigns of James and Charles I, 
and of whom a life is given in the Biographia Bri* 
tanaica. H. 
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time pf Tiich gqieral hope, that great numbem 
were inevitably dif^ppointed ; and Cowley 
found his reward very tedioufly delayed. He 
had been promifed, by both Charles the Firft 
and Second, the Mafterlhip of the- Savoy ; 
" but he loft it," fays Wood, " by o^xtma 
«^ pcrfona, enemies to the Mufes.'* 

The negled of the court was not his oply 
mortification ; having, by fuch alteration as 
he thought proper, fitted his old Comedy of 
the •* Guardian" for the ftage, he produced 
it* under the title of ^' The Cutter of Cole^ 
^* man-ftreet •f." It was treated on the ftage 
with great fcverity, and was afterwards 9en- 
fured as a fatire on the king's party. 

Mr. Dryden, who went with Mr. Sprat to- 
the firft exhibition, related to Mr. E>ennis, 
** that, when they told Cowley how little 

* 1663. 

t Here is an error in the defignation of this comedy, 
mrhich our author copied from the title-page of the latter 
editions of Cowley's works : the title of the play itfelf 
is without the article, ** Cutter of Coleman-ftreet," 
and that, becaufe a merry fharking fellow about the 
town, named Cutter, is a principal charafter in it. H. 

*^ favour 
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** fevour had beeh (hewn him, he received 
** the news of his ill fuccefs, not with fa 
" much firmnefs as might have been expected 
** from fo great a man/* 

What firmnefs they expeSed, or what 
Weaknefs Cotvley difcovertd, cannot be known. 
He that mifles Ijis end will never be as much 
pleafed as he that attains it, even when he 
can impute no part of his failure to himfelf ; 
and when the end is to pleafe the multitude, 
no man, perhaps, has a right, in things ad« 
ihitting of gradation and comparifon, to throw 
the whole blame upon his judges, and to* 
tally to exclude diffidence and (hame by a 
haughty oonfcioufnefs of his own excellence. 

For the tejeftion of this, play, it is difficult 
now to find the reafon : it certainly has, in a 
very great degree, the power of fixing atten- 
tion and exciting merriment* From the 
charge of difaffeftion he exculpates himfelf 
in his preface, by obferving how unlikely it 
is that, having followed the royal family 
through all their diftrefles, ^' he Ihould chufe 
*• the time of their reftoration to begin a 
** quarrel with them.** It appears, however, 
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from the Theatrical Regifter of Downes the 
Prompter, to have been popularly confidered 

as a latire on the royalifts. ' 

• 

That he might Ihorten this tedious fuf- 
penfe; he publifhqd his pretenfions and his 
difcontent, in an ode called ** The Com- 
plaint ;*' in which he ftyles himfelf the iw» 
lancboly Cowley. This met with the ufual 
fortune of complaints, and feems to have ex- 
cited more contempt than pity. 

Thefe unlucky incidents are brought, mji- 
licioufly enough, together in fome Aanzas, 
written about that time, on the choice of a 
laureat ; a mode of fatire, by which, fince it 
was firft introduced by Suckling, perhaps 
every generation of poets has been teazed. 

Savoy -mifEng Cowley came into the court, 

Making apologies for his bad play; 
Every one gave him fo good a report. 

That Apollo gave heed to all he could fay : 
Nor would he have had, 'tis thought, a rebuke, 

Unlefs he had done fome notable folly ; 
Writ verfes unjuftly in praife of Sam Tuke, 

Or printed his pitiful Melancholy. 

His 
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His vehement defire of retirement now 
came again upon him. " Not finding,'* Yays 
the morofe Wood, " that preferment con- 
" ferred upon him which he expected, while 
•* others for their money carried away moft 
" places, he retired difcontented into Surrey.** 

** He was now/* fays the courtly Sprat, 
"weary of the vexations and formalities of 
** an adive condition. He had been per- 
" plexed with a long compliance to foreign 
" manners. He was fatiated with the arts 
" of a court ; which fort of life, though his 
*^ virtue made it innocent to him, yet nothing 
" could make it quiet. Thofe were the rea- 
" fons that made him to follow the violent 
^^ inclination of his own mind, which, in 
** the greateft throng of his former bufinefs, 
^^ had ftill called upon him, and reprefented 
" to him the true delights of folitary ftudies, 
" of temperate pleafures, and a moderate re- 
** venue below the malice and flatterie? of 
" fortune.'* 

So differently are things feen ! and fo dif- 
ferently are they fhewn ! but adlions are vifi- 
ble, though motives are fecret. Cowley cer- 
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tainly retired ; firft to Barn-elms, and after- 
wards to Chertfey, in Sorrcy. He feems/ 
however, to have loft part of his dread of the 
^ bum of men. He thought himfelf now fafe 
enough from intrufion, without the defence 
of mountains and oceans ; andinfteadof feek- 
ing^ fhelter in America, wifely went only io 
£ir from the buftle of life as that he might 
eafily find his way back, when folitude (hould 
grow tedious. His retreat was at firft but 
flenderly accommodated; yet he foon ob- 
tained, by the intereft of the earl of St. Alban*s 
and the duke of Buckingham, fuch a leafe of 
the Queen*s lands as afforded him an ample 
income. 

By the lover of virtue and of wit it will be 
folicitoufly alked, if he now was happy. 
Let them perufe one of his letters acciden- 
tally preferved by Peck^ which I recommend 
to the confideration of all that may hereafter 
pant for folitude. 

♦ L' Allegro of Milton. Dr. J. 
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•< To Dr. Thomas Smat. 

** Chertfey, 21 May, 1665. 

" The firft night that I came hither I 
** caught fo great a cold, with a defluxion of 
" rheum, as made me keep my chaflaber ten 
** days. And, two after, had fuch a bruife 

on my ribs with a fall, that I am yet un- 
" able to move or turn myfelf in my bed. 
" This is my perfonal fortune here to begin 
•* with. And, befides, I can get no money 
** from my tenants, and have txly meadows 
** eaten up every night by cattle put in by 
'* toy neighbours. What this lignifies, or 
'* may come to in time, God knows ;' if it 
" be ominous^ it can end in nothing lefs than 
*• hanging. Another misfortune has been, 
" and ftranger than all the reft, that .you 
" have broke your word with me, and failed 
** to come, even though you told Mr. Bois 
** that you would. This is what they call 
^^ Monjiri Jimile. I do hope to recover my 
*• late hurt fo farre vvithin five or fix days 
" (though it be uncertain yet whether I (hall 
"ever recover it) as to walk about again. 
" And then, methinks, • you and I and the 
z •« Dean 
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•* Dean might be very merry upon S. Anne's 
^* Hill. You might very conveniently come 
** hither the way of Hampton Town, lying 
•* there one night. I write this in pain, and 
** can fay no more : Verbum faplentir 

He did not long enjoy the pleafure or fof- 
fer the uneaiinefs of folitude ; for he died 
at the Porch- houfe * in Chertfey in 1667, in 
the 49th year of his age. 

He was buried with great pomp near 
Chaucer and Spenfer ; and king Charles pro- 
nounced, " That Mr, Cowley had not left 
** behind him a better man in England.^^ 
He is reprefented by Dr. Sprat as the moft 
amiable of mankind ; and this pofthumous 
praife may fafely be credited, as it has never 
l>een contradided by envy or by fadlion. 

Such are the remarks and memorials which 
I have been able to add to the narrative of 
Dr. Sprat ; who, writing when the feuds of 
thecivil war were yet recent, and the minds 
of either party were eafily irritated, was obliged 

* Now in the pofleffioii of Mr. Clarke, Alderman 
of London. Dr. J. 

to 
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to pafs over many tranfaAIons in general ex« 
prefSons, and to leave curiofity often unfatis- 
fied. What he did not tell, cannot hoiv- 
ever now be known* I muft therefore recom- 
mend the perufal of his work , to which my 
narration can be confidered only as a flender 
fupplement. 


COWLEY, like other poets who have 
written with narrow views, and, inftead of 
tracing intelleftual pleafures in the minds of 
man, paid theircourt to temporary prejudices, 
has been at one time too much praifed, and 
too much negled:ed at another. 

Wit, like all other things fubje£t by their 
nature to the choice of man, has its changes 
and fafhions, and at different times takes dif- 
ferent^ forms. About the beginning of the 
ieventeenth century appeared a race of writers 
that may be termed the metaphy fical poets ; 
of whom, in a criticifm on the works of 
Cowley, it is not improper to give- fome ac- 
count* 

The 
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The m^taphyfical poets were men of learn -^ 
irtg, and to (hew their learn iftg was their 
whole endeavour; but, unluckily refolving to 
fhew it in rhyme, inftead of writing poetry 
tliey only wrote verfes, and very often fuch 
Verfes as flood the trial of thfe finger better 
than of the ear ; for the modulation Was fo 
imperfed, that they were only found to be 
verfes by counting the fyllables. 

If the father of criticifin has rightly deno- 
minated poetry flx^fi ^iifi^fltK^^ an imitative ari^ 
thefe writers will, without great wrong, lofe 
their right to the name of poets; for they 
cannot be faid to have imitated any thing ; 
they neither copied nature for life ; neither 
painted the forms of matter ; nor reprefented 
the operations of intelled. 

Thofe however who deny them to be poets, 
allow them to be wits. Dryden confefles of 
himfelf and his contemporaries, that they fall 
below Donne in wit; but diaintains, that they 
furpafs him in poetry. 

If Wit be well defcrlbed by Pope, as 
being " that which has been often thought, 

" but 
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^ but was B«v«r before fo well expr^0«d/* 
tbej Wf t^ialy never attained, nor ever fov»gtit 
It; fyr the^ endeavoured to be (ingiJiUr in 
tbeir tbougbrs, and vtrere carelef^ of their 
di^lioa* But Pope's account of wit is uo- 
doubtedly erroneous : he deprefles it below it» 
natural dtguityy aud reduces it fronfi flrength 
of thmght Co happinefa of language. 

If by a wore noble and more adequate con- 
ception that be confidered as Wit which is 
at once natural and new, that which, though 
jaot Qhviou9, 19, upon its 6rfl: produ<ftioQ, ac^ 
fcnowlodged to he juft; if it be that which 
he that never found it wonders how he mified ; 
to wit of this kind the metaphyfical poeta 
have feldom rifen. Their thoughts are often 
new, but feldom natural; they are not obvi- 
ous, but neither are they juft; and the rea- 
der, far frona wondering that he miffed them, 
wonders more frequently by what perverfe- 
ncfs of iiwluftry they were ever found. 

But Wit, abftra<9:ed from its effe<Jts upon 
the Jiearer, may be more rigoroufly and phi- 
lofbphically confidered as a kind of difcordia 
cancors ; a combination of diiUmikr image6, 

or 
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or difcovery of occult refemblances in things 
apparently unlike. Of wit, thus defined, 
they have more than enough. The moft he- 
terogeneous ideas are yoked by violence toge« 
ther ; nature and art are ranfacked for illu- 
ftrations, comparlfons, and allufions; their 
learning inftrufts, and their fubtility furpri- 
ies ; but the reader commonly thinks hi$ im- 
provement dearly bought, and, though he 
fometimes admires, is feldom pleafed. 

From this account of their compofitions it 
will be readily inferred, that they were not 
fuccefsful in reprefenting or moving the af- 
feflions. As they were wholly employed on 
Ibmething unexpected and furprifing, they 
had no regard to that uniformity of fentiment 
which enables us to conceive and to excite the 
pains and the pleafure of oth$jr minds : they 
never enquired what, on any occafion, they 
ihould have faid or done ; but wrote rather 
as beholders than partakers of human na- 
ture; as Beings looking upon good and evil, 
impaffive and at leifure ; as Epicurean deities, 
making remarks on the anions of men, and 
the viciffitudes of life, without intereft and 
without emotion. Their courtfliip was void 

of 
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of fondnefs, and their lamentation of for- 
row. Their wifti was only to fay what thqr 
hoped had been never faid before. 

Nor was the fublime more within their 
reach than the pathetick ; for they never at* 
tempted that compreheniion and expanfe of 
thought which at once fills the whole mind^ 
and of which the firft effc€t is fudden afto- 
nifliment, and the fecond rational admiration. 
Sublimity is produced by aggregation, and 
littlenefs by difperfion. Great thoughts are 
always general , and confifl in pofitions not 
limited by exceptions, and in defcriptions not 
defcending to minutenefs. It is with great 
propriety that Subtlety, which in its original 
import means exility of particles, is taken in 
its metaphorical meaning for nicety of diftinc* 
tion. Thofe writers who lay on the watch 
for novelty could have little hope of great- 
nefs; for great things cannot have efcaped 
former obfervation. Their attempts were 
always analytick; they broke every image 
into fragments; and could no more reprefent| 
by their flender conceits and laboured particu- 
larities, the profpefts of nature, or the fcenes 
of life, than he, who differs a fun-beam 

with ' 
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with a piiCooL, can exhibit the wide effulgenoe 
of a fummer noon. 

What they wanted however of the fublime, 
they cndeavoural to fupply by hyperbole; 
their amplification had no limits ; they left 
not only rea£>n but fancy behind them ; and 
produced combinations of confufed magnifi- 
eence, that not only could not be credited^, 
but could not be imagined. 

Yet great labour, directed by great abilitiea^ 
is never wholly loft ; if they frequently threw 
away their wit upon falfe conceits, they 
likewiie Ibmetimes ftruck out unexpedied 
truth : if their conceits were far-fetched, they 
were often worth the carriage. To write on 
their plan, it was at laft neceflkry to read 
and think. No man could be born a meta- 
phyfical poet, nor affume the dignity of a 
writer, by defcriptions copied from defcrip- 
tions, by imitations borrowed from imitations, 
by traditional imagery, and hereditary fimilics, 
by readinefs of rhyme, and volubility of 
fyllables. 
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. In perufing the works of this race of au- 
thors, the mind is exercifed either by recol- 
kftion or inquiry ; either fomething already 
learned is to be retrieved, or fomething new 
is to be examined. If their greatnefs feldom 
elevates, their acutenefs often furprifes; if 
the imagination is not always gratified, at 
leaft the powers of reflexion and comparifon 
are employed ; and in the mafs of materials 
which ingenious abfurdity has thrown toge- 
ther, genuine wit and ufeful knowledge may 
be fometimes found buried perhaps in grofs- 
nefs of expreffion, but ufeful to thofe who 
know their value ; and fuch as, when they 
are expanded to perfpicuity, and polifhed to 
elegance, may give luftre to works which 
have more propriety though lefs copioufnefs 
of fentiment. 

This kind of writing, which was, I be- 
lieve, borrowed from Marino and his follow- 
ers, had been recommended by the example 
of Donne, a man of a very extenfive and va- 
rious knowledge; and by Jonfon, whofe 
manner refembled that of Donne more in the 
lijggednefs of his lines than in the caft of 
his fentiments. 

Vol. I. D When 
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When their reputation was high, they had 
undoubtedly more imitators than time has 
left behind. Their immediate fucceflbrs, of 
whom any remembrance can be faid to remain^ 
were Suckling, Waller, Denham, Cowley, 
Cleiveland, and Milton. Denham and Wal- 
ler fought another way to fame, by im- 
proving the harmony of our numbers. Mil- 
ton tried the metaphylick ftyle only in his: 
lines upon Hobfon the Carrier. Cowley 
adopted it, and excelled his predeceifbrs, 
having as much fentiment and more mufick. 
Suckling neither improved verfification, nor 
abounded in conceits. The fafliionable ftyle 
remained chiefly with Cowley; Suckling 
could not reach it, and Milton difdained it. 

Critical Remarks are not eafily under* 
flood without examples ; and I have there- 
fore collected inftances of the modes of writ- 
ing by which this fpecies of poets, for poets 
they were called by themfelves and their ad- 
mirers, was eminently diftinguiflied. 

A S the authors of this race were perhaps 

more dcfirous of being admired than under- 

% ftood^ 
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ftoody they fbmetimes drew their conceits 
from receffes of learning not very much fre- 
quented by common readers of poetry. Thus 
Cowley on Knowledge : 

The facred tree midft the fair orchard grew ; 

The phoenix Truth did on it reft. 

And built his perfum'd neft. 
That right Porphyrian tree which did true logic 
ihew. 

Each leaf did learned notions give^ 

And th^ apples were demonftrative : 
So clear their colour and divine^ 
The very Ihade they caft did other lights outihine. 

On Anacreon continuing a lover in his old 
age: 

Love was with thy life entwined, 

Cldfe as heat with fire is joinM^ 

A powerful brand prefcrib'd the date 

Of thine, like Meleager*s fate. 

Th* antiperiftafis of age 

More enflam'd thy amorous rage. 

In the following verfes we have an allufion 
to a Rabbinical opinion concerning Manna : 

Variety I afk not : give me one 
To live perpetually upon. 

D a The 
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The Perfon Lov^ does to us fit. 
Like manna, has the tafte of all in it. 

Thus Donne (hews his medicinal know- 
ledge in feme encomiaftick verfes : 

In every thing there naturally grows 
A Balfamum to keep it frefh and new. 

If 'twere not injur 'd by extrinfique blows; 
Your youth and beauty are this balm in you. 

But you, of learning and religion. 
And virtue and fuch ingredients, have made 

A mlthridate, whofe operation 
Keeps off, or cures what can be done or faid. 

Though the follov^rlng lines of Donne, on 
the laft night of the year, have fomethingin 
them too fcholaftic, they are not inelegant : 

This twilight of two years, not ps^ nor next. 

Some emblem is of me, or I of this. 
Who, meteor-like, of llufF and form petplexr, 
Whofe what and where in difputation is, 
If I Ihould call me any thing, Ihould mifs. 
I fum the years and me, and find me not 

Debtor to th* old, nor creditor to th' new. 
That cannot fay, my thanks I have forgot. 
Nor truft I this with hopes ; and yet fcarce 

true 
This bravery is, fince thefe times lhew*d me 
you. Donne. 

Yet 
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Yet more abftrufe and profound is Donne^s 
reflation upon Man as a Microcofm : 

If men be worlds, there is in every one 
Something to anfwer in fome proportion 
All the world's riches : and in good men, this 
Virtue, our form's form, and our foul's foul is. 

O F thoughts fo far fetched, as to be not 
only unexpected, but unnatural, all their 
^ooks are fulL 

To a Lady, who wrote poefies for rings. 

They, who above do various circles find. 
Say, like a ring th' equator heaven does^ bindf 
When heaven (hall be adorn'd by thee, 
(Which then more heaven than 'tis, will be) 
'Tis thou muft write the poefy th^re. 
For it wanteth one as yet. 
Then the fun pafs through't twice a year. 
The fun, which is efteem'd the god of wit, 

Cowley. 

The difficulties which have been raifed 
about identity in philofophy, are by Cowky 
with ftill more perplexity applied to Love : 

P 3 Five 
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Five years ago (fays ftory) I lov*d yeu. 
For which you call me moft inconftant now ; 
Pardon me^ madam^ you miftake the man ; 
For I am not the fame that I v^s then ; 
No flelh is now the fame 'twas then in me. 
And that my mind is changed yourfelf may fee* 
The fame thoughts to retain (till, and intents. 
Were more inconftant far : for accidents 
Muft of all things moft ftrangely inconftant prove. 
If from one fubjeft they t' another move : 
My members then, the father members were 
From whence thefe take their birth, which now 

are here. 
If then this body love what th* other did, 
*Twere inceft, which by nature is forbid. 


The love of different women is, in geogra- 
phical poetry, compared to travels through 
different countries : 

Haft thou not found each woman's breaft 
(The land where thou haft travelled) 

Either by favages pofleft. 
Or wild, and uninhabited ? 
What joy could'ft take, or what repofc. 

In countries fo uncivilis'd as thofe } 

Luft, 
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Luft, the fcorching dog-ftar, here 

Rages with immoderate heat ; 
Whilft Pride, the rugged Northern Bear, 

In others makes the cold too great. 
And where thefe are temperate known. 
The foil's all barren fand, or rocky ftone. 

Cowley 

A Lover, burnt up by his afFeftion, is com- 
pared to Egypt : 

The fate of Egypt I fuftain. 
And never feel the dew of rain 
From clouds which in the head appear; 
But all my too much moifture owe 
To overflowings of the heart below ' 

Cowley. 

Thcf lover fuppofes his lady acquainted with 
the ancient laws of augury and rites of fa- 
crifice : 

And yet this death of mine, I fear. 
Will ominous to her appear : 

When found in every other part. 
Her facrifice is found without an heart* 

For the laft tempeft of my death 
Shall figh out that too, with my breath* 

D 4 That 
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That the chaos was harmonifed, has been 
recited of old; but whence the different 
founds arofe remained for a modern to difco- 
vcr: 

Th'ungovern'd parts no correfpondence knew; 
An arclefs war from thwarting motions grew; 
Till th^y to number and fixt rules were brought. 
Water and air he for the Tenor chofe. 
Earth made the Bafe; the Treble, flame arofe. 

Cowley. 

The tears of lovers are always of great 
poetical account ; but Donne has extended 
them into worlds. If the lines are not eafily 
underftood, they may be read again ; 

On a round ball 
A workman, that hath copies by, can lay 
An Europe, Afric, and an Afia, . 
And quickly make that, which was nothing, all. 

Sa doth each tear. 

Which thee doth wear, 
A globe, yea world, by that imprelHon grow. 
Till thy tears mixt with mine do overflow 
This world, by waters fent from thee my heaven 

diflblved fo. 
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On reading the following lines, the reader 
may perhaps cry out — Conjufion worfe con^ 
founded. 

Here lies a Ihe fun, and a he moon here. 
She gives the bell light to his fphere. 
Or each is both, and all, and fo 

"They unto one another nothing owe. 

Donne* 

Who but Donne would have thought that 
a good m^n is a telefcope? 

Though God be our true glafs through which 

we fee 
All, fince the being of all things is he. 
Yet are the trunks, which do to us derive 
Things in proportion fit, by perfpedive 
Deeds of good men ; for by their living here. 
Virtues, indeed remote, feem to be near. 

T 

Who would imagine it poffible that in a 
very few lines fo many remote ideas could be 
brought together? 

Since Vis my doom. Love's uriderlhrieve, . 
Why this reprieve ? 

:Why 
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Why doth my Ihe advowfon fly 

Incumbency ? 
To fell thyfelf doft thou intend 

By candle's end, 
And hold the contraft thus in doubt^ 

Life's taper out ? 
Think but how foon the market fails. 
Your fex lives fafter than the males ; 
And if to meafure age's fpan. 
The fober Julian were th' account of man> 
Whilft you live by the fleet Gregorian, 

Cleiveland. 

O F enormous and difguAing hyperboles^ 

thefe may be examples : 

By every wind that comes this way. 

Send me at ieaft a figh or two. 
Such and fo many Til repay 

As fliall themfelves make winds to get to you. 

Cowley. 

In tears Til wafte thefe eyes. 
By Love fo vainly fed ; 
So luft of old the Deluge puniflied. 

Cowley, 

All arm'd in brafs the richcft drefs of war, 
(A difmal glorious figh t^ he Ihone afar. 

The 
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The fun hlmfelf ftarted with fudden fright. 
To fee his beams return (o difmal bright. 

An univerfal confterAation : 

His bloody eyes he hurls roiind, his iharp pawt 
Tear up the ground ; then runs he wild about, 
Lafhing his angry tail and roaring out* 
Beafts creep into their dens, and tremble there} 
Trees, though no wind i^ ftirring, Ihake with 

fear; 
Silence and horror fill the place around ; 
Echo itfelf dares fcarce repeat the found. 

COWLET. 

THEIR fid:ions were often violent and 
unnatural. 

Of his Miftrefs bathing. 

The fi(h around her crowded^ as they do 
To the falfe light that treacherous fiihes ihew. 
And all with as much eafe might taken be. 
As ihe at firfl took me : 
For ne'er did light fo clear 
Among the waves appear, 
Though every night the fun himfclf fet there. 

Cowley. 
The 
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The poetical efFe£t of a lover's name upon 
glafs : 

My name engrav'd herem 
Doth contribute my firmnefs to this glafs; 

Which, ever fince that charm, hath been 
As bard as that which gravM it was. 

THEIR conceits were fentiments flight 
and trifling. . 

On an inconflant won>an : 

He enjoys the calmy funfhine now. 
And no breath fiirring hears, 

In the clear heaven of thy brow. 
No fmalleft cloud appears. 
He fees thee gentle, fair and gay. 

And trufts the faithlefs April of thy May. 

Cowley. 


f m 


Upon a paper written with the juice of 
lemon, and read by the fire : 

Nothing yet*in thee is feen. 
But when "a genial heat warms thee-wirfiin, 

A new- 
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A -new-bom wood of various lines there grows ; 
Here buds an L, and there a B^ 
Here fpouts a V, and there a T, 
. And all the flouriihing letters itand in rows. 

Cowley. 

As they fought only for novelty, they did 
not much enquire whether their allufions 
were to things high or low, elegant or grofs; 
whether they compared the little to the great^ 
or the great to the little. 

Phyfick and Chirurgcry for a Lover. 

Gently, ah gently, madam, touch 

The wound, which you yourfelf have made; 
That pain muft needs be very much. 

Which makes me of your hand afraid. 
Cordials of pity give me now. 

For I too weak of purgings grow. 

Cowley. 

The World and a Clock. 

Mahol, th' inferior world's fantaftic face. 
Thro' all the turns of matter's maze did trace } 
Great Nature's well-fet clock in pieces took; 
Oft all the fprings and fmalleft wheels did look 

Of 
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Of life and motion, and with equal art 
Made up the whole again of every part, 

CowLEir, 

A coal-pit has not often found its poet ; 
but that it may not want its due honour, 
Ckiveland has paralleled it with the Suii : 

The moderate value of our guiltlefs ore 
JM^kes no m^n atbeift, and no woman whore ; 
Yet why ihould ballow'd veftars facred fiirinp 
Deferve more honour than a flaming mine ? 
Thefe pregnapt wombs of heat would fitter be. 
Than a few embers, for a deity. 
Had he our pits, the Perfian would admire 
'^o fun, but warm's devotion at our fire : 
He'd leave the trotting whipfter, and prefer 
Our profound Vulcan 'hove that waggoner. 
For wants he heat, or light ? or would have 

ftore. 
Or both ? 'tis here : and what can funs give 

more ? 
Nay, what's the fun but, in a different name, 
A coal-pit rampant, or a mine on flame I 
Then let this truth reciprocally run. 
The fun's heaven's coalery, and coals our fun. 

Death, a Voyage: 

No family 

E'er rigg'd a foul for heaven's difcovery, 

With 
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With whom more venturers might boldly dare 
Venture their flakesi with him in joy to ihare. 

DONNI. 

THEIR thoughts and expreflions were 
fometimes groflly abfurd, and fuch as no 
figures or licence can reconcile to the under- 
fianding. 

A Lover neither dead nor alive : 

Then down I laid my head 

Down on cold earth ; and for a while was dead. 

And my freed foul to a flrange fomewhere fled ; 

Ah, fottilh foul, faid I, 

When back to its cage again I faw it fly; 

Fool to refume her broken chain ! 

And row her galley here again t 

Fool, to that body to return 
Where it condemned and deftin'd is to burn 1 

Once dead, how can it be, ^ 
Death fliould a thing fo pleafant feem to thee. 
That thou fliould'fl come to live it o'er again 
in me? 

A Lover's heart, a hand grenado. 

Wo to her flubborn heart, if once mine come 
Into the felf'fame rpom, 

Twill 


^ I 
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'Twill tear and blow up all within, 

s 

iikc a grenado fliot into a magazin. 
Then fliall Love keep the afhes, and torn parts. 
Of both our broken hearts : 
Shall out of both one new one make ; 
Frqm her's th' allay ; from mine, the metal take. 

Cowley. 

The poetical Propagation of Light : 

The prince's favour is diffused a'er all. 
From which all fortunes, names, and natures fall; 
Then from thofe wombs of ftars, the Bride's 
bright eyes, 
At every glance a conftellation flies 

ft 

And fowes the court with ftars, and doth prevent 
In light and power, the all-ey'd firmament : 

Firit her eye kindles other ladies* eyes. 

Then from their beams their jewels luftres rife; 

And from their jewels torches do take fire. 

And all is warmth, and light, and good defire, 

Donne. 

THEY were in very little care to clothe 
their notions with elegance of drefs, and there- 
fore mifs the ilotice and the praife which are 
often gained by thofe, who think lefs, but 
are more diligent to adorn their thoughts. 

That 
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That a Miflrefs beloved is fairer in idea 
than in reality, is by Cowley thus expreiTed : 

Thou in my fancy deft much higher ftand. 
Than women can be placed by Nature's hand ; 
And I mud needs, Vtn fure^ a lofer be. 
To change thee, as thou*rt there, for very thee. 

That prayer and labour (hould co-operate, 
are thus taught by Donne : 

In none but us are fuch mixt engines founds 
As hands of double office ; for the ground 
We till with them ; and them to heaven we raife j 
Who prayerlefs labours, or, without this, prays. 
Doth but one half, that's none. 

By the fame author, a common topick, 
the danger of procraflination, is thus illuf* 
trated , 

— That which I Ihould have begun • 

In my youth's morning, now late muft be done i 
And I, as giddy travellers muft do. 
Which flray or fleep all day, and having loft 
Light and ftrength, dark and tir'd, mull then 
ride poft. 

Vol. I. E AU 
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All that man has to do is to live and die p 
the fum of humanity is comprehended by 
Donne in the foUowing^ lines ; 

Think in how poor a prifon thou didft lie ; 

After enabled but to fuck and cry. 

Thinfcy when 'twas gfown to mofl^ 'twas a poor 

inn, 
A province pack'd up in two yards of fkin, 
And that ufurp'd, or threatened with a rage 
Of ficknefles, or their true mother, age* 
But think that death hath now enfranchised thee; 
Thou haft thy expanfion now, and liberty ; 
Think, that a rufty piece difcharg'd is flown 
In pieces, and the bullet is his own. 
And freely flies : this to thy foul allow, [now. 
Think thy fliell broke, think thy foul hatchMbut 

THEY were fometimes indelicate and dif- 
gufting, Cowley thus apoflrophifes beauty : 

• Thou tyrant, which leav^ft no man free! 

Thou fubtle thief, from whom nought fafe can be i 
Thou murtherer, which haft kiU'd^ aad davil, 
which would'fl damn me 1 


Thus 
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Thus he add; efies his Miftrefs : 

Thou who, in many a propriety. 

So truly art the fun to me. 

Add one more likenefs, which I'm fure you can, 

And let me and my fun beget a man. 

Thus he reprefents the meditations of a 
Lover : 


Though in thy thoughts fcarce any trads have 

been 
So much as of original fin. 
Such charms thy beauty wears as might 
Defires in dying confeft faints excite. 

Thou with ftrange adultery 
Doft in each breaft a brothel keep ; 

Awake, all men do luft for thee. 
And fbme enjoy thee when they fleep. 

The true tafte of Tears. 

Hither with cryftal vials, lovers, come. 
And take my tears, which are love's wine. 

And try your miftrefs' tears at home ; 
For all are falfe, that tafte not juft like mine. 

DONNS. 

Ez This 
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This 18 yet more indelicate : 

As the fweet fweat of rofes in a ftill. 

As that which from, chaf'd muik-cat's poi^s 

doth trill. 
As the almighty balm of th' early Eafi ; 
Such are the fweet drops of my miftrefs* breaft. 
And on her neck hep ikin fuch liiftre fets^ 
They feem no fweat drops, but pearl coronets : 
Rank, fweaty froth thy miftrefs' brow defiles. 

Donne. 

THEIR expreiHons fbnaeti^ raife hor- 
ror, when they in^tend perhaps to be pathetic : 

As men in hell are from difeafes free. 
So from all other ills am I, 
Free from their known formality : 

But all pains eminently lie in thee. 

Cowley. 

THEY were not always ftridly curious,, 
whether the opinions from which they drew 
their illuftrations were true ; it was enough 
that they were popular. Bacon remarks, that 
fome falfehoods are continued by tradition, 
becaufe they fupply commodious allufions. 

It 
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It gave a {Piteous groin, and fo it broke : 
In vain it fomething would have fpoke z 
The love within too flrong for*t was, 
. Like poifon put into a Venice-glafs. 

Cowley* 

I N forming defcriptions, they looked out 
not for images, but for conceits. Night has 
been a common fubjeft, which poets have 
contended to adorn. Dryden's Night is well 
known ; Donne's is as follows : 

Thou feeft me here at midnight, now all reft : 
Time's dead low-water ; when all minds diveft 
To-morrow's bufinefs, when the labourers have 
Such reft in bed, that their laft church-yard grave, 
Subjedt to change, will fcarce be a type of this. 
Now when the client, whofe laft hearing is 
To-morrow, fleeps ; when the condemned man, 
Who, when he opes his eyes, rnuH (hut them then 
Again by death , although fad watch he keep. 
Doth praftife dying by a little fleep, ^ 

Thou at this midnight feeft me. 

IT muft be however confefled of thefe 
writers, that if they are upon common fub- 
jefts often unneceffarily and unpoetically fub- 
tle ; yet where fcholaftick fpeculation can be 

E 3 proptrly 
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properly admitted, their copioufnefs and acute- 
nefs may juftly be admired. What Cowley 
has written upon Hope (hews an unequalled 
fertility of invention : 

Hope, whofe weak being ruin'd is. 
Alike if it fucceed^ and if it mifs ; 
Whom good or ill does equally confound. 
And both the horns of Fate's dilemma wound; 
Vain Ihadow ! which doft vanquifti quite. 
Both at full noon and perfe<f): night ! 
The flars have not a poflibility 
Of bleflSng thee ; 
If things then from their end we happy call, 
*ris Hope is the moft hopelefs thing of all. 
Hope, thou bold tafter of delight, [it quite ! 
Who, whilft thou (hould'ft but tafte, devourU 
Thou bring'ft us an eftate, yet leav'ft us poor. 
By clogging it with legacies before ! 
The joys which we entire ftiould wed. 
Come deflower'd virgins to our bed ; 
Good fortunes without gain imported be. 

Such mighty cuftom's paid to thee : 
For joy, like wine kept clofe, does better tafte; 
If it take air before its fpirits wafte. 

To the following comparifon of a man 
that travels, and his wife that flays at home, 
with a pair of compaffes, it may be doubted 

whe- 
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whether ahfurdity or ingenuity has the bet-^ 
ter claim ; 

Our two foul$ therefore^ which are one. 

Though I muft go, endure not yet 
A breach, but an expanfion. 

Like gold to airy thinnefs beat. 
If they be two, they are two fo 

As ftiff twin-compaiTes are two; 
Thy foul the fixt foot, makes no (how 

To move, but doth, if th' other do. 
And though it in the centre fit. 

Yet, when the other far doth roam, 
k leans, and hearkens after it, 

And grows ereiSi;^ as that comes home* 
jS.uch wilt thou be to me, who muft 

Like th* other foot obliquely run. 
Thy firmnefs makes my circle juft. 

And makes me end^ where I begun. 

Donne. 

In all thefe examples it is apparent, that 
whatever is improper or vitious, is produced 
by a voluntary deviation from nature in jpur- 
fuit of fomething new and ftrange ; and that 
the writers fail to give delight, by their defire 
^f exciting admiration. 

E 4 HAVING 
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HAVING thus endeavoured to exhibit ^ 
general reprefentation of the ftyle and fenti- 
ments of the metaphyfical poets, it is now 
proper to examine particularly the works of 
Cowley, who was alcnoft the laft of that 
race^ and undoubtedly the beft. 

His Miicellanies contain a colledion of 
fhort compofitions, written fome as they were 
dictated by a mind at leifure, and fome as 
they were called forth by different occafions ; 
with great variety of ftyle and fentiment, 
from burlefque levity to awful grandeur. 
Such an afiemblage of diverfified excellence 
no other poet has hitherto afforded. To 
choofe the befl, among many good, is one of 
the moft hazardous attempts of criticifm. I 
know not whether Scallger himfelf has per- 
fuaded many readers to join with him^ in his 
preference of the two favourite odes, which he 
eflimates in his raptures at the value of a 
kingdom. I will however venture to recom- 
mend Cowley's firfl piece, which ought to 
be infcribed To my Mufe^ for want of which 
the fecond couplet is without reference, 

When 
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When the title is added, there will ftill re- 
main a defeft ; for every piece ought to con* 
tain in itfelf whatever is neccffary to make it 
intelligible. Pope has fbme epitaphs with* 
out names ; which are therefore epitaphs to 
be lett, occupied indeed for the prefent, but 
hardly appropriated. 

The ode on Wit is almoft without a rival. 
It was about the time of Cowley that Wit^ 
which had been till then ufed for IntelleSiion^ 
in contradiftinftion to fFillj took the mean- 
bg, whatever it be, which it now bears. 

Of all the paffages in which poets I}ave ex* 
efmplified their own precepts, none will eafily 
be found of greater excellence than that in 
which Cowley condemns exuberance of Wit; 

Yet Yis npt to adorn and gild each part. 

That ihews more coll than art. 
Jewels at nofe and lips but ill appear ; 

Rather than all things wit, let none be there. 

Several lights will not be feen. 

If there be nothing clfe between. 

Men doubt, becaufe they ftand fo thick i'th Iky, 

|f thofe be flars which paipt the galaxy. 
Z 

la 
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In his verfes to Lord Falkland, whom 
every man of his time was proud to praife, 
there are, as there muft be in all Cowley's 
compoiitions, fome ftriking thoughts, but 
they are pot well wrought. His elegy on 
Sir Henry Wotton is vigorous and happy, 
the feries of thoughts is eafy and natural, and 
the conclufion, though a little weakened by 
the intrufion of i^lexander, is elegant and 
forcible. 

It may be remarked, that in this Elegy, 
and in mofl of his encomiaftic poems, he has 
forgotten or neglected to name his heroes* 

In his poem on the death of Harvey, there 
is much praife, but little paflion, a very jufi: 
and ample delineation of fuch virtues as a ftu* 
dious privacy admits, and fuch intelleftual 
excellence as a mind not yet called forth to 
aftion can difplay. Hp knew how to ^diftin- 
guiQi, and how to cornqoiend the qualities of 
his companion ; but when he wiflies tb make 
us weep, he forgets to weep himfelf, and di- 
verts his forrow by imagining how his crown 
of bays, if he had it, would crackle in the , 

i 
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frt. It is the odd fate of this thought to be 
MTorfe for being true. The bay-leaf crackles 
remarkably as it burns; as therefore this 
property was not affigned it by chance, the 
mind muft be thought fufficiently at cafe 
that could attend to fuch minutenefs of phy« 
fiology. But the power of Cowley is not fb 
much to move the affections, as to exerciie 
the underfianding. 

The Chronicle is a compofiton unrivalled 
^nd alone : fuch gaiety of fancy, fuch facilit/ 
pf exprefllon, fuch varied fimilitude, fuch a 
&cceiiion of images, and fuch a dance of 
words, it is in vain to exped except from 
Cowley. His ftrength always appears in his 
agility ; his volatility is not the flutter of a 
light, but the bound of an elaftic mind. 
His levity never leaves his learning behind 
it ; the moralift, the politician, and the cri- 
Itick, mingle their influence even in this airy 
frolick of genius. To fuch a performance 
Suckling could have brought the gaiety, but 
not the knowledge ; Dryden could have fup- 
plied the knowledge, but not the gaiety* 

The 
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The vcrfes to Davcnairt, which are vigo^ 
roufly begun, and happily concluded, con- 
tain feme hints of criticifm very juftly con- 
ceived and happily expreffed# Cowley's cri- 
tical abilities have not been fufficiently ob- , 
lerved : the few decifions and remarks which 
his prefaces and his notes on the Davideis 
fupply, were at that time acceffions to En- 
gliih literature, and fhew fuch (kill as raifes 
our wifh for more examples. 

The lines from Jerfcy are a very curious 
and pleaiing fpecimen of the familiar defcend- 
ing to the burlefque. 

His two metrical difquifitionsy^r and againfi 
Reafon are no mean fpecimensof metaphyfi- 
cal poetry. The ftanzas againft knowledge 
produce little conviftion. In thofe which 
^re intended to exalt the human faculties^ 
Reafon has its proper talk' affigned it ; that 
pf judging, not of things revealed, but of the 
jreality of revelation. In the verfes for Rea- 
fon is a paffage which Bentley, in the only 
Englifli verfes which he is known to have 

written 
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written, feems to have copied J though with 
the inferiority of an ioiitator. 

The holy ^ok like the eighth fphere doth ihine 

With thoufand lights of truth divine^ 
Sq numberlefs the. Aars that to our eye 

It makes all but one galaxy : 
Yet Reafon^ muft affift too ; for in feas 

So vaft and dangerous as thefe^ 
Our courfe by ftars above we cannot know 

Without the compafs too below. 

/ 

After this fays Bentley ♦. 

Who travels in religious jars. 
Truth mix'd with error, Ihade with rays. 
Like Whifton wanting pyx or ftars. 
In ocean wide or finks or firays. 

Cowley feems to have had, what Milton is 
believed to have wanted, the (kill to rate his 
Qwn performances by their juft "value, and 
has therefore clofed his Mifcellanies with the 
verfes upon Crafliaw, which apparently excel 
all that have gone before them, and in which 
there are beauties which common authors 

* Dodfley's Colkaion of Poems, vol. V. R. 

may 
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may juftly think not only above their attai»« 
ment, but above their ambition. 

To the Mifcellanies fucceed the Anacreon^ 
trquesy or paraphraftical tranflations of fome 
little poems, which pafs, however juftly, un* 
der the name of Anacreon# Of thofe fongs 
dedicated to feftivity and gaiety, in which 
even the morality is voluptuous, and which 
teach nothing but the enjoyment of the pre- 
fent day, he has given rather a pleafing than 
a faithful reprefentation, having retained their 
j(pritelinefs, but loft their fimplicity. The 
Anacreon of Cowley, like the Homer of 
Pope, has admitted the decoration of fome 
modern graces, by which he is undoubtedly 
more amiable to common readers, and per- 
haps, if they would honeftly declare their 
own preceptions, to far the greater part of 
thofe whom courtefy and ignorance are coft- 
tent to ftyle the Learned* 

Thefe little pieces will be found more 
finiftied in their kind than any other of Cow- 
ley's works. The diftion fhews nothing of 
the mould of time, and the lentments are at 
no great diftance from our prefent habitudes 

of 
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of thought. Real mirth muft be always na- 
tura], and nature is uniform. Men have been 
wife in very different modes ; but they have 
always laughed the fame way. 

Levity of thought naturally produced fa- 
miliarity of language, and the familiar part 
of language continues long the fame; the 
dialogue of comedy, when it is tranfcribed 
from popular manners and real life, is read 
from age to age with equal pleafure. The 
artifices of inver(ipn, by which the eftabliihed 
order of words is changed, or of innovation, 
by which new words or meanings of words 
are introduced, is pradifed, not by thofe who 
talk to be underftood, but by thofe who 
write to be admired. 

The Anacreontiques therefore of Cowley 
give now all the pleafure which they ever 
gave. If he was formed by nature for one 
kmd of writmg more than for another, his 
power feems to h;ave been greateft in the fa- 
miliar and the feftive. 

The next clafs of his poems is called The 
Miftrefs^ of which it is not neceffary to fele£t 

any 
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any partim^ar pieces for praife or Cetifur^ 
They have all ^ fame beauties and faults^ 
and nearly in the fame proportion. ^ They 
are written with exuberance of wit. and \idtk 
copioufncfs of learning ; and it is truly aflerted 
by Spratv that the plenitude of t|[e writer's 
knowledge flows in upon his ^ page, ^. j^at 
the reader is commonly furprifed ,^ito 4bme 
improvement. But, confidered as the verfes 
of a lover, no man/|hat has ever loi{^ fvill 
much commend them* They ai:^ neither 
courtly nor pathetick, have neither gallantry 
nor fondnefs. His praifes are too far ibught, 
and too hyper(K>lical9 either to eiHM^fi|Jovg 

led'wi 



or to excite k ; every fianza is crowde 
darts and flames, with wound#^ and^ deatl^ 

^m J 

with mingled fouls, and with brqken hearts. ! 

The principal artifice by which ^hi Mt/ir^s **\ 
is filled with conceits is very copioufly dif- 
played by Addifon. Love is by Cowley, aa 
by other pQet3, «*expEl^fl^d metAph|rica}lyi by m 
flame and fire ; and that viliich is true oflfeal '^ 
fire IS faid of loVe, ' or figurative J^ re, the ftme 
word in the fame fentence retaiifitug''&Q|d|i fig- 
nificationsr Thus,, " obferving the cbld it^^' 
** gard of his miftrefs's eyes, and at the fame 

** time 
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^^ tiine their power of produciQ|g||^e in him^ 
^< he coniiders them as buApi^glafles made 
** of J|^ ^finding himfelf able to live in the 
#*reateft extremities of love^ he jgpncludes 
^ ^ •• %hc torrid zone to be habitable. Upon the 
^' d}ringfl£a||||fee9 on which he hid cut his 
*^ faJMCm ^bferves, that his flames hdd 
^«(R «ip and withered the trec/*?^ 

JFh^ conceits Addiflfr^lis mixed wit ; 

that is, iPirit which copfiAs of thoughts true 

.V * in one fenfe of'tRe expreffion, and falfe in 

the othert Jfddifon*s reprefentation ,is fuffi- 

ilBiilgent. That^odftifion of images 




entertam ^ ^ momei^i but being un- 
^ypat||w ^ffCiron grows wearifome. Cowley 
^^ddraraed iajt, as much as if he had invented 


t\& to mention the ancients, h^ 
ve found it full-blown in modern 
Thus SannazaQQ : 



I^CTKa cutis ! 
t^jjgne liquor i 
uli reftringitoi 


trimaslbibe flimma meas< 
.it 
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One 'of'tn^ttgere theologians of that ttoae < 
cenfured him as having |)ublifllcd ^■Poo^ ^ 
profane and lufcivious Vtrfes. Frotn^ft^^ 
charge rf profenetiefs, the conft»nt teiwur o^'a 
iM5 life, which fcems to hav^^en eniinently 
virtuous, and the general tenciPI||^^^ his 
opinions which difcov^t iw irfiwdrapt of 
Tctigion, [rf|[j!^d«fend him; but thatxtie ap- 
eufattou:of lafcil^jtfiiefs is unjuft^ th^ 9P>^u« 
ial of his works will lufficien|Iy e^na. ' '■ r^ 

Cowley's Mtjlrefs has n» pv^e^, of., feduc- 
tiou : *' fhe ^^j% round the head^^|pfig|achefr 
*'.not the heart.^ Her, be^i^ty and i 
bcr kindne 
conftancy, 
, lion. His 
-plants, anc 
with more 
tions 3Cf fu 
penance b^ 
fophical 1^ 
ther fexjfcf 
wViter, wh 
man but S% 
times eft'^er 
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fplfe 89 trlflingf always admire, at: ingenious* 
I and alvrays CQndemn a» udK^ral. 

\p ^he Pindarique Odes are now to be confi- 
' lifred ; a fpecies of corjipofition, ^hich Cow- 
ley thwib||PHil3eirolus ppight have coynt^d m 
hkxM yW(? Ic/i inventions of antiquity j and 
^iHcfiTilJphas made a bold and vigorous at- 
tempt to recover. ' *^'^ 

The fwrpofe with vhich he has paraphrafed 

an Glympick and" Nemaean Ode, is by him- 

felf fufficieiidy explained. His endeavour 

^ayi||<JCVb Ihew precifeiy what Pindar Jpoke^ 

llfmt%is manner of /peaking. ' He was therefore 

^tiotjt^^H' reft rained to his expreflions, nor 

**inucS'/to bi* fentiments; nothing was re- 

W|fed[ j^iP him, but not to write as Pindar 

pfilald npt have written. 

"^ Of the Olympick Ode the bqglnniug is, I 

^ tBfcJk:,j^|pv'^the origjtol in elegance, and 

^jPPco'nclufion tfelow R :r^'^fttJaigtb. The 

co#iei9Hbn «Lfuppflied with great perfpicuity, 

rd^'hts, whibh tb a reader of lefs* 
tll^feem thrown together by. chance, are 
cmicatenated without any abruption. Though 

F 2 the 
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the Englifli ode cannot bewailed a tranflation, 
it may be very properly confulted as a com- 
mentary. 

The fpirit of Pindar is indeed not every 
where equally preferved. The following 
pretty lines are not fuch as his deep moutb 
was ufed to pour : . 

Great Rhea*s fon, ' 
If in Olympus^ top where thou^- 
Sitt'ft to behold thy facrcd fhow, < 
If in Alpheus* filver flight. 
If in my vcrfe thou take delight. 
My verfe, great Rhea's fon, which is 
, Lofty as that, and fmooth as this. 

In the Nemaean ode the reader muft, in 
mere juftice to Pindar, obferve t^iat whatever 
is faid of the original new moon^ her tender 
fore-head and her horns j is fuperadded by his 
paraphraft, who has many other plays of 
words and fancy unfuitable to the original, as, 

The table, free for every gueft, 
No doubt will thee admit. 
And feaft more upon thee, than thou on it. 


He 
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-^ He fotnettmes extends his author's thoughts 
W ' without improving them. In the Olympio- 
^ nick an oath is mentioned in a (ingle word, 
and Cowley ipends three lines in fwearing by 
the Caftalian Stream. We are told of The- 
ron's bounty, with a hint that he had ene- 
mies, which Cowley thus enlarges in rhym- 


But in this thanklefs world the giver 
Is envied e^i by the receiver ; 
'Tis now the cheap and frugal faihion 
Rather to hide than own the obligation : 
Nay, 'tis much «worfe than fo ; 
It now an artifice does grow 
Wrongs and injuries to do. 
Left men ihould think we owe* 

It is hard to conceive that a man of the 
firft rank in learning and wit, when he was 
dealing out fuch minute morality in fuch 
feeble didlion, could imagine, either waking 
or dreaming, that he imitated Pindar. 

In the following x)des, where Cowley 
choofes his own fubjeds, he fometimes rifes 
to dignity truly Pindarick ; and, if fome de- 

F 3 ficieacies 
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ficiencies of langi^c Ije forgiven, his drains 
arc fuch as thofe of the Theban Bard were to 
his conteniporaries : ^ 

Begin the fong, aad ftrikc the living lyre : 

Lo how the years to come, a nuiherottlwaod 

welUfitted qiiite^ • , *• 

All hand in hand dx> decently advance,^ 
And to my fong with fmooth^-and equal mea« 

fure dance ; 
While the dance lafts, how long flft^er it be,' 
My muiick's voice ihali bear it|gpmpany ; 

Till all gentle notes be drown'd 
In the laft trumpet's dreadful found. 

After fuch enthufiafa^, who will not la- 
ment to find the poet conclude with lines 
like thefe ! 

But flop, my Mufe— 

Hold thy Pindaric Pegafus clofely in. 

Which does to rage begin — 
1 — 'Tis an unruly and a hard-mouth'd horfe^--^ 
*Twill no unfkilful touch endure. 
But flings writer and reader too that fits not fure. ^ 

* Thcfamlt of Cowley, and perhaps of all 
the writers of the metaphyfical race, is that 

of 
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of purfuing his though l£(^y|^he laft ramifica« 
tions, by which he lofes thf?igrandeur of gc- 
I '»nerality; for of the grwtdft thing3 the parts 
^ little ; what is Uttlc can be but. pretty, 
d by claiming dignity bqfpcnes ridiculogs. 
all the power of defcription is.deftroyed 
by a iff||^ulou8 enumeration, and the force 
of metaphors is loft, when the mind by the 
mention of particulars is turned> more upon 
the original than the fecondary fenle, more 
upon that rrom which the illuftration is drawn 
than that to which it is applied* 

Of this we have a very eminent example 
in the ode intituled The Mu/e^ who goes to 
take the air in an intelleftual chariot, to 
\y,hicH he harneffes Fancy and Judgement, 
Wit and Eloquence, Memory and Invention : 
lip\y hp diftinguiftied Wit from Fancy, or 
how. Meqapry could properly torntribute to 
Motion, h^ has not explained : we are how* 
^ver content to fuppofe that he could have 
Jyftified. his qwn fi<3:ip!i, and wi(h to fee the 
Mule bjegin \x^x career ; but there is yet mare 
to be done. 

F 4 . let 
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Let the poftilion JwTOe mount, and let 

The coachman mt be fet ; 

And let the airy footman j running all befide. 

Make a long row of goodly, pride ; '' 

Figures^ conceit^ raptures^ and fentencfl^ ^|li9 

In a well-worded drefs, ^'^ .k V^ 

And innocent loves, and plea&nt trv^n| and 

ufeful lies. 
In ^1 theiir gaudy Uvfrieu 

Every mind is now difgufted with thi$ 
iCumber of 4nagnificence ; yet I cannot refvife 
pyfelf jthe four next lines ; 

]^^ount, ^orious queen, thy travelling throQCi 
And bid it to put on ; 
For long though cheerful is the way, . 
And life, alas! allows but one ill winter's day. 

In the fanjd.<ni^e, celebrating the power of 
the Mufe,v he gives her prefcience, or, in 
poetical language, the forefight of events 
hatching in futurity ; but haying once an egg 
in his mind, he cannot forbear to fhew PS 
ihgt h^ ]^.9Q]iy^ vsrhat an egg contains : 


Thou 


^ 
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Thou into the clofe nefts i^^lqi4|oft peep, 
1 And there with picrcing^dp 

Through ite firni fliell and the thick white doft 

^ i^TahmnP^cXhe a-foruiing lie, 
Cl(rfe iytheir facred fecundbte gfleep. 

The fame thought is more generally, and 
therefore more poetically, expreffed by Cafi- 
mir, a writer, who has many of thq beauties 
a^ faults of Cowley : 

Okinibus mundi Dominator horis 
Aptat urgendas per inane pennas^ 
Pars adhuc nido iatet, & futuros 

Crefcit in annos. 


Cowley, whatever was his fubjeft, feems 

to have been carried, by a kind of defliny, 

to the light and the familiar, or to conceits 

which require flill more ignoble epithets. A 

flau|;hter in the Red Sea new dies the waters ^ 

name ; and England, during the Civil War, 

* was Albion no more^ nor 4^ be named from white. 

It is furely by fome fafcination not eafify 

d furnaounted, that a writer, profeffing to re- 

^ vive the :p§blejl and higheft writing in verfe^ 

IMk^Srtbis addrefs to the new yea|.; 
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Nay, if tjPlA)^^ gende year, 

Let DOC fo mrofflir love be there. 

Vain, fruitlefs love I mean ; for^ §9^^^ 7^^^$ 

Although I fear, ^&^^ 

There's of <thi$ caption little need^^VI^ 

Yet, gentle ^y^ar, take heed 

How thou doft rttjkc 

Such a miftake ; V 
Such love I mean alone *•' 
' As by thy cruel predeceflbrs has been ihQwn; 
For, though I have too much caufe to doubt ki 
I fain would try, for once, if life can live with^- 
out it. v' 

^' The reader of this will be incliaed to cry 

put with Prior — - 

r 

le Critics^ fay, 
flow poor to this was Findar^sftyle I 

Even thofe who cannot perhaps find in th# 

jt lilhmian or Nemaean fongs what Antiquity 

has dllpofed thetn to expeflt, will at leaft fee 

that they are ill reprefented by fuch puny 

^ * poetry^ and all will determine that, if thi« 

be the pld Theban ftrain, it is not worthy of ^ 
revival* ^^ 
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To the difproporticn and incongrifity of 
Cowley's fentiments muft 6e added the uncer- 
tainty aildi lcx>fenefs of his cheafures* Hfe ^ 
takes itMJiiberty of u(ing in any place a verfe 
of anyiehgtht from two iyllables to twelve* 
The verfes of Piqdar jiave, as he obfecveS| 
very little hanilbftygto a modem ear ; yet by 
examining the iylirt>les wq perceWe them to ^ 
be regular, mid^ye reafbn enough for fup- 

V 

poiing that th^ ancient audiences were de- 
lighted with the found. The imitator cmght 
therefore to have adopted what he found, *c 

and to have added what was wanting; to ^ 
J>ave j^eferved a conftant return^of the famt*^ ^-^ ^ * 
imn^rsy and to have fupplied fnK>othn6fs of ||p 
trai^ntWn aod continuity of thought. 

It is urged by Dr, Sprat, that the irregula* , 

rity of numbers is the very thing which makes 
that kind of foefyfit for all manner of fubjeSis. 
But he ihould have remembered, that what 
is fit for every thing can fit nothiifg welh 
The great pleafure of verfe arifes from the 
known meafure of the lines, and uniform 
ftrudure of the ftanzas, by which the voice 
is regulated, and the memory relieved. 

If 
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If the Pindariek ftyle be, what Cowley 

. thinks It, the higheft and noblejl kind of writ'^ 

tf^ In verfe^ it can be adapted only to high 

. and noble fubjefts ; and it will not bo eafy 

to reconcile the poet with the critick, or to 

conceive how that can be the higheft kind of 

\ writing in verfe which^ afccording to Sprat, 

♦ w chjgfiy tt^ be frrferredfS^ itt near affinity to 
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"* i This lax and lawlefs verfification fo much 

concealed the dcficiences of the barren, and 
* ^ flattered the lazinefs of the idle, that it im- 
"' ^ *^*ja|pediately overfpread our books of poetry ; utt 
*^ the boys and girls caught the pleafing (^lon; 
#^d they that could do nothing elfe Cfi(uld 
write like Pindar. The rights of antiquity 
•' \ were invaded, and diforder tried to break into 

the Latin : a poem * on the Sheldonian The- 
atre, in which all kinds of verfe are (haken 
„ together, is, unhappily inferted in the Af^ 

"^.^ ^ ^ng/ican/e. Pindarifm prevailed about half 


m 


* Firft publiflied m quarto, 1669, under the title of 
** Carmen Pindaricum in Theatnim Shcldonianum in 
** folennibus magnifici Operii Encoeniis. Rccitatum Julii 
** die 9, Anno 1669, a Corljctto Owen, A. B. JEd. Chr# 
V Alumnp Authorc." R, 

a cen- 
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i century; but at laft died gradually away, 
•nd other imitations fupply its place. 

The Pindarick Odes have fo long enjoyed 
the higheft degree of poetical reputation, that "^ 

I am not willing to difmifs them with una« 
bated cenfure ; ^and furely though the mode 
of their cotopofition be erroneo|^ yet many 
i parts deferve at leafl; that admi^naiT^'4||iich is 

due to great cotoprehenfion oP k||iwiOT^e, 
and great fertility of fancy. The thoughts 
are often new, and often ftiiking ; but the 
greatnefs of one part is difgraced by the little- 
nefs of another ; and totaj^^negligence of lan- 
'guage gives the noUeft conceptions tht a^«. 
pesUbnce of a fabric auguA in the plan, but 
mean in the materials. Yet furely tfaialb 


. • 
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verfes are not without a juft claim to praife; * ^ 
of which it may be faid with truth, that no ^^'' 


41 


man' but Cowley could have written them. 

The Davideis now remain^ to be confi- 
dered ; a poem which th^uthor designed tmk. 
have extended to twelve books, merely, as 
he makes no fcruple of declarhig, becaufe 
the ^neid had that number; but he had 
leifure or perfeverance only to write the third 
I part. 


• 
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part. Epick poems have beea left uo^ifhed 

by Virgilt Statius^ Spenfer, *mdi Cowley* 

* ,. Tha^ wc. have not the whole * Davideis is, 

« 

jft howewr, not much to be regretted ; for in 
this undertaking Cowley is^ tacitly ajt kaft, 
confeKed to have miicarried^ There are not 
many examples of fo great a work, produced 
i by sn autl^ generally read, and generally 
prajfeip. thauhas crept through a centiyni. 
»f^ fof^^ittie regard. Whatever is faiflh<3r 
Cowley, is meant of his other works. Of 
the Davi4eis no mention is made ; it never 
, appears in books, nor emerges in converfaei^. 
By the SfeBator if^has been once quote(^^ by 
JRymer it has once4)een jH^ifeli; and by P'j^- 
^ -ien^ \x\ " Mac Flecknoe," it has once been 
ftiMtated ; nor do I recoiled: nnich olfeeir 
notice from its publication till now in the 
whole fucceffion of Englifli literature'/^ 

Of this filence and negleft, if the reafbn 

mbe inquired, it will be found partly in the 

/choice of the fubpdij and partly ip 

formance of the work. 
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Sacred Hiftory has been always read with 
fubmiilive reverence, and ah imagination 
. over- 



4 


4 


over^flived and controlled. We have beea 


accuiroinSi^fX) acquiefc^ in the nakednefs and 

^licity <x 

^fe on its 
fidenee as iupprefles curiofity. ^Wegowith^^^ 


fimplicTty of the authentic narratj|K, .jpd to 

repofe on its veracity with fuch^umt^e ioMi* t A S 



the hiftorian as he goes, and flop with hiaoi 
when he ftops. All aniplification is frivoloiis 
ahd vait^ ; ail addition to that w\^h is already |tf ^P ^ 
cient for the purpofes of r^ligiofl' fecais ^ 
only ufelefsy but in fon>e degree profane W 


-. Such events as were produced by the vifiUe 
^' . inlrpofition of Divine Power are above 5hc 
^ pc^wr of bjiinoaa genius to d'^nify. The 
xnil'adle o£ Cfl|tiQ|g|Hiowever it may tce tfjy .J^ 
with ioiages, i^bdltwfcribpd with little dflR- : 
fulbn of, language : He /pake the word^ tsutd' 
Wtlfty iMpTY made. 

f||||fttS|khat Saul was troubled with an 
evilfpir^ frdW this Cowley takes an oppor- 
otunity of defcribing hell, and telling the 
'^iA|fer of^ucifer, who was^ he fays, 

. S« gf^lfef abided hoft of fprite^ fl . ^s 
Like Hefpcr leading forth the fpangled nights {' 

* ^ % But i 
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But down like lightniog^ which him 
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firuck, ho 

. ^* ■ 
. Ail^ r^^d at his firft plunge into.fhe flame. 

Lucifer tmkts a fpeech to the inferiot 

agents of mifchief, in which there ^ is fbme- 

. ^ thing of heathenifm, and therefore of ina- 

A ^jff It propriety ; and, to give efficacy to his words, 

* *^ ^^ concludes by lafhing his breqfi mth bis Ij 

^'^ tail. Envy, after a paufe, fteps out, 

among other declarations of her zeal utters 
thefe lines : gk J^ i 

Do thou but threat, loud ftorms 1i)Ail'%>a£c 

■^ ' ^ AifS thunder echo to Wt trembling Iky. 

.Whilft raging feas fwell to fo bold an hergki^ . 
As fliall the fire's proud eloment zSti^Bfiu * il 
Th' old drudging Sun^ from his lop|-bcj|pi w^y. 
Shall at thy voice ftart, andjKKiAf thiuday. 
The jocund brbs fhall break dW nflRr^d pace. 
And {tubborn poles change their allotted placCr 
Heaven's gilded troops Ihall flutter here and thercj^ 
Leaving their boafting fongs tun''^^ OmP* ^ 
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^ Eviery reader feels himfelf^eary witb 
this ufelefs ta^^ of an allegpucal Being. 

If 
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It is not only when the events are confer- 
fedly miraculous, that fancy and fidlion lofe 
their efFeft : the whole fyftem of life, while 
the Theocracy was yet vifible, has an ap- 
pearance fo different from all other fcenes of 
human aftion, that the reader of the Sacred 
Volume habitually confiders it as the peculiar 
mode of exiilence of a diftinft fpecies of 
mankind, that lived and adled with manners 
nncommunicable ; fo that it is difficult even 
for imagination to place us in the ftate of 
them whofe ftory is related, and by confe- 
quence their joys and griefs are not ^afily 
adopted, nor can the attention be often in- 
terefted in any thing that befalls them. 

To the fubjeft thus originally indifpofed to 
the reception of poetical embellifhments, 
the writer brought little that could reconcile 
impatience, or attradt curiofity. Nothing 
can be more difgufting than a narrative fpan- 
gled with conceits ; and conceits are all that 
thr-'Davideis fupplies. 


One of the great fources of poetical de- 
light is defcription, or the power of prefent- 
VoL.I. G i^^g 
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ing pidlures to the mind. Cowley gives 
inferences inftead of images, and (hews not 
what may be fuppofed to have been feen, but- 
w hat thoughts the fight might have fuggefted* 
When Virgil defcribes the ftone which 
Turnus lifted againft jEneas, he fi^es the 
attention on its bulk and weight: 

Saxum circurafpicit ingens, 
Saxum antiquum, ingens, campo quod forte 

jacebat 
Limes agro pofitus, litem ut difcerneret arvis. 

Cowley fays of the ftonc with which 
Cain flew his brother, 

I faw bim fling the ftone, as if he meant 
At once his muither and his monuments 

Of tlfe fword taken from Gollah, he fays> 

A fword fo great, that it was only fit 

To cut ofif his great head that came with it. 

Other poets defcribe death by fbme of its 
common appearances, Cowley fays, with a 

learned 
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learned allufion to fepulchral lamps real or fa- 
bulous^ 

Twixt his right ribs deep pierced the furious 

blade^ 
And open'd wide thofe fecret Veffels where 
Life's light goes out, when firft they let-in air* 

But he has allufions tulgar as well as 
learned. In a vifionary fucceflion of kings : 

Joas at firft does bright and glorious fliow, . 
In life's frefli morn his fame does early crow. 


Defcnbing an undifciplined army, after 
having faid with elegance, 

His forces feemM no army, but a crowd 
Heartlefs, unarmed, diforderly, and loud, 

he gives them a fit of the ague* 

. The allufions, however, are not always to 
vulgar things: be offends by exaggeration as 
much as by diminution : 

The king was plac'd alone, and o'er his head 
A well-wrought heaven of filk and gold wa* 
fpreadi 

Oa What- 
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Whatever he writes is always polluted 
With fome conceit : 

Where the fun's fruitful beams give metals birth. 
Where he the growth of fatal gold does fee, 
Gold, which alone more influence has than he* 

In one paiTage he flarts a fudden queilion, 
to the confufion of philofophy : 

Ye learned heads, whom ivy garlands grace, . 

Why does that twining plant the oak embrace ; ^ 

The oak for courtihip moft of all unfit. 
And rough as are the winds that fight with it ? 

His expreflions have ibmetimes a degree of 
meannefs that furpalTes expedation : 

Nay, gentle guefts, he cries, fince now you're \ 

The ftory of your gallant friend begin. j 

In a fimile defcriptive of the Morning : 

As glimmering ftars juft at th* approach of day, 
Calhier'd by troops, at laft drop all away. 

The 
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The drefs of Gabriel deferves attention : 

He took for ikin a cloud moft foft and bright. 
That e'er the mid day fun picrc'd through 

with light; 
Upon his cheeks a lively blufli he fpread, 
Waih'd from the morning beauties' deepefl red ; 
An harmlcfs flattering meteor flione for hair. 
And fell adown his flioulders with loofe care; 
He cuts out a (ilk mantle from the (kies^ 
Where the moft fprightly azure pleas'd the eyes ; 
This he with ftarry vapours fprinkles all. 
Took in their prime ere they grow ripe and fall ; 
Of a new rainbow ere it fret or fade. 
The cboiceft piece cut out^ a fcarfe is made. 

This is a juft fpecimen of Cowley's ima- 
gery : what might in general expreffions be 
great and forcible, he weakens and makes 
ridiculous by branching it into fmall parts* 
That Gabriel was inverted with the fofteft or 
brighteft colours of the fky, we might have 
been told, and been difmifled to improve the 
idea in our different proportions of concep- 
tion ; but Cowley could not let us go till he 
had related where Gabriel got firft his Ikin, 
and then his mantle, then his lace, and then 

G 3 his 
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his fcarfe, and related it in the terms of the 
mercer aiid taylor. 

Sometimes he indulges himfelf in a digref- 
fion, always conceived with his natural exu- 
berance, and CQAimonly, even where it i$ 
not long, continued till it is tedious ; 

I* th* library a few choice authors flood. 

Yet 'twas well ftor*d, for that fmall ftorc was 

good ; 
Writing, man's fpiritual phyfic, was not then 
Itfelf, as now, grown a difeafe of men. 
Learning (young virgin) but few fuitors knew ; 
The common proftitute fhe lately grew," 
And with the fpurious brood loads now the prefsj 
Laborious efFeds of idlenefs. 

As the Davideis affords only four bbois^ 
though intended to confift of twelve, there 
is no opportunity for fuch criticifms as Epick 
poems commonly fupply. The plan of the 
whole work is very imperfeftly Ihewn by the 
third part. The duration of an unfinifhed 
adion cannot be known. Of charaders 
either not yet introduced, or fliewn but upon 
few occafions, the full extent and the nice 
difcriminations cannot be afcertained. Tb© 

fable 
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fatde is plainly implex, formed rather from 
the Odyffey than the Iliad ; and many artifi- 
ces of diverfification are employed, with the 
ikill of a man acquainted with the bed: 
models* The paft is recalled by narration, 
and the future auticipated by vifion: but hq 
has been fo lavifli of his poetical art, that it 
is difficult to imagine how he could fill eight 
books more without praftifing again the fame 
modes of difpofing his matter; and perhaps 
the perception of this growing incumbrance 
inclined him to ftop. By this abruption, 
pofterity loft more inilrudion than delight* 
If the continuation of the Davideis can be 
miffed, it is for the learning that had been 
diffufed over it, and the notes in which it 
had been explained* 

Had not his charaflers been depraved like 
every other part by improper decorations, 
they would have deferved uncommon praife* 
He gives Saul both the body and mind of a 
hero : 

His way once chofe, he forward thruft outright. 
Nor turn'd afide for danger or delight* 
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And the different beauties of the lofty Merah 
and the gentle Michol are very juftly con- 
ceived and ftrqngly paintecj. 

Rymer has declared the Davideis fuperior 
to the Jerujalem of Tajfo^ " which/* fays he, 
the poet, with all his care, has not totally 
purged from pedantry.'* If by pedantry is 
meant that minute knowledge which is de- 
rived from particular fciences and ftudies, in 
oppofition to the general notions fupplied by 
a wide furvey of life and nature, Cowley 
certainly errs, by introducing pedantry far 
more frequently than Taflb. I know not, 
indeed, why they fhould be compared; for 
the refemblance of Cowley's work to Taflb's 
is only that they both exhibit the agency of 
celeftjal and infernal fpirits, in which how- 
ever they difFer widely ; for Cowley fuppofes 
them commonly to operate upon the mind by 
fuggtftion ; Taflb reprefents them» as pro- 
moting or obftrudting events by external 
agency. 

Of pcirticular paffages that can be pro- 
perly compared, I remember only the de- 
icription of Heaven, n\ which the different 
Z mau) 
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manner of the two writers is fufficiently 
difcernible. Cowley's is fcarcely defcription, 
unlefs it be poilible to defcribe by negatives; 
for he tells us only what there is not ia 
. heaven. Taflb endeavours to reprefent the 
iplendours and pleafures of the regions of 
happinefs. Taflb afFords images, and Cow- 
ley fcntiments. It happens, however, that 
Taflb's defcription afFords fome reafon for 
Rymer's cenfure. He fays of the Supreme 
Being, 

H^ fotto i piedi e fato e la natura 
Miniftri humili^ e'l moto, e ch'il mifura* 

The fecond line has in it more of pedantry 
than perhaps can be found in any other Aanza 
of the poem. 

In the peryfal of the Davideis, as of all 
Cowley's works, we find wit and learning 
unprofitably fquandered. Attention has no 
relief; the affeilions are never moved; we 
are fometimes furprifcd, but never delighted, 
and find much to admire, but little to approve, 
^ill however it is the work of Cowley, of a 

mind 
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mind capacious by pature^ and replenl(hed 
by ftudy. 

In the general review of Cowley's poetry 
it will be found, that he wrote with abundant 
fertility, but negligent or unflcilful feledion ; 
with much thought, but with little imagery ; 
that he is never pathetick, and rarely fublime;^ 
but always either ingenious or learned, either 
acute or profound. 

. It is^faid by Denham In his elegy, 

To him no author was unknown ; 
Yet what he writ was all his own. 

Tins wide pofition requires lefs limitation, 
when it is affirmed of Cowley, than perhaps 
of any other poet. — He read much, and yet 
borrowed little. 

His charafter of writing was indeed not 
his own; he unhappily adopted that which 
was predominant. He faw a certain way to 
prefent praiie ; and not fufficiently enquiring 
by what means the ancients have continued 
to delight through all the changes of human 

man- 
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SQauoers^ he contented himfelf with a deci<» 
duous laurel, of which the verdure in its 
fpring was bright and gay, but which time 
has been continually Aealing from his brows. 

< 
' He was in his own time coniidered as of 
unrivalled excellence. Clarendon reprefents 
him as having taken a flight beyond all that 
went before him ; and Milton is faid to have 
declared, that the three greateft Englifli poets 
were Spenfer, Shakfpeare, and Cowlejr. 

His manner he had in common with others: 
but his fentiments were his own. Upon 
every fubjefk he thought for himfelf; and 
fuch was his copioufnefs of knowledge, that 
foasething x at once remote and applicable 
rufhed into his mind; yet it is not likely 
that he always rejeded a commodious idea 
merely becaufe another "^had ufed it : his 
known wealth was fo great, that he might 

» 

have borrowed without ibfs of credit. 

*' . . ' ■ ■ ' 

In his elegy on Sir Henry Wotton, the laft 
lines have fuch refemblance to the noble epi- 
gram of Grotius upon the death of Scaliger, 

that 
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that I cannot but think them copied from it> 
though they are copied by no fervile hand. 

One pafTage in his Miftrtfi is fo apparently 
borrowed from Donne, that he probably 
would not have written it, had it not mingled 
with his own thoughts, fo as that he did 
not perceive himfclf taking it from another : 

Although I think thou never found wilt be^ 
Yet' Fm refolv'd to fearch for thee ; 
The fearch itfelf rewards the pains. 

So^ though the chymic his great fecret mifs^ 

(For neither it in Art or Nature is) 
Yet things well worth his toil he gains: 
And does his charge and labour pay 

IWith good unfought experiments by the way. 

GOWLEV. 

Some that have deeper digg'd Love's mine than I| 
Say^ where his centric happinefs doth lie: 

I have lov'd, and got, and told ; 
But fliould I love, get, tell, till I were old, 
I jfhould not find that hidden myftery \ 

Oh, 'tis impofture all : 
And as no chymic yet th* elixir got. 

But glorifies his pregnant pot. 


If 
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If by the way to him befal 
Some odoriferous thing, or medicinal^ 
So lovers dream a rich and long delight^ 
But get a winter-feeming fummer's nighc« 

Jonfon and Donne, as Dr. Hard remarkst 
were then in the higheft efteem. 

It is related by Clarendon, that Cowley 
always acknowledges his obligation to the 
learning and induftry of Jonfon ; but I have 
found no traces of Jonfon in his works : to 
emulate Donne, appears to have been his pur^ 
pofe ; and froni Donne he may have learned 
that familiarity with religious images, and 
that light alluiion to facred things, by which 
readers far (hort of fandity are frequently of- 
fended ; and which would not be born in the 
prefent age, when devotion, perhaps not 
* more fervent, is more delicate. 

* 

Having produced one paffage taken by 
Cowley from Donne, I will recompenfe him 
by another which Milton feems to have bor- 
rowed from him* He fays of Goliah, 


His 
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His fpear, the trunk was of a lofty tre^ 
Which Nature meant ibme tail fliip'a mail 
ihaoldbe» 

MiltOQ of Satan : 

His fpear, to equal which the talleft pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mail 
Of fome great admiral^ were but a wand^ 
He walked with. 

His diiSion was in his own time cenfured 
as negligent. He feems not to have known^ 
or not to have oonfidered, that words being 
arbitrary muft owe their power to'afibciation, 
and have the influence, and that only, which 
cuftom has given them. Language is the 
drefs of thought: and as the nobieft mien^ 
or moft graceful aftion, would be degraded 
and obfcured by a garb appropriated to the 
grofs employments of rufticks or mechanicksj 
fb the moft heroic lentiments will lofe their 
efficacy, and the moft fplendid ideas drop 
their magnificence, if they are conveyed by 
words ufed commonly upon low and trivial 
occafions, debafed by vulgar mouths, and 
contaminated by inelegant applications. 

3 Truth 
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Truth indeed is always truth, and reafon 
is always reafen ; they have an intrinfic and 
unalterable value, and conAicute that Intel- 
ledual gold which defies deftrudion : but 
gold may.be fo concealed in faafer matter^ 
that only a chymlfl: can recover It ; {enfc may 
be fo hidden in unrefined and plebeian words^ 
that none but philofophers can di(lingui(h it ; 
and both may be fo burled in impurities, as 
fiot to pay the coft of their extraftioa. 

• 

. The di49tion^ being the vehicle of the 
thoughts, firft prefents itfelf to the intel- 
le£lual eye : and if the firft appearance offends, 
a further knowledge i^ not often fought. 
.Whatever profeffes to benefit by pleafing, 
xnufl pleafe at once. The pleafures of the 
mind imply fomething fudden and unex- 
peSed ; that which elevates mufl always fur- 
prife. What is perceived by flow degrees 
may gratify us with confcioufnefs of im- 
provement, but will never ftrike with the 
Xcnk of pleafure. 

Of all this, Cowley appears to have been 
^thout knowledge, or without care. He 

makes 
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snakes no feledion of words, nor feeks any 
neatnefs of phrafe : he has no elegance either 
lucky or elaborate ; as his endeavours were 
rather to imprefs fentences upon the under- 
ftanding than images on the fancy, he has few 
epithets, and thofe fcattered without pecu* 
liar propriety of nice adaptation. It feems ta 
follow from the neceffity of the fubjed, ra- 
ther than the care of the writer, that the 
diftion of his heroic poem is lefs familiar 
than that of his flighteft writings. He has 
given not the fame numbers, but the fame 
di6lion, to the gentle Anacreon and the tem- 
peftuous Pindar. 

His verification feems to have had very 
little of his care ; and if what he thhiks be 
true, that his numbers are unmufical only 
when they are ill read, the art of reading 
them is at prefent loft ; for they are com- 
monly harfli to modern ears. He has indeed 
many noble lines, fuch as the feeble care of 
Waller never could produce. The bulk of 
his thoughts fometimes fwelled his verfe to 
unexpefted and inevitable grandeur ; but his^ 
excellence of this kind is merely fortuitous: 
he finks willingly down to his general . care- 

leffnefs, 
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»^Siffni€stinad svoklsonritk veij ilktiocare either 
meannefs or -fa^penty. 

One flings a mottcitain^aad:it9vyLr«vrs.t9o 
'^orn^upwlth!t. 

His rhymes are very^pften made by ^pro- 
nouns, or particles, .or the .like, unirijportant 
words, whifih.jdi^ppflint.the ip^r^,^od,deftroy 
the eni|fg}):^/o£4be litie. 

His coihiaaatian&fofitiiifi&eeot :meaCures is 
fometin^c^ ^iiboatit ^ndtvnpldaiiiig ;: 'he. joins 
•*verfes togitiier, • of -which **thc' former ' docs 
ffot*ffideigafily into^the latter, 

' The words do ^t\&diJ, which fo much de- 
grade in p^efent'feftimation* the line 'that ad- 
mits them, were in the time of Cotvley little 
cenfured or avoided ;Mhow toftett hQdjfedrthem 
I- And^with; Juow J3adia«i.ciflr<i<Jl^,.at .lejift . „to our 
ears, will appear by a paflage, in wiiiqh every 
reader vwillutlapawt.ctoio.fe^ f}ufl;,,a}id >,noblq^ 
thoughts defrauded of their praife by inele- 
gance of language : 
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Where honour or where confcience does not blind. 

No other law (hall (hackle me ; 

Slave to myfelf I ne*er will be ; 
Nor ihall my future anions be confined 

By my own prefent mind. 
Who by refolves and vows engaged does ftand 

For days, that yet belong to fate. 
Does like an unthrift mortage his eflatc. 

Before it falls into his hand, 

The bondman of the cloifter fo. 
All that he does receive //<?w always owe. 
And flill as Time comes in, it goes away. 

Not to enjoy, but debts to pay ! 
Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell ! 
, Which his^ hour's work as well as hours does tell : 
Unhappy till the laft, the kind releafing knell. 

His heroick lines are often formed of mo- 
nofyllables ; but yet they are fooietimes fweet 
and fonorous. 

He fays of the Meffiah, 

Round the whole earth his dreaded name fhall 

found. 
And reach to worlds that mufi not yet be found. 

In another place, of David, 

Yet bid him go fecurely, when he fends ; 
*Tis Saul that is his foe, and we his friends. 

Thi 
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j'be man who has his God^ no aid can lack ; 
And we who bid him go, . will bring bim back. 

Yet amldft his negligence he fometimes 
attempted an improved and fcientific verfifica- 
tion ; of which it will be heft to give his own 
account fubjoined to this line : 

Nor can the glory contain itfelf in th' endlefs 
Ipace. 

" 1 am forry that it is neceflary to ad mo* 
** nifli the moft part of readers, that it is not 
" by negligence that this verfe is fo loofe, 
** long, and, as it were, vaft ; it is to paint 
•*in the number the nature of the thing 
•* which it defcribes, vvhich I would have 
*Vobferved in divers other places of this poem', 
*' that el fe will pafs for very carelefs verfes: 
** as before, 

* Arid over rn 5 the neighboring fields with violent 
courfe* , 

•' In the fecond book; 

Down a precipice deep^ down he cafis them alU^^ 
*<~And, 

And fell a-down bisjhoulders with loofe care^ 

> 
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** In the third, 

prah was his helmet,, bis bootsJbrafs^ and o^etr 
His breajl a thick plate offtrong brafs be nxore^ 

" In the fourth, 

4 

like fame fair pine o*'er 'looking alltb* ignobler woed^ 

Some from the rocks cafi themfelves down headlong, 

*^ And naany more : but^it is enough to in- 
" fiance in a few. The thing is, that the 
•f difpoiition of words, and , numbers fhould' 
** be fuch, as that, out of the order and found 
*^ of then^, the things themfelvps ma^ be re*- 
^^ presented. This the greeks were not fo 
*' accurate as to bind themfelves tp ; neither 
*• have our Englifli poet« obferved it, for 
•* aught I can find. The Latins (qui mufas 
^^ colunt feveriores) fometimes did it; and> 
** their prince, Virgil, always : in whom the 
^* examples are innumerable, and taken no- 
*-* tice of by all judicious men, fo that it is 
** fuperfluous to coUedt them." 

I know hot whether he has, in many of 
thefe initances, attained the reprefentation or 

refera- 
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refemblance tHat he purpofes. Verfc can 
itfn^tStc^6l\\y^ (dxind and rrtbtiBnV A ibundlefs 
vcfifera JSVaa^/^^^v'^rfe, ahd^i Wrfe of b^aft' 
or oijlrong brafs^ feem to xomprife ^very in* 
congruous and unfociable ideas. What there 
is petuila'r in ih<5 fdiiiid'of the line ejfpreffing 
/o3//M^',' I^ bfjii'at 'arfcove^ i' tibr Why' the 
p%e\iiMM\X3L an' Afexandrine than in ten 

Tables;^'- "• '■ "'"'■ ^' ■■■■■- 
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But, not to defraud him of his due praife, 
he has given one examplb' t^'reprbfentative' 
verfificatien, which perhaps no other EngliOi 
Seiiatf%ual'J ••^' " » '" '• - '•^' •• ''* 

Begin, be bold, and venture to be wife : 
He, who defers this work from (fay to day. 
Does on a river s bank expeaing ftay 
TilftVi^Wftcil^ fl[^^am'tharfto)^i>^l hitii Ihall be 

JFi&a^ funs^ ard, as it runs, f^ iverjball run on^ 
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Cowley was, I believe, the firft poet that 
mingled Alexandrines at pleafufe with the 
conimon heroick of teh fyUables ; and from 
him Dryden borrotVed the praaice, whethejf 
ornamental or licentious. He confidered the 
rerfe 6f twelve iyllabtes as elevated and ma- 
' ' ' H 3 ^ jeftick 
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jeftick, and has therefore : deviated into that 
meafure when he fuppofes .the voice he^rd of 
the Supreme Being, 

r 

The Author of the Davideis is commended 
by Dryden for having written it in cpuplets, 
becaufe he ^ifcpvered that any ftaff was top 
lyrical for an heroick ppem ; but thi§ feems 
to have been known before by May and 
Sandysy the tranflators of the Pharfalia and 
the Mctamorphofeg. 

In the Davideis are fome hemiftichs, or 
verfes left; imperfe£l by the author, in iiiiita- 
tion of Virgil, whom he fuppofes not to have 
intended to complete them : that this opinion 
i^-errpneous, may be probably concluded, be- 
caufe this truncation is imitated by v\p fubfe-: 
queht Roman poet ; becaufe Virgil himfelf 
filled up one broken line in the heat of recita- 
tion ; becaufe in one the fenfe is now unfi- 
iiifhed ; and becaufe all that can be done by 
a broken verfe, a Ime interfered by zcafura^ 
and a full flop, will equally efFed. 

Of triplets in his Davideis he makes no 
ufe, and perhaps did not at firft think them 

allowa- 
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allowable; but he appears afterwards to have 
changed his mitid, for in the verfes on the 
government of Cromwell he inferts them 
liberally with great happinefs. 

After fo much crtticifm on his Poems, the 
Eflays which accompany them muft not be 
forgotten. What is faid by Sprat of his con- 
verfation, that no man could draw from it 
any fufpicion of his excellence in poetry, 
may be applied to thefe compofitions. No 
' author ever kept his verfe and his profe at a 
greater diftance from each other. His thoughts 
are natural, and his fiyle has a fmopth and 
placid equability, which has never yet ob- 
tained its due commendation^ Nothing is 
far- fought, or bard- laboured ; but all is eafy 
without feeblenefs, and familiar without 
groflhefs. 

It has been obferved by Felton, in his 
Eflay on the Clafficks, that Cowley was be- 
loved by every Mufe that he courted ; and 
that he has rivalled the Ancients in every 
kind of poetry but tragedy. 

H 4 It 
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lb may he aftirined^) without myienoaadT 
aftick^ fervQvtrv that Hebraught'to hi&»f)wtiGk 
labours a mind replete \i4th' learning^) an4; 
that his pages are embelliflied with all the 
oromnentS' which books- could' fupply;. that 
he* Wq8) tftie firfl whor impaited to £iig}i% 
numbersjeheentfiufiaftn^ of? the greater od«^ 
and the gaiety of the^lefs; that he was eqfially* 
qjjalified fqr fprfiely faUieSy and^ fi>i^ loftjf 
fKghts;< thvst be was among thofe* wha freed 
traiffladbn froiM fi^rvility^ attd%. injkad of 
fdilowing bis) author at a dtftanee^ wsdJked* by^ 
Ki& {i{|g ; ^ tbttv if be led verfificafeipQ^ y^, 
ifH^prtfv^ablev he left Hkewile from tk«^^ to* 
t^mc* foch fptcimmis of excellence as en^bk^ 
fiiG4fi0dipg pacts' t& improvt it« 
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OF Sir JO»N DENHAM very littfe 
is known but what is rehtcd of him b^. 
Wood, or by hinifelf; 

He was born at Dublin in 1 6 1 5 ; the only 
fbn of Sir John Denhana, of Little Hociely 
in Efft%^ then chief baro^ of the Exchequei? 
in Ireland, and of Eleanor, daughter of Sir 
Garret More, baron of Mellefont. 

Two years afterwards, his father, being 
made one of the barons of the Exchequer in 
England, brought him away from his native 
country} and pducated hini in London* 


hi 
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In 1 63 1- he was fent to Oxford, where he 
was confidered *' as a dreaming young man, 
*' given more to dice and cards than ftudy ;'* 
and therefore gave no prognofticks of his fu- 
ture eminence ; nor was fufpefted to conceal, 
under fluggiflinefs and laxity, a genius born 
to. improve the literature of his country. 

When he was, three years afterwards, re- 
moved to Ivincoln's Inn, he profecuted the 
common law with fufficiexit appearance of 
application j yet did not lofc his propenfity 
to cards and dice ; but was very often plun- 
dered by gamefters. 

Being feverely reproved for this folly, he 
profefled, and perhaps believed, himfelf re- 
claimed ; and, to teftify the (incerity of his 
repentance, wrote and publiflied /' An Effay 
*^ upon Gaming." 

He feems to have divided his fludies be- 
tween law and poetry; for, in 1636, he 
tranflated the fecpnd book of the -/Eneid, 

Two 
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Two years after, his father died; and 
then, notwithftanding his refolutions and 
profeffions, he returned again to the vice of 
gaming, and loft feveral thoufand pounds that 
had been left him. 

In 1642, he publiflied <« The Sophy/* 
This fecms to have given him his firft hold 
of thepublick attention; for Waller remarked, 
** that he broke out like the Irifli rebellion 
^' three fcore thoufand ftrong when nobody 
^^ was aware, or in the leaft fufpefled it;*' 
an obfervation which could have had no pro- 
priety, had his poetical abilities been known 
before. 

He was after that pricked for (herifF of 
Surrey, and madegovernor of Farnham Caftle 
for the king; but he foon refigned that 
charge, and retreated to Oxford, where, in 
1643, he publiflied " Cooper's Hill." 

This poem had fuch reputation as to excite 
the common artifice by which envy degrades 
excellence. A report was fpread, that the 
performance was not his own, but that he 

had 
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had bought it of a vicar for forty pounds. 
TJie.fame attempt was made to rob Addifon 
^(M^ Catp,. and^Pope of^his i^Oay^ on CntN 

In 1647, the diftreffcs of the royal, family 
required him to engage in more dangerous 
employments. He was entrufted by the 
qupen wjth a meflpge to the Ichig ; and, by. 
whatever means, fo far fpftened the ferocity 
oX Hjugl^^ Peters, that l^y l^is interceflion ad-* 
million was procured, Of the king's conde- 
fcenlion he has given an account in the dedi- 
cation of his works. 

- .J M< t 4'. ijt- «* .11 
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He was afterwards employed in carrying 
on the king's correfpondence ; and, as ^e 
feys, discharged this office with great fyfpty 
to the royaiifts : and l?eing accidentally dif^ 
covered by the adverfe party's knowledge of 
Mr. Cowley's hand, b^ ?fcaped Happily both 
for himfeif an4 his friends. 

He was yetf engaged in a greater under- 
taking. In April 1648, he conveyed James 
the duke of York from London into France, 
jind delivered him there to the queen and 
4 princes 
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i ^ prince of ^y alesr TJi^s year he publiflied his 

tranflatioii of " Cato Major." 


He ncA^ refided in France, as one nf 


He now.refided in France, as one of the 
followers of the exiled kipg; and, to.diverf 
the melancholy of their condition, was fome- 
times enjoined by bis mafter to write occa-* 
fiond verfcs ; one of which amufements was 
probably his ode or fong upon, the Embafly 
to l^oland, by which he and lord Crofts pro* 

..cured a cpntritjution of ten thoufand pounds 

^ from the Scptch, that wandered over that 
kingdom. Pojand , was at that time very 
much freauented by itinerant traders, wha, 
in a country of very little conimerce" and of 
great, extent, where every man refided on his 
own eftate, contributed very much to the 
acQornmodation of life, by, bringing to every 

. man's houfe thofe Kttle neceffaries which 
it w^is.very inconvenient to want,, *and very 
trpublefome to C^tch. I have formerly read^ 
without mvich refleftiqn, of the multitude of 

...Scotchmen^ that travelled with their wares ia 

Poland ; and that their numbers were not 

• ••«»ik ««. ^.•^,« 

fmall, the fuccefs of this negociation givesL 
fufficient evidence^ 

About 
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About this time, what eftate the • war and 
the gamefters had left him was foW, by order 
of the parliament ; and when, in 1652, he 
returned to England, he was entertained by 
the earl of Pembroke. 

Of the next years of his life there is no ac* 
count. At the Refloration he obtained that 
which many miffed, the reward of his loy- 
alty ; being made furveyor of the king's 
buildings, and dignified with the order of the 
Bath. He feems now to have learned fome 
attention to money ; for Wood fays, that he 
got by this place feven thoufa^d pounds. 

After the Reftoration he wrote the poem 
on Prudence and Juftice, and perhaps fome 
of his other pieces : and as he appears, when- 
ever any ferious queftion comes before him, 
to have been a man of piety, he confedrated 
his poetical powers to religion, and made a 
metrical verfiou of the plalms of David. In 
this attempt he has failed; but in facred 
poetry who has fucceeded ? 


It 
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It might be hoped that the favour of his 
mafter and efteem of the publick would now 
make him happy. But human felicity is 
ihortand uncertain ; a fecond marriage brought 
upon him fo much difquiet, as for a time 
difordered his underflanding ; and Butler Iam« 
pponed him for his lunacy. I know not 
whether the malignant lines were then made 
publick, nor what provocation incited Butler 
to do that which no provocation can excufe. 

His frenzy lafted not long* ; and hefeems 
to have regained his full force of mind ; for 
he wrote afterwards his excellent poem upon 
the death of Cowley, whom he was not long 
to fervive ; for on the 19th of March, i668, 
he was buried by his fide* 

^ Iq Grammont's Memoirs many circHmftances are re* 
lated, both of his marriage gad hid frenz/i vety little favour* 
able to his charadter. R. 
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DENHA'M* is defervedly confidered itf one 
V)f thef fathers ofEngltQi poetry, ** Denham 
** and^ Waller," 'lays* Prior, •* impi'oved <»ur 
** verfificaltion, and 'Dryden perfefted it.'* 
He haSffgiven ipedimefts of varrious co(9po« 
iition, deforiptive, lisdicrousi didaftick, and 
iublime. ' 

' He .appears to have had, ^iii corairon • wkh 
almofl all mankind, the ambition of being 
«p6n ptoper dccafions a 'merry fellow j wtd in 
6orntn(in v^ith moft of*theto to' have be€n Jby 
nature, or .by 'fearly habits, debarred* from it« 
Nt)thifig^ is lefs exhilarattag^tfean -the lldi- 

"'trt)ufndfs oP Denham ; * he Joes not fail for 
want of efforts ; he is -f;*iMiiar, he^ ij^grofs ; 
but he is never merry, unlefs the " Speech 

''*^'agSfnfP|6dcfe irf^Yhd 'fcffif/ CbttS^^tfee** be 
excepted. For grave bii'flefque, however, his 
imitation of Davenant ihews him to have 
been well qualified. 

Of his more elevated occafional poems there 
is perhaps none that does not defervc com- 
mendation. In the verfes to Fletcher, we 
^iiavcr an image that has fince been adopted : 

But 
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** But whither am I ftray'd ? I need not raife- 
*• Trophies to thee from other men's difpraife; 
" Nor is thy fame on leffer ruins built, 
" Nor need thy juller title the foul guilt 
** Of eaftera kings, who, to fecure their reign, 
** Muft have their brothers, fons, and kindred 
" flain.'* 

After Denham, Orrery, in one of his pro- 
logues, 

'* Poets are fultans, if they had their will ; 
^* For every author would his brother kill/* 

And Pope, 

** Should fuch a man, too fond to rule alorie, 
*• Bear like the Turk no brother ntar the throne.*' 

But this is not the beft of his little pieces : 
it is excelled by his poem to Fanfhaw, and 
his elegy on Cowley. 

Hispraifeof Fan(haw*s verfion of Guarini, 
contains a very fpritely and judicious charafteif 
of a good tranflator : 

** That fcrvile path thou nobly doft declioe, 
** Of tracing word by word, and line by line* 
Vol. I. I "Thofe 
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**'Thofe arc the laboured births of flavilh braitx^^i 
•* Not the efFedt of poetry, but pains ; 
** Cheap vulgar arts, whofe narrownefs affords 
" No flight for thoughts, but poorly ftick at 

•* words. 
*^ A new and nobler way thou doft purfue, 
" To make tranflations and tranflators too. 
*^ They but preferve the alhes, thou the flame^ 
*^ True to his fenfe, but truer to his fame." 

The excellence of thefe lines is greater, as 
the truth which they contaui was not at' 
that time generally known. 

His poem on the death of Cowley was his^ 
laft, and, among his fhorter works, his beft 
performance : the numbers are mufical, and 
the thoughts are juft. 

*• Cooper's Hill*' is the work that con- 
fers upon him the rank and dignity of ati 
original author. He feems to have been, at 
leaft among us, the author of a fpecies of 
compofition that may be denominated local 
poetry^ of which the fundamental fubjedt 
is fome particular landfcape, to be poetically. 
difcribed, with the addition of fuch embel- 

lifliments 
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lifliments as may be fupplied by hiftorical 
retrofpe^iOQ or incidental meditatidn. 

To trace a new fcbeme of poetry has in 
itfelf a very high claim to praife, and its 
praife is yet more when it is apparently copied 
by Garth and Pope * ; after whofe names 
little will be gained by an enumeration of 
fmaller poets, that have left fcarcely a corner 
of the ifland not dignified either by rhyme, 
or blank verfe. 

** Cooper's Hill/* if it he mallcioufly 
infpefted, will not be found without its faults. 
The digreffions are too long, the morality 
too frequent, and the fentiments fometimes 
fuch as will not bear a rigorous inquiry. 

The four verfes, which, lince Dryden has 
commended them, almoft every writer for a 
century paft has imitated, are generally 
known : 

" O could I flow like thee, and make thy dream 
" My great example, as it is my theme I 

♦ By Garth, in his ** Poem on Clarcmont," and by . 
Pope, in his *♦ Windfor Forcft/' H. 

I Z " Though 
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** Though deep, yet qlcar ; thougji gende, yet 

"not. dull; 
** Strong without rage, without o'er-flowiog 

"fuu;* 

The lines are in themfelves not perfcft; 
for moft of the words, thus artfully oppofed, 
are to be underftood (imply on one fide af the 
comparifon, and metaphorically on the other; 
and if there be any language which does not 
exprefs intellectual operations by material 
images, into that language they cannot be 
traaflated. But fo much meaning is com- 
prized in few words; the particulars of r^» 
femblance are fo perfpicacioufly coUefted, and 
every mode of excellence feparated from its 
adjacent fault by fo nice a line of limitation ; 
the different parts of the fentence are fo ac- 
curately adjufted; and the flow of the laft 
couplet is fo fmooth and fweet; that the 
paffage, however celebrated, has not been 
praifed above its' merit. It has beauty pecu- 
liar to itfelf, and muft be numbered among 
thofe felicities which cannot be produced at 
will by wit and labour, but muft arife une:^:- 
ped^edly iu fome hour propitious to poetry. 

He 
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He appears to have been one of the firft 
that underflood the neccffity of emancipating 
tranflatlon from the «drudgery of counting 
lines and interpreting iingle words. How 
much this fervile prafl ice obfcured the cleareft 
and deformed the moil beautiful parts of the 
ancient authors^ may be difcovered by a 
perufal of our earlier verfions ; fomc of them 
the works of men well qualified, not only 
by critical knowledge, but by poetical genius, 
who yet, by a miftaken ambition of exa£k- 
iiefsiy degraded at once their originals and 
themfelves* 

Denham faw the better way, but has not 
purfued it with great fuccefs. His verfions 
of Virgil are hot pleafing ; but they taught 
Dryden to pleafe better. His poetical imita- 
tion of Tully on ** Old Age'^ has neither the 
clearnefs of profe, nor the fpritelinefs of 
poetryt 

The " ftrength of Denham," which Pope 
fo emphatically mentions, is to be found in - 
nxany lines and couplets, wliich convey much 

I 3 mean- 
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meaning in few words, and exhibit the fen« 
tlment with more weight than bulk« 

On the Thames. 

*^ Though with thofe ftreams he no refetnblanoc 

^* hold, 
^* Whofe foam is amber, and their gravel gold| 
^* His genuine and lefs guilty wealth t' explore^ 
** Search not his bottom, but furvey his Ihorcf* 

Gn Strafford. 

*^ His wifdom fuch, as once it did appear 

'^ Three kingdoms* wonder, and three kingi 

" doms' fear. 
** While fingle he flood forth, and feem*d, 

f^ although 
5* Each had an army, as an equal foe, 
^^ Such was his force of eloquence, to make 
" The hearers more concern'd than hethatfpake: 
V Each feem'd to adt that part he came to fee, 
** And none was more a looker-on thaa he ; 
^f So did he move our paflions, fome were known 
** To wilh, for the defence, the crime their own. 
^^ Now private pity ftrove with publick hate, 
^' Keafon with rage, and eloquence with fate/^ 

On Cowley, 

^' To him no author was unknown, 
** Yet wh^t he wrote was all his own ; 

*^ Horace's 
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Horace's wit, and Virgirs ftate, 
** He did not ftcal, but emulate! 
•* And when he would like them appear, 
'* Their garb, but not their cloaths, did wear/* 

As one of Denham's principal claims to 
the regard of pofterity arifes from his im- 
provement of our numbers, his verfification 
ought to be cqniidered. It will afford that 
pleafure which arifes from the obfervation of 
a man of judgement, naturally right, forfaking 
bad copies by degrees, and advancing towards 
a better prafttce, as he gains more confidence 
in bimielf. 

In his tranflation of Virgil, written when 
he was about twenty-one years old, may be 
ilill found the old manner of continuing the 
fenfe ungracefully from yerfe to verfe. 

*^ Then all thofe 
"Who in the dark our fury did efcape, 
*' Returning, know our borrowed arms, and 

" Ihape, 
•' And differing dialed : then their numbers fwcll 
*^ And grow upon us ; firft Choroebeus fell 
" Before Minerva's altar ; next did bleed '\ 
'* Juft Riphcus, whom no Trojan did exceed V 
*[ In virtue, yet the gods his fate decreed. J 

I 4 •* Thca 
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** Then Hypanis and Dymas, wounded by 
^* Their friends ; nor thee, Panthcus, thy piety, 
^* Nor confecrated mitre, from the fame 
** 111 fate could fave ; my country's funeral flame 
*^ And Troy's cold alhes I atteft, and call 
" To witnefs for myfelf, that in their fall 
** No foes, or death, nor dapger I declm'd, 
*^ Did and deferv'd no lefs^ my fate to find." 

From this kind of concatenated metre he 
afterwards refrained^ and taught his followers 
the art of concluding their fenfe in couplets ; 
which has perhaps been with rather too much 
conftancy purfued. 

This paflage exhibits one of thofe triplets 
which arc not infrequent in this firft effay, 
but which is to be fuppofed his maturer 
judgement difapproved, fince in his latter 
works he has totally forborn them. 

His rhymes are fuch as feem found without 
difficulty, by following the fenfe; and are for 
the mofl part as exa£l at leafl as thofe of other 
poets, though now and then the reader is. 
(hifted off with what he can get* 

<^ O how 
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^^ O lu^w iram/orm'dl 

^^ How much unlike that Hefitort who nhtnCd 
Clad ia Achiiles' fpoils 1 


€€ 



And again : 

^ ** From thence a thoufand leflfer poets^w^g* 
** Like pretty princes from the fall of Rome** 

Sometimes the weight of rhyme is laid 
upon a word too feeble to fuflain it : 

'* Troy confounded falls 
*' From all her glories : if it might have flood 
'^ By any power, by this right hand \x.Jh0u^d* 
** —And though my outward ftate misfortune 

« bath 
" Depreft thus low, it cannot reach my faith/* 
" — Thus, by his fraud and our own faith o'er- 

** come, 
** A feigned tear dcftroys us, againft whom 
^* Tydides nor Achilles could prevail, 
♦* Nor ten years conflidt, nor a thoufand fail." 

He is not very careful to vary the ends of 
his verfes : in one paffage the word die rhimes 

three couplets ia im. 

Moft 
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Moft of thefe petty faults are in his firft 
produ(Sious, when he was lefs ikilful, or at 
leaft lefs dexterous in the ufe of words ; and 
though they had been more frequent they 
Could only have leffened the grace, not tlie 
flrength of his compofition. He is one of 
the writers that improved our tafte, and ad- 
vanced our language, and whom we ought 
therefore to read with gratitude, though, 
Ji9ving done mych, he left much to do* 
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TH E Life of Milton has been alread/ 
. written in fo many forms^ anjJ with 
fuch minute enquiry, that I might perhaps 
more properly have contented myfelf with 
the addition of a few notes to Mr. Fenton*$ 
elegant Abridgement, but that a new narra- 
rative was thought neceflary to the unifor- 
mity of this edition. 

JOHN MII^TON was by birth a gentle- 
man, defcended from the proprietors of Mil-^ 
ton near Thame in Oxfordfliire, one of whom 
forfeited his eflate in t|ie times of York and 
Lancaften Which fide he took I know not ; 
his defcendant inherited no veneration for th^ 
White Rofe^ 
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His grandfather John was keeper of the 
foreft of Shotover, a zealous paplft, who 
difinherited his fou, becaufe he had forfaken 
the religion of his anceftors* 

His father, John, who was the fon difia* 
herited, had recourfe for his fupport to the 
profeffion of a fcrivener. He was a man 
eminent for his (kill in mufick, many of his 
compofitions being ftill to be found ; and his 
reputation in his profcflion was fuch^ that he 
grew rich, and retired to an efiate. He had 
probably more than common literatuiie, as 
his fon addrefles him in one of his mod ela« 
borate Latin poems. He married a gentle-^ 
woman of the name of Cafton, a Welfli 
family, by whom he had two fons, John the 
poet, and Chriftopher. who ftudicd the law, 
and adhered, as the law taught him, to the 
King's party, for which he was awhile pcrfe^ 
^uted ; but having, by his brother's intereft, 
obtained permiffion to live in quiet, he fup- 
ported himfelf fo honourably by chamber* 
pradice, that, foon after the acceffion of 
King James, he was knighted 'and made a 
Judge; but, his conftitutioa being too weak 

3 f^f 
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for buiinefe, he retired before any difreputable 
compliances became necelTary. 

% 
He bad Kkewife a daughter Anne, whom 

he married with a confidisrable fortune to 

Edward Philips^ who came fromShrewfbury, 

and rofe in the Crown office to be fecondary : 

by him ihe had two fbns, John and Edward^ 

who were educated by the poet, and from 

whom is derived the only authentic account 

of his domeftic manners. 

John, the Poet, was born in hh father*^ 
houfe,. at the Spread-Eagle in Bread- ftreet^ 
Dec. 9, 1608, between fix and fcven in the 
morning. His father appears to have beea 
very folicitous about his education; for he 
was inftru£ted at firft by private tuition under 
the care of Thomas Young, who was after- 
wards chaplain to the Englifh merchants at 
Hamburgh^ and of whom we have reafon to 
think well, fince his fcholar confidered him 
as worthy of an epiftolary elegy. 

He was then fent to St. Paul's School, 
under the care of Mr. Gill ; and removed, 
in the beginning of his fixtcenth year, to 

Chrift's 
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Chrift's College in Cambridge, where ha 
entered afi2ar*, Feb. 12, i624« 

He was at this time eminently (killed ia 
the Latin tongue; and he himfelf, by an* 
nexing the dates to his firft compofitions, a 
boaft of which Politian had given him an 
example, feems to commend the earlinefs of 
his own proficiency to. the notice of po^erity* 
But the products of his vernal fertility have 
been furpailed by many, and particularly by 
his contemporary Cowley, Of the powers 
of the mind it is difficult to form an eftimate: 
many have excelled Milton in their firft 
effays, who never rofe to works like Paradife 
Loft. 

At fifteen, a date which he ufes till he is 
iixteen, he tranflated or verfified two Pfalms, 
114 and 136, which he thought worthy of 

* Iq this aflertion Dr. Johnfon was miftaken. Milton 
vv'as admitted a penfioner, and not a fizar, as will appear 
by the following extra£i from the College Regifter: •* Jo- 
** hannes Milton Londinenfls, filius Johannis, inilitutut 
** fuit in literarum Elementis fub MagVo Gill Gymnafit 
*^ Paulini prsefc^o, admiffus eft Penjionarius Minor Feb* 
•• 12% i6j4, fub M*ro Chappell, folvit^, pro Ingr. 
^' £. o loj. od:' R. - 

the 
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the publiek eye; but they raife no great cx- 
pcftations; they would in any numerous 
fchool have obtained praife, but not excited 
wonder* 

Many of his elegies appear to have been 
written in his eighteenth year, by which it 
appears that he had then read the Roman 
authors with very nice difcernment. I once 
heard Mr. Hampton, the tranflator of Poly- 
bius, remar^ what I think is true, that Mil- 
ton was the firft Engliihman who, after the 
revival of letters, wrote Latin verfes with 
claifick elegance. If any exceptions can be 
made, they are very f«w : Haddon and 
Afcham, the pride of Elizabeth's reign, how- 
ever they have fucceeded in profe, no fooner 
attempt verfes than they provoke derifion. 
If we produced any thing worthy of notice 
before the elegies of Milton, it was perhaps 
Alabajier^s Roxana *• 

, Of thefe exercifes, which the rules of the 
Univerfity required, fome were publiflied by 
him in his miaturer years. They had been 
undoubtedly applauded; for they were fuch 

* Publiflied 1632. R. 

as 
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as few Can fbrm : yet there is reafon tofufpe^ 
that he was regarded in his college with no 
great fot>dnefs» That he ol^tained no fellow* 
ihip is cdrtajii; but the unkindnefs with 
which he was treated was not nnerely negative. 
] am afliamed ta relate what I fear is true^ 
that Miitoi\ was one of the lad {Indents in 
either univerfity that fofFered the publick 
indignity of corporal correction* 

It was, in the violence of contyoverfial hof- 
tility, objeded to him, that he was expelled : 
this he fteadily denies, and it was apparently 
not true ; but it feems plain from his own 
¥erfes to Diodatij that he had incurred Rufti^ 
cation ; a temporary difmifiion into the coun* 
try, with perhaps the lofs of a term. 

Me tenet urbs reflua quam Thamefis alluit unda« 

Meque nee invitum patria dulcis habet. 
Jam nee arundiferum mihi cura revifere Camuriij 

Nee dudum vetiti me laris angit amor.— 
Nee duri libet ufque minas pcrferre magiftri, 

Csteraque ingenio non fubeunda meo* . 
Si fit hoc epnlium patrias adiifle penates^ 

£t vacuum curis otia grata fequi, 
Non ego vel profu^ nomen fortemve recufo, 

Laetus et exilU conditione fruor. 

I can- 
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I cannot find any meaning but this, which 
even kindnefs and reverence can give to the 
term, vetiti laris, " a habitation from which 
he is excluded ;" or how exile can be other- 
wife interpreted. He declares yet more, that 
he is weary of enduring the threats of a rigo^ 
ri>us mafler^ and fomethlng elfe^ which a temper 
like his cannot undergo. What was more 
than threat was probably puniftiment. This 
poem, which mentions his exile^ proves like* 
wife that it was not perpetual ; for it con- . 
eludes with a refolution of returning fome 
time to Cambridge. And it may be conjec- 
tured, from the willlngnefs with which he has 
perpetuated the memory of his exile, that its 
caufe was fuch as gave him no (hame. 

He took both the ufual degrees ; that of 
Batchelor in 1628, and that of Mafter in 
1632; but he left the univerfity with no 
kindnefs for its inftitution, alienated eithec 
by the injudicious feverity of his governors, 
or his own captious perverfenefs. The caufe 
cannot now be known, but the effeft appears 
in his writings. His fcheme of education, 
infcribed to Hartlib^ fgperfedes all academical 

Vol. L K inftruc- 
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inftrudion, being intended to comprife the 
whole tune which men ufually fpend in lite- 
rature, from their entrance upon grammar, 
//// they proceed y as It Is called^ tnajiers of arts. 
And in Ills Difcourfe on the Ukelieft Way to 
remove Hirelings out of the Churchy he inge- 
nuoufly propofes, that the profits of the lands 
forfeited hy the a£i for fuperjlitious ufes^ fhould 
be applied iofuch academies all over the land 
where languages and arts may be taught toge^ 
ther ; fo that youth may be at once brought up^ 
, to a competency of learning and an bonefi trade y 
by which means fuch of them as bad the gifty 
being enabled to fupport themfelves{without tithes) 
by the 'lattery mayy by the help of the former y 
become worthy preachers. 

One of his objeftipns to academical educa- 
tion, as it was then conduced, is, that men 
defigned for orders in the Church were per- 
mitted to aft plays, writhing and unboning their 
clergy limbs (o all the antick and difhonefl geflures 
of Trincalos % buffoons and bawdsy proftituting 

the 

• By the mention of this .name, he evidently refers to 
Aibumazar, adted at Camhridge in 1614. Ignoramus and 
ether plays were performed at the fame time. The prac- 
tice 
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the Jhame of that minijlry which they had^ of 
ni)ere near havings to the eyes of courtiers and 
court-ladiesy their grooms and mademoifelles. 

This is fufficiently peeviih in a man, who, 
when he nuentions his exile from the college, 
relates, with great luxuriance, the compenfa- 
tion which the pleafures of the theatre afFowI 
him. Plays were therefore only criminal when 
they were afted by academicks. 

He went to the univerfity with a defign of 
entering into the church, but in time altered 
his mind ; for he declared, that whoever be- 
came a clergyman muft " fubfcribe flave, and 
" take an oath withal, which, unlefs he took 
** with a confcience that could not retch, he 
" muft flraight perjure himfelf. He thought 
*• it better to prefer a blamelefs filence before 
** the office of fpeaking, bought and begun 
*' with fervitude and forfwearing." 

tice was then very frequent. The laft dram^ck perfor- 
mance at cither univerfity was The Grateful Fatr^ written 
by Chriflopher Smart, and reprefented at Pembroke Coi« 
lege, Cambridge, about 1747. R. 

K % Thefe 
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Thefe expreffions are, I find, applied to 
the fubfcriptioii of the Articles ; but it feems 
more probable that they relate to canonical 
obedience. I know not any of the Articles 
which feem to thwart his opinions : but the 
thoughts of obedience, whether canonical or 
civili raifed* hts indignation. 

His unwillingnefs.to engage in the inim- 
ftry, perhaps not yet advanced to a fettled 
rcfolutipn of declining it, appears in a letter 
to one of his friends, who bad reproved his 
fufpended and dilatory life, which he feems 
to have imputed to an infatiable curiofity, 
and fantaftick luxury of various knowledge. 
To this he writes a cool and plaufible anfwer, 
in which he endeavours to perfuade him, that 
the delay proceeds not from the delights of 
defultory ftudy, but from the defire of obtain- , 
ing more fitnefs for his talk ; and that he 
goes on, not taking thought of being latej fo it 
give advantage to be more fit. 

When he left the univerfity, he returjicd 
to his father, then refiding at Horton in 
Buckinghamftiire, with whom he lived five 

years, 
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years, in «vhich time he is faid to have read 
all the Greek and Latin writers. With what 
limitations this univerfality is to be under- 
Aood, who fhall inform us ? 

It might be fuppofed, that he who read 
fo much fliould have done nothing elfe ; but 
Milton found time to write the Mafque of 
Comus^ which was prefented at Ludlow, then 
the refidence of the Lord Prefident of Wales, 
in 1634; and had the honour of being adled 
by the Earl of Bridgewater's fons and daugh- 
ter. The frdiion is derived from Homer's 
Circe * ; but we never can refufe to any mo- 
dern 

♦ It has neverthelefs its foundation in reality. The 
carl of Bridgcwater being Prefident of Wales in the year 
1634, ^^^ ^^' refidence at Ludlow-caflle in Shropfhirei at 
which time lord Brackly and Mr. Egerton, his fons, and 
lady Alice Egerton, his daughter, pailing through a place 
called the Hay-wood foreft, or Haywood in Hercfordfhire, 
were benighted,, and the lady for a fhort time led : this 
accident being related to their father upon their arrival at 
bis caftle, Milton, at therequeft of his friend Henry Lawes, 
who taught mufic in the family, wrote this mafque. Lawes, 
fet it to mufic, and it was adted on Michaelmas night ; 
the two brothers, the young lady, and Lawes himfelf, 
bearing each a part in the rcprefentation. 
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dern the liberty of borrowing from Homer : 


- a quo ecu fonte perenni 


Vatum Pieriis ora rigantur aquis. 

His next produftion was hycidasy an elegy, 
written in 1637, on the death of Mr* King, 
the fon of Sir John King, fecretary for Ire- 
land in the time of Elizabeth, James, and 

The lady Alice Egerton became afterwards the wife of 
the earl of Carbury, who, at his feat called Golden-grove, 
in Caermartheniliire, harbored Dr. Jeremy Taylor in the 
time of the Ufurpation. Among the doctor's fermons is 
one on her death, in which her character is finely pourf 
trayed. Her fifter, lady Mary, was given in marriage to 
lord Herbert of Cherbury. 

Notwithftanding Dr. Johnfon*s aflertlon, that the fidion 
is derived from Homer's Circe, it may be conjedtured, 
that it was rather taken from the Comus of Erycius Pu- 
teanus, in which, under the fiction of a dream, the cha- 
rafters of Comus and his attendants are delineated, and 
the delights of fenfqalifts expofed and reprobated. This 
little trad was publifhed at Louvain in i6il, and after- 
wards nt Oxford in 1634, the very year in which JMilton's 
Comus was written. H, 

Milton evidently was indebted to the Old fVives Tale of 
George Peelc for the plan of Comus. R. 

Char]es< 
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Charles. King was much a favourite at 
Cambridge, and many of the wits joined to 
do honour to his memory. Milton*s acquaint- 
ance with the Italian writers may be difco- 
vered by a mixture of longer and fhorter ver- 
fes, accordhig to the rules of Tufcan poetry, 
and his malignity to the Church by fome 
lines which are interpreted as threatening Its 
extermination. 

He is fuppofed about this time to have 
written his Arcades ; for while he lived . at 
Horton he ufed fometimes to fteal from his 
ftudies a few days, which he fpent at Hare- • 
field, the houfe of the countefs dowager of ^ 
Derby, where the Arcades made part of a 
^ramatick entertainment. 

He began now to grow weary of the coun- 
try : and had fome purpofe of taking cham* 
bers in the Inns of Court, when the death 
of his mother fet hirh at liberty to travel, 
for which he obtained his father's confent, 
and Sir Henry Wotton's direftions, with the 
celebrated precept of prudence, ipenjterijiretii^ 
ed il vtjofclolto ; '* thoughts clofe, and looks 
loofe.'^ 
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In 1638 he left England, and went firft 
to Parrs i, where, by the favour of Lord Scuda* 
more^ he had the opportunity pf vifiting Gro^ 
tiusj then refiding at the French court as 
ambaflador fronm Chriiiina of Sweden* From 
Paris he hafted into Italy, of which he had 
with particular diligence ftudied the language 
and literature ; and though he feems to have 
intended a very quick perambulation of the 
country, ftaid two months at Florence; 
where he found his way into the academies, 
and produced his compofitions with fuch ap- 
plaufe as appears to have exalted him in his 
own opinion, and confirmed him in the 
hope, that, '* by labour and intenfe ftudy, 
*^ which," fays he, " I take to be my por- 
" tion in this life, joined with a ftrong pro- 
** penfity of nature," he might ** leave fome- 
" thing fo written to after-times, as they 
** (hould not willingly let it die.". 

It appears, in all his writings, that he had 
the ufual concomitant of great abilities, a 
lofty and fteady confidence in himfelf, per- 
haps not without fome contempt of otherSi; 
for fcarcely any man ever wrote fo much, 

and 
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and praifcd fo few. Of his praife he was 
very frugal ; as he fet its value high, and 
confidered his mention of a name as afecurity 
againft the wafte of time, and a certain pre- 
fer vat ion from oblivion • 

At Florence he could not indeed complain 
that his merit wanted diftindion. Carlo 
Dati prefented him with an encomiaftic in- 
fcription, in the tumid lapidary ftyle ; and 
Francini wrote him an ode, of which the 
firft ftanza is only empty noife ; the reft are 
' perhaps too diffufe on common topicks : but 
the laft is natural and beautiful. 

From Florence he went to Sienna, and 
from Sienna to Rome, where he was again 
received with kindnefs by the Learned and 
the Great. Holftenius, the keeper of. the 
Vatican Library, who had refided three years 
at Oxford, introduced him to Cardinal Bar- 
berini : and he, at a mufical entertainment, 
waited for him at the door, and led him by 
the hand into the aflembly. Here Selvaggi 
praifed him in a difticH, and SalfiUi in a 
tetraftick : neither of them of much value. 
The Italians were gainers by this literary 
I com- 
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commerce ; for the encomiums with which 
Milton repaid Salfilli, though not fecure 
againfl a flern grammarian, turn the balance 
indifputably in Milton's favour. 

Of thefe Italian tcftimonies, poor as they 
are, he was proud enough to publifli them 
before his poems ; though he fays, he cannot 
be fufpefled but to have known that they 
were faid non tarn defe^ quamfuprafe. 

At Rome, as at Florence, he ftaid only 
two months ; a time indeed fufficient, if he 
defired only to ramble with an explainer of 
its antiquities, or to view palaces and count 
pictures ; but certainly too fhort for the con- 
templation of learning, policy, or manners. 

From Rome he pafled on to Naples, in 
company of a hermit, a companion from whom 
little could be expefted ; yet to him Milton 
owed his introduction to Manfo marquis of 
Villa, who had been before the patron of 
Taflb. ' Manfo was enough delighted with 
his accomplilhments to honour him with a 
forry diftich, in which he commends him for 
every thing but his religion : and Milton, in 

return, 
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return, addreffed him in a Latin poem, 
which muft have raifed an high opinion of 
Englifti elegance and literature. 

His purpofe was now to have vifited Sicily 
and Greece; but, hearing of the differences' 
between the king and parliament, he thought 
it proper to haften home, rather than pafs 
his life in foreign amufements while his 
countrymen were contending for their rights. 
He therefore came back to Rome, though 
the merchants informed him of plots laid 
againft him by the Jefuits, for the liberty of 
his converfations on religion. He had fenfe 
enough to judge that there was no danger, 
and therefore kept on his way, and aded as 
before, neither obtruding nor (hunniiig con- 
troverfy. He had perhaps given fome offence 
by vifiting Galileo, then a prifoner in the 
inquifition for philofophical herefy ; and at 
Naples he was told by Manfo, that, by his 
declarations on religious queftions, he had 
excluded himfelf from fome diftinftions 
which he Ihould otherwife have paid him. 
But fuch conduft, though it did not pleafe, 
was yet fufficiently faife, and Milton ftaid two 
months more at Rome, and went on to Flo- 
rence without moleflation. 

3 From 
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From Florence he vifited Lucca. He after- 
wards went to Venice ; and, having fent away 
a coUedion of mufic and other books, tra- 
velled to Geneva, which he probably confi- 
dered as the metropolis of orthodoxy. 

Here he repofed, as in a congenial element, 
and became acquainted with John Diodati 
and Frederick Spanheim, two learned pro- 
feffors of Divinity. From Geneva he paffed 
through France ; and came home, after an 
abfence of a year and three months. 

At his return he heard of the death of his 
friend Charles Diodati ; a man whom it is 
reafonable to fuppofe of great merit, fince he 
was thought by Milton worthy of a poem, 
intituled, Epitaphiutn Damonisy written with 
the common but childifh imitation of pafto- 
ral life. 

He now hired a lodging at the houfe of 
one Ruffel, a taylor in St. Bride's Church- 
yard, and undertook the education of John 
and Edward Philips, his fifter's fons. Find- 
ing his rooms too little, he topk a houfe and 

garden 
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garden in Alderfgate-ftreet *, which was not 
then fo much out of the world as it is now ; 
and chofe his dwelling at the upper end of a 
pafiage, that he might avoid the noife of the 
ftreet. Here he received more boys, to be 
boarded and inflruded. 

Let not our veneration for Milton forbid 
us to look with fome degree of merrimtent 011 
great promifes and fmall performance, on the 
man who haftens home, becaufe his country- 
men are contending for their liberty, and, 
when he reaches the fcene of action, vapours 
away his patriotifm in a private boarding- 
fchool. This is the period of his life from 
whi9h all his biographers feem inclined to 

m 

* This 18 inaccurately expreflbd : Philips, and Dr. 
Newton after him, fay a garden houfe, i. e. a houfe fitu- 
ate in a garden, and of which there were, efpecially in the 
north fuburbs of London, very many, if not few el fe. The 
term is technical, and frequently occurs in the Athen. 
and Fail. Oxon. The meaning thereof may be collected 
from the article Thomas Farnabe, the famous fchoolmafter, 
of whom the author fays, that he taught in Goldfmith's 
Rents, in Cripplegate parifh, behind Redcrofs-ftreet, where 
were large gardens and handfoms houfes. Milton's houfe 
in Jewin-ftreet was alfo a garden-houfe, as were indeed 
moft of his dwellings after his fettlement in London. H. 

(brink. 
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(brink. They are unwilling that Miltott 
Ihould be degraded to a fchool-mafter ; buf^ 
lince it cannot be denied that he taught boys, 
one finds out that he taught for nothing, and 
another that his motive was only zeal for the 
propagation of learning and virtue ; and all 
tell what they do not know to be true, only 
to excufe an aft which no wife man will con- 
fider as in itfelf difgraceful. His father was 
alive ; his allo\yance was not ample ; and he 
fupplied its deficiencies by an honeft and ufe- 
ful employment. 

It is told, that in the art of education be 
performed wonders ; and a formidable lift is 
given of the authors, Greek and Latin, that 
were read in Alderfgate-ftreet, by youth be- 
tween ten and fifteen or fixteen years of age. 
Thofe who tell or receive thefe ftories ftiould 
confider that nobody can be taught fafter than 
he can learn. The fpeed of the horfeman 
muft be limited by the power of his horfe. 
Every man, that has ever undertaken to 
inftruft others, can tell what flow advances 
he has been able to make, and how much 
patience it requires to recall vagrant inatten- 
tion, 
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tiOD, to Aicnulate fluggifh indifference, and 
to reftify abfurd mifapprehenfion. 

The purpofe of Milton, as it feems, was 
to teach fomething more folid than the com* 
raon literature of Schools, by reading thofe 
authors that treat of phyfical fubjefts ; fuch 
as the Georgick, and agronomical treatifes of 
the ancients. This was a fcheme of improve- 
ment which feems to have bufied many lite- 
rary proje(9:ors of that age. Cowley, who 
had more means than Milton of knowing 
what was wanting to the embellifliments of 
life, formed the fame plan of education in his 
imaginary College. 

But the truth is, that the knowledge of 
external nature, and the fciences which that 
knowledge requires or includes, are not the 
great or the frequent bufinefs of the human 
mind. Whether we provide for adion or 
converfation, whether we wifti to be ufeful 
or pleafing, the firft requifite is the religious 
and moral knowledge of right and wrong ; 
the next is an acquaintance with the hiftory 
of mankind, and with thofe examples which 
may be faid to embody truth, and prove by 

events 
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events the realbnablencfs of opinions. Pru- 
dence and Juftice are virtues and excellences 
of all times and of all plapces ; we are perpe- 
tually moralifts, but we are "geometricians 
only by chanc«. Our intercourfe with intel- 
lectual nature is necelTary ; our fpeculations 
upon matter are voluntary, and at leifure. 
Phyfiological learning is of fuch rare emer- 
gence, that one man may know another half* 
his life without being able to eftimate his 
Ikill in hydroftaticks or aftronomy ; but his 
moral and prudential charader immediately 
appears. 

Thofe authors, therefore, are to be read at 
fchools that fupply moft axioms of prudence, 
moft principles of moral truth, and moft ma- 
terials for converfation ; and thefe purpofes 
are beft ferved by poets, orators, and hifto- 
rians. 

Let me not be cenfured for this digreffionr 
as pedantick or paradoxical ; for, if I have 
Milton againft me, I have Socrates on my 
fide. It was his labour to turn philofophy 
from the ftudy of nature to fpeculations upon 
life ; but the innovators whom I oppofe are 

turning ^ 
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turning off attention from life to nature. 
They fcem to think, that we are placed here 
to watch the growth of plants, or the moti- 
ons of the ftars. Socrates was rather of opi- 
nion, that what we had to learn was, how 
to do good, and avoid evil. 

''Orji TOt 6v fisyd^QKn zocxivr dyxdovje TiTVzjat* 

Of inftkutions we may judge by their 
efFe(3:s. From this wonder-working academy, 
I do not know that there ever proceeded any 
man very eminent for knowledge : its only 
genuine produft, I believe, is a fmall Hiftory 
of Poetry, written in Latin by his nephew 
Philips, of which perhaps none of my rea* 
ders has ever heard *. 

That in his fchool, as in every thing elfe 
which he undertook, he laboured with great 
diligence, there is no reafon for doubting. 
One part of his method deferves general 

* ** We may be fare at lea ft, that Dr. Jobnfon had 
'* never ieen the book he fpeaks of; for it is entirely com- 
*' pofed in Englifli, tho'ugh its title begins with two Latin 
** words, * Theatrum Poetarum ; or, A complete Collect 
•* tion of the Poets,* &c. a circumftance that probably 
*< milled the biographer of Milton*'' European Mugazive^ 
June 1787, p. 388, R. 
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imitation. He was careful to inftrud his 
fcholars in religion. Every Sunday was 
fpent upon theology; of which he didated a 
fhort fyftem, gathered from the writers that 
were then fafhionable in Dutch univeriities. 

He fet his pupils an example of hard ftudy 
and fpare diet ; only now and then he al- 
lowed himfelf to pafs a day of feftivity and 
indulgence with fome gay gentlemen of 
Gray's Inn. 

He now began to engage In the controver- 
fies of the times, and lent his breath to blow 
the flames of contention. In 1641 he pub^ 
lifhed a treatife of Reformation^ in two books, 
againft the eflablifhed Church ; being willing 
to help the Puritans, who Were, he fays, /«- 
ferior to the Prelates in learning. 

Hall, bi(hop of Norwich, had published 
an Humble Remonjirance^ in defence of Epif- 
Gopacy ; to which, in 1641, five minifters*, 
of whofe names the firft letters made the 
celebrated word Sme^ymnuuSy gave their 

* Stephen Marfhall, Edmund Calamy, Thomas Young, 
Matthew Newcomen, William Spinflow. R. 
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Anfwer. Of this Anfwer a Confutation was 
attempted by the learned IJJher ; and to the 
Confutation Milton publiflied a Reply, inti- 
tuled, Of Prelatical Epifcopacy^ and whether 
it may be deduced from the ApofioUcal TimeSj 
by virtue of thofe teflimonies which are alledged 
to that purpofe in fame late treatifes^ one whereof 
goes under the name of James Lord Bijhop of 
Armagh. 

I have tranfcribed this title to (hew, by his 
contemptuous mention of Uflier, that he had 
now adopted the puritanical favagenefs of 
manners. His next work was, The Reafon 
of Church Government urged againjl Prelacy ^ 
by Mr. John Milton y 1642. In this book he 
difcovers, not with oftentatious exultation, 
but with . calm confidence, his high opinion 
of his own powers ; and promifes to under- 
take fomething, he yet knows not what, 
that may be of ufe and honour to his country, 
*' This," fays he, " is not to be obtained 
** but by devout prayer to that Eternal Spirit 
** that can enrich with all utterance and 
** knowledge, and fends out his Seraphim 
*' with the hallowed fire of his altar, to 
*' touch and purify the lips of whom he 

La " pleafc?. 
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** pleafcs* To this miaft be added, ittdy^ftrn 
♦^ Ous and fek£t readings fteady obfervafion, 
^^ and itifight into all fe^mly and genemu» 
•• irts and affairs ; till which in fome medfttrc 
*• be compaft, I refufe not to fuftain this ex- 
** peftation.'* From a promife like thrs^ ^ 
dnce fervid, pious, and rational, might be 
expeAed the Paradife Lejf. 

He publiflied the fame year two more pam- 
phlets, upon the fame queftion. To one of 
his antagonifls, who affirms tbaC he wa$ 
n)&mited out if the umverjity^ he anfwers, in 
general terms ; •' The Fellows of the Colkg* 
*^ wherein I fpent fome years, at my partnfig^ 
*** after I had taken two degrees, as the mart* 
*« ncr Is, fignified many times how much 
•* bener k would content that I fliould ftay* 
** — As for the common approbatioii p( 
•* diflike of that place, as now it is, that I 
•* fliould efteem or difefteem myfelf the more 
** for that, too fimple is the^nfwerer, if he 
^*» think to obtain with me. Of fmall prac* 
** tice were the phyfician who could not 
♦* judge, by what (he and her fitter have of 
long tifXie vomited, that the worfer ftiiff 
(he ftrongly keeps in her ftomach, but the 
7 «* better 
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" hotter fliei3 ever kecking at, and is queafy; 
" flie vomit$ now out of ficknefs ; but before 
♦* it will be well with her, (he muft vomit 
' *^ with ftrong phyfick. The univerfiry, m 

" the time of her better health, and my 
^* yownger judgement, I never greatly admired, 
^ but uow much lefs." 

This is furely the language of a man who 
thinks that he has been injured. He proceeds 
to defcribe the courfe of his conduft, and the 
I train of his thoughts; and, becaufe he has 

been fulpedled of incontinence, gives an ac- 
count of his own purity : •* That if I be 
<* juiily charged," fays he, " with this crime, 
♦• it ipay come upon me with tenfold Ihame/' 

I Thip ftyle of his piece is rough, and fuch 

perhaps was that of his antagonift. This 
roughnefs he juflifies, by great e^^amplcs in a 
long ^'^reffion. Sometimes he tries to be 
humorous : *' L»efl; I (hould take him for 
^^ fomp chaplain iv\, hand, fome fquire of the 
•*• body to his prelate, one who ferves not at 
•* the altar only but at the Court-cupboard, 
«• he will beftow on us a pretty model of 
'* himielf ; and iets me out half a dozen 
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** ptifical mottoes, wherever he had them, 
** hopping fliort in the meafure of convulfion 
*' fits ; in which labour the agony of his wit 
*< having fcaped narrowly, inftead of well-' 
^* fizcd periods, he greets us with a quantity 
" of thumb-ring pofies, — And thus ends this 
** feftion, or rather diffedlion of himfelf.'* 
Such is the controverfial merriment of Milton ; 
his gloomy ferioufnefs is yet more ofFenfive. 
Such is his malignity, that hell grows darker 
at his frown. 

His father, after Reading was taken by 
Ejfex, came to refide in his houfe; and his 
fchool increafed. At Whitfuntide, in his 
thirty- fifth year, he married Mary, the 
daughter of Mr. Powel, a juftice of the 
peace in Oxfordfhire. He brought her to 
town with him, and expefted all the advanr 
tages of a conjugal life. The lady, however, 
feems not much to have delighted in the 
pleafures of fpare diet and hard ftudy ; for, 
*as Philips relates, *^ having for a month led 
" a philofophic life, after having been ufed 
^* at home to a great houfe, and much com- 
*' pany and joviality, her friends, poffibly by 
^' her own defire, made earneft fuit to have 

"hef 
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<* her company the remaining part of the 
**fummcr; which was granted, upon a pro- 
** mife of her return at Michaelmas.'* 

Milton was too bufy to much mifs his wife : 
he purfued his fludies ; and now and then 
vifited the Lady Margaret Leigh, whom he 
has mentioned in one of his foniiets. At laft 
Michaelmas arrived ; but the Lady had no 
inclination to return to the fullen gloom of 
her hu{band's habitation, and therefore very 
willingly forgot her promife. He fent her a 
letter, but had no anfwer ; he fent more with 
the fame fuccefs. It could be alledged that 
letters mifcarry; he therefore difpatched a 
meflenger, being by this time too angry to 
go himfelf. His meflenger was fent back 
with fome contempt. The family of the 
Lady were Cavaliers. 

In a man whofe opinion of his own merit 
was like Milton^s, lefs provocation than this 
might have raifed violent refentment. Mil- 
ton foon determined to repudiate her for 
difobedience ; and, being one of thofe who 
could eafily find arguments to juftify inclina- 
tion, publiftied (in 1644) Ti&tf DoSirine and 
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DifcipBne of Divorce i which was followed 
by The Judgement of Martin Buc^r^ concerning 
Divorce ; and the next year, his Tetrachor- 
don,, Expofitions upon the four chief Places of 
Scripture "which treat of Marriage. 

This innovation was oppofed, as might be 
cxpeded, by the clergy, who, then holding 
their famous affembly at Weftminfter, pro- 
cured that the Author Hiould be called before 
the Lords ; ** but that Houfe,** fays Wood, 
** whether approving the dodrine, or pot 
**< favouring his accufers, did foon difmifs 
«* him-" 

There feems not to have been much written 
againft him, nor any thing by any writer of 
eminence. The antagonifl: that appeared is 
fly led by him, a Serving M^n turned Solicitor. 
Howelm his letters mentions the new doftrine 
with contempt ; and it was, I /uppofe, 
thought more worthy of derifion than of 
confutation. He complains of this neglefb 
in two ibnnets, of which the firA is con* 
temptible, and the fecondnot excellent. 

From 
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From this tim^ it is obferved that he became 
an eaemy to the Pre(byterians, whom he had 
favoured before. He that changes his party 
by his humour is not more virtuous than he 
that changes it by his intereft j he loves him^' 
felf rather than truth. 

His wife and her relations now found that 
Milton was not an unrefifting fufferer of in^ 
juries ; and perceiving that he had begun to 
put his doftrine in practice, by courting a 
young woman of great accomplifliments, 
the daughter of one Do<3:or Davis, who was 
however not ready to comply, they refolved 
to endeavour a re^union. He went fometimes, 
to the houfe of one Blackborough, his relation, 
in the lane of St. Martin's-le-Grand, and at 
one of his ufual vifits was furprjfed to fee his 
wife come from another room, and Implore 
forgivenefs on her knees. He refilled her 
hitreaties for a while : " but partly," fays 
Philips, ** his own generous naturcj more 
•' inclinable to reconciliation than to perfeve- 
•* ranee in anger or revenge, and partly the 
•• ftrong interceffion of friends on both fides, 
•* foon brought him to an a£l of oblivion and 

" a firm 
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** a firm league of peace." It were injurious 
to omit, that Milton afterwards received her 
father and her brothers in his own houfe, 
when they were diftreffed, with other Roy- 
alifls. 

He publiflied about the fame time his Areo^ 
fagiticay a Speech of Mr. John Milton y^r/A^ 
liberty of unlicenfed Printing. The danger of 
fuch unbounded liberty, and the danger of 
bounding it, have produced a problem in the 
fcience of Government, which human un- 
derftanding feems hitherto unable to folve. 
If nothing may be publifhed but what civil 
authority fliall have previoufly approved, 
power muft always be the ftandard of truth; 
if every dreamer of innovations may propa- 
gate his projefts, there can be no fcttlement; 
if every murmurer at government may dif- 
fufe difcontent, there can be no peace; and 
if every fceptick in theology may teach his 
follies, there can be no religion. The re- 
medy againft thefe evils is to punifh the au- 
thors ; for it is yet allowed that every focipty 
may punifii, though not prevent, the publi- 
cation of opinions, which that fociety (hall 
think pernicious ; but this punishment, 

though 
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though it may crufli the author, promotes 
the book ; and it feems not more reafonable 
to leave the right of printing unreftrained 
becaufe writers may be afterwards cen fared, 
than it would be to fleep with doors unbolted, 
becaufe by our laws we can hang a thief. 

But whatever were his engagements, civil 
or domeftic, poetry was never long out of 
his thoughts. 

About this time (1645) ^ colledion of his 
Latin and Englifli poems appeared, in which 
the Allegro and Penferofoy with fome others, 
were firft publilhed. 

He had taken a larger houfe in Barbican 
for the reception of fcholars; but the nume- 
rous relations of his wife, to whom he gene- 
roufly granted refuge for a while, occupied 
his rooms. In time, however, they went 
away; " and the houfe again," fays Philips, 
** now looked like a houfe of the Mufes only, 
** though the acceffion of fcholars was not 
** great. Poffibly his having proceeded fo far 
** in the education of youth may have been 
^* the occafion of his adverfaries calling hini 
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*' pedagogue and fchool-mafter ; whereas it 
^* is well known he never ftt up for a pub- 
** lick fchool, to teach all the young fry of 
** a parifli ; but only was willing to io^part 
" his learning and knowledge to his relations, 
^* and the fons of gentlemen who were his 
** intimate friends, and that neither his writ- 
** ings nor his way of teaching favoured in 
*' the leaft of pedantry/' 

Thus laborioufly does his nephew extenu^ 
ate what cannot be denied, and what might 
be confeffed without difgrace# Milton was 
not a man who could become mean by a 
mean employment. This, however, his 
warmeft friends feem not to have found; they 
therefore ftiift aud palliate. He did not fell 
literature to all comers at an open (hop ; he 
was a chamber- milliner, and meafur^sd his 
commodities to his friends. 

Philips, evidently impatient of viewing 
him in this Aate of degradation, tells us that 
it was not long continued ; and, to raife bis 
chara£^er again, has a mind to in veil him 
with military fplendour: ** He is much 
** miftaken," be fays, *' if there was not 
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** about this time a defign of making him ati 
** adjutant-general in Sir William Waller^s 
•• army. But the new- modelling of the 
«* army proved an obftrudtion tothe defign." 
An event cannot be fet at a much greater 
diftance than by having been only defgned^ 
about fotfie time^ if a man be not much mi/taken. 
Milton (hall be a pedagogue no longer ; for, 
if Philips be not much miftaken, Ibmebody 
at fome time defigned him for a foldier. 

About the time that the army was new- 
modelled (1 645) he removed to a fmaller houfc 
in Holbourn, which opened backward into 
Lhicoln's -Inn -Fields. He is not known to 
have publilhed any thing afterwards till the 
King's death, when, finding his murderers 
condemned by the Pre{byterians, he wrote ^ 
treatife tojuftify it, and /d? compofe the minds 
of the people. 

He made ^ome Remarks on the Articles of 
Peace between Ormond and the Irtjh Rebels. 
While he contented himfelf to write, he per- 
haps did only what his confcience didlated \ 
and if be did not very vigilantly watch the 
influence of his own pailions, and the gradual^ 

pre* 
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prevalence of opinions, firft willingly ad- 
mitted and then habitually indulged ; if ob-^ 
jeftions, by being overlooked, were forgotten, 
and defire fuperinduced conviftion ; he yet 
fhared only the common weaknefs of nian- 
kind, and might be no lefs fincere thaa his 
opponents. But as faftion felJbm leaves a 
man honeft, however it might find him, 
Milton is fufpefted of having interpolated the 
book called Icon Bajilike^ which the Council 
of State, to whom he was now made Latin 
fecretary, employed him to cenfure, by in- 
fcrting a prayer taken from Sidneys Arcadia^ 
and imputing It to the King; whom he 
charges, in his Iconoclajles ^ with the ufe of 
this prayer, as with a heavy crime, in the 
indecent language with which profperlty had 
emboldened the advocates for rebellion to in- 
fult all that is venerable or great : ** Who 
*• would have imagined fo little fear in him 
** of the true all-feeing Deity — as, imme- 
** diately before his death, to pop into the 
** hands of the grave bilhop that attended 
** him, as a fpecial relique of his faintly exer- 
*' cifes, a prayer ftolen word for word from 
" the mouth of a heathen woman prayhig to 
" a heathen god ?" 

The 
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The papers which the King gave to Dr. 
Juxon on the fcafFold, the regicides took 
away, fo that they were at leaft the^pub- 
lifhers of this prayer ; and Dr. Birch, who 
had examined the queftion with great care, 
was inclined to think them the forgers. The 
ufc of it by adaptation was innocent ; and 
they who could fo noifily cenfure it, with a 
little extenfion of their malice could contrive 
what they wanted to accufe. 

King Charles the Second, being now {hel- 
tered in Holland, employed Salmafius, pro- 
feflbr of Polite Learning at Leyden, to write 
a defence of his father and of monarchy ; and, 
to excite his induftry, gave him, as was re- 
I ported, a hundred Jacobufes. Salmafius was 

a man of fkill in languages, knowledge of 
antiquity, and fagacity of emendatory cri- 
I ticifm, almoft exceeding all hope of human 

I attainment ; and having, by exceffive praifes, 

been confirmed in great confidence of himfelf, 
though he probably had not much confidered 
the principles of fociety or the rights of go- 
vernment, undertook the employment with- 
out diilrufl: of his own qualifications ; and, 

as 
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as his expedition in writing was wonderftilj 
in 1649 publifhed Deferifio Regis. ' 

To this Milton was required to write a faf- 
ficient anfwer ; which he performed (1651) 
in fuch a manner, that Hobbcs declared hiilfa- 
felf unable to decide whofe language' Was 
beft, or whofe arguments were worft, ^ In 
my opinion, Milron*s periods are fmxDbther, 
neater, and more pointed ; but he d^Ughts 
himfelf with teazing his adverfary as much 
as with confuting him. He makes * a foblifh 
alltifion of Salmafius, whofe dodrine ht coo- 
liders as fervile and unmanly, to the HibMi 
oi Salmach^ which whoever entered kft^hblf 
his virility behind him. SalmafiMS was^^a 
Frenchman, and was unhappily married ta.'a 
fcold. ^u es G alius ^ fays Milton, ©> ut 
aiunt, nimtum gallmaceus. But his fupreme 
pleafure is to tax his adverfary, fo renowned 
for criticifm, v/ith vitious Latin. He opens 
his book with telling that he has ufed Perfona^ 
which, according to Milton, fignifies only a 
Mq/k^ in a fenfe not known to the Romans^, 
by applying it as we apply Per/on* But as 
Nemefis is always on the watch, it is me- 
morable that he has enforced the charge of a 

folecifm 
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Iblccifm by an expreffion in itfclf groflly fole* 
cHticaly when for one of thofe fuppofed blun- 
dersy he fays, as Ker^ and I think fome one 
before him, has remarked, propino te gram^ 
matifth tuts Vapulanduni. From vapuh^ which 
has a paflive fenfe, vapulandus can never be 
derived* No man forgets his original trade t 
the rights of nations, and of kings, fink into 
queflions of grammar, if gramarians difcufs 
them* 

Bliitoti, when he undertook this anfwer^ 
was weak of body and dim of fight ; but his 
will was forwarded, and what was wanting 
of health was fdpplied by 2eal. He was re- 
warded with a thoufand pounds^ and his book 
was much read ; for paradox, recommended 
by fpirit and elegance, eafily gains attention ; 
and he who told every man that he was equal 
to his King, could hardly want an audience. 

That the performance of Salmalius was not 
difperfed with equal rapidity, or read with 
equal eagernefs, is very credible. He taught 
only the ftale do£lrine of authority, and the 
unpleafing duty of fubmiffion ; and he had 
been fo long not oi)ly the monarch but the 
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tyrant of literature^ that almoft all mankind 
were delighted to find him defied and infulted 
by a new name, not yet confidered as any 
one*s rival. If Chriflina, as is faid, com* 
mended the Defence of the People^ her pur- 
pofe muft be to torment Salmafius, who was 
then at her court ; for neither her civil ftation 
nor her natural charafter could difpofe them 
to favour the doftrine, who was by birth a^ 
queen, and by temper defpotick. 

That Salmafius was, from the., appearance 
of Milton's book, treated with negledt, there 
is not much proof; but to a man fo long ac- 
cnftomed to admiration, a little praife of his 
antagonid would be fufficiently ofFenfive, and 
might incline him to leave Sweden, from 
which however he was difmifled, not with 
any mark of contempt, \but with a. train of 
attendance fcarcely lefs than regal.. 

He prepared a reply, which, left as it was 
imperfed, was publiflied by his foa in the 
year of the Reftauration. In the beginning, 
being probably moil: in pain for his L#atinity, 
he endeavours to defend his ufe of the word 
perffue ; but, if I remember right, he mifles 
4 a better 
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a better authority than any that he has found, 
that of Juvenal in his fourth fatire : 

•-—Quid agis cum dira & foedlor omni 
Crimine perfona eft ? 

As Salmafius reproached Milton with lofing 
his eyes in the quarrel, Milton delighted 
himfelf with the belief that he had (hortened 
Salniafius*s life, and both perhaps with more 
malignity than reafon. Salmafius died at 
the Spa, Sept. 3, 1653; ^^^d, as controver- 
tifts are commonly faid to be killed by their 
laft difpute, Milton was flattered with the 
credit of deftroying him. 

Cromwell had now difmifled the parlia- 
ment by the authority of which he had de- 
flroyed monarchy, and commenced monarch 
himfelf, under the title of Protedtor, but with 
kingly and more than kingly power. That 
his authority was lawful, never was pre* 
tended; he himfelf founded his right only in 
neceffity ; but Milton, having now tafted the 
honey of publick employment, would not re- 
turn to hunger and philofophy, but, con- 
tinuing to exercife his office under a manifeft 
ufurpation, betrayed to his power that liberty 
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which he had defended. Nothing can be 
more juft than that rebellion fliould end in 
flavery ; that he who had juftified the murder 
of his king, for fbme ads which to him 
feemed unlawful, fliould now fell his fervi- 
cesy and his flatteries, to a tyrant, of whom 
it was evident that he could do nothing 
lawful. 

He had now been blind for fome years ; 
but his vigour of intelle£k was fuch, that he 
was not difabled to difcharge his office of 
Latin fecretary, or continue his controverfies. 
His mind was too eager to be diverted, and 
too flrong to be fubdued. 

About this time his firft wife died in child- 
bed, having left him, three daughters. As 
he probably did not much love her, he did 
not long continue the appearance of lament- 
ing her ; but after a (hort time married Ci- 
therine, the daughter of one captain Wood- 
cock of Hackney ; a woman doubtlefs edu- 
cated in opinions like his own. She died,^ 
within a year, of childbirth, or fome diftem- 
per that followed it; and her hufband ho- 
noured her memory with a poor fonnet. 

The 
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The firft Reply to Milton's Defenjio Populi 
was publiflied in 165I9 called Apologia pro 
Rege & Popu/o Anglicano^ contra Johannis 
Polypragmatici {alias Miltont) defenjionem *de* 
firuSlivam Regis & Populi. Of this the au- 
thor was not known ; but Milton and his 
nephew Philips^ under whofe name he pub- 
lifhed an anfwer fo much corrected by him, 
that it might be called his own, imputed it 
to Bramhal ; and, knowing him no friend to 
regicides, thought themfelves at liberty tb 
treat him as if they had known what .they 
only fufpefted. 

Next year appeared Regii Sanguinis clamor 
ad Ccelum. Of this the author was Peter du 
Moulin, who was afterwards prebendary of 
Canterbury ; but Morus, or More, a Ftench 
minifter, having the care of its publication, 
was treated as the writer by Milton ih his 
Defenjio Seclunda^ and overwhelmed by fuch 
violence of inveftive, that he began to ihrink 
under the tempeft, and gave his perfecutors 
the means of knowing the true author. Du 
Moulin was now in great danger; but Mil- 
ton's pride operated againft bis malignity; 
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and both he and his friends were more will- 
ing that Du Moulin fliould efcape than that 
he fliould be convifted of miftake. 

In this fecond Defence he Ihews that his 
eloquence is not merely fatirical ; the rude- 
nefs of his inveftive is equalled by the groff- 
nefs of his flattery. *« Deferimur, Cromuelle, 
" tu folus fuperes, ad te fumma noftrarum 
^* rerum rediit, in te folo confiftit, infupera- 
*.* bili tuae virtuti cedimus cunfti, nemine vcl 
*' obloquente, liifi qui aequales inaequalis ipfe 
♦* honores fibi quaerit, aut digniori conceflbs 
** invidet, aut non intelligit nihil efle in fo- 
** cietate hominum magis vel Deo gratum, 
** vel ration! confentaneum, efTe in civitate 
** nihil asquius, utilius, quam potiri rerutn 
" digniflimum. Eum te agnofcunt omnes, 
*• Cromuelle, ea tu civis maximus & * glo- 
** riofiffimus, dux public! confilii, exercitum 
*Vfortiflimorum imperator, pater patriae gef- 
** fifti. Sic tu fpdntanea bonorum omnium 
** & animitus mifla voce falutaris." 

* It may be doubted whether ghriojiffimus be here ufcd 
with Milton's boafled purity. Res gloriofa is an illuftrious 
thing i but vir glor'iofus is commonly a hraggarf^ as in miUs 
gioriofuu Dr. J. 

Caefar^ 
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Caefar, when he aflumed the perpetual die- 
t&torfliip, had not more fervile or more ele- 
gant flattery. A tranflation may (hew its 
fervility ; but its elegance is lefs attainable. 
Having expofed the unflcilfulnefs or felfiflinefs 
of the former government, ** We were left/* 
lays Milton, " to ourfelves : the whole na- 
*^ tional intereft fell into your hands, and 
** fubfifts only in your abilities. To your 
** virtue, overpowering and refiftlefs, every 
•• man gives way, except fome who, with- 
** out equal qualifications, afpire to equal ho- 
** nours, who envy the diftindions of merit 
** greater than their own, or who have yet 
" to learn, that in the coalition of human fo- 
** ciety nothing is more pleafing to God, or 
*' more agreeable to reafon, than that the 
" higheft mind (hould have the fovereign 
'^^ power. Such, Sir, are you by general 
*' confeffion ; fuch are the things atchieved 
** by you, the greateft and moft glorious of 
" our countrymen, the direftor of our pub- 
" lick councils, the leader of unconqucred 
" armies, the father of your country ; for by 
" that title docs every good man hail you, 
*♦ with fincere and voluntary praife.'* 
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Next year, having defended all that waotkl 
defence, he found leifure to defend himfelf. 
He undertook his own Vindication agaiQil 
More, whom he declares in his title to be 
juflly called the author of the Regii Sanguinis 
clamor. In this there is no want of vehe*^ 
^mence or eloquence, nor does he forget his 
wonted wit. ^< Morus es ? an Momus r an 
** uterque idem eft ?" He then remembers 
that Morus is Latin for a Mulberry-tree, and 
hints at the known transformation ; 

— ^Poma alba fercbat 

Qua poll nigra tulic Morus. 

With this piece ended his controverfies : 
and he from this time gate himfelf up to his 
private ftudies and his civil employment. 

-^ As fecretary to the Protedor he is fqppofed 
to have written the Declaration of the reafong 
for a war with Spain. His agency was con* 
fidered as of great importance ; for when a 
treaty with Swedep was artfully fufpendcd, 
the delay was publickly imputed to Mr. Mil- 
ton's indifpofition ; and the Swedifh agent 
was provoked to exprefs h^s wonder, that 

pnly 
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only one man in England could write Latin, 
and that man blind. 

Being now forty- feven years old, and (ce- 
ing himfelf difencumbered from external in-p- 
terruptions, he feems to have recoUefted his 
former purpofcs, and to have refumed three 
great works which he had planned for his 
future employment: an epick poem, the 
hiftory of his country, and a diftionary of 
the Latin tongue. 

To colle£l a dictionary, feems a work of 
all others leaf): prafticable in a ftate of blind- 
nefs, becaufe it depends upon perpetual an4 
minute infpeftion and collation. Nor would 
Milton probably have begun it, after he had 
loft his eyes ; but having had it always before 
him, he continued it, fays Philips, almojl U 
his dylng^day ; but the papers were fo difcom-^ 
pofed and deficient^ that they could not be fitted 
for the prefs. The compilers of the Latia 
didionary, printed at Cambridge, had the ufe 
pf thofe colledions in three folios ; but what 
ivas their fate afterwards is not known *. 

Tq 

* The Cambridge Dictionary, publifhed in 4to 1693, 
)> no othei: tt^an a copy, with fome fiinall additions, of that 

of 
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To compile a hiftory from various authors, 
when they can only be confulted by other 
eyes, is not eafy, nor poffible, but with more 
ikjlf ul and attentive help than can be com^ 
iponly obtained ; and it was probably the dif* 
ficulty of confultiug and comparing that 
flopped Milton's narrative at the Conqueft ; 
a period at which affairs were not yet very 
intricate, nor authors very numerous. 

For the fubjeft of his epick poem, after 
much deliberation, longchufing^ and beginning 

of Dr. Adam Littleton in 1685, ^7 Sundry perfons, of 
whom, though their names are concealed, there is great 
Tcafon to conjecture that Milton's nephew, Edward Philips, 
id one ; for it is exprefsly faid by Wood, Fafti, vol. I, p» 
266, that Milton's ** Thefaurus" came to his hands ; and 
it is aflerted, in the preface thereto, that the editors thereof 
had the ufe of three large folios in manufcript, colleded 
and digefted into alphabetical order by Mr. John Milton. 

It has been remarked, that the additions, together with 
the preface abovemcntioned, and a large part of the title 
of the " Cambridge Dictionary ," have been incorporated 
and printed with the fubfequent editions of *' Littleton's 
** Dictionary," till that of 1735. Vid. Biogr, Brit. 2985, 
in not. So that, for aught that appears to the contrary, 
Philips was the lafl poiTeflbr of Milton's MS. H. 

latCy 
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late^ he fixed upon Paradife Lo/I; a defign lb 
comprehenfive, that it could be juftified only 
by fuccefs. He had once defigned to cele- 
brate King Arthur, as he hints in Jbis verfe? 
to Manfus ; but jirthur was referved^ fays 
Fen ton, to another deftity *. 

It appears, by fome Iketches of poetical 
projefts left in manufcript, and to be feea iii 
a library -f* at Cambridge, that he had di* 
gefted his thoughts on this fubjcft into one 
of thofe wild dramas which were anciently 
called Myfterles ; and Philips had feen what 
he terms part of a tragedy, beginning with 
the firft ten lines of Satan*s addrefs to the 
Sun. Thefe myfteries confift of allegorical 
perfons ; fuch as Juftice^ Mercy j Faith. Of 
the tragedy or myftery of Paradife Lojl there 
are two plans ; 

* Id efi:, to be the fubje£^ of an heroic poem, writtea 
by Sir Richard Blackinore. H* 
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The Perfons. 

* 

MichaeL 

Chorus of Angels. 

Heavenly Love. 

Lucifer. 

Adam, 1 with the 

Eve, J Serpent. 

Confcience. 

Death. 

Labour, 

Sicknefs, 

Difcontent, VMute$. 

Ignorance, I 

with others ;>/ 

Faith. 

Hope, 

Charity. 


The Perfons. 

Mofes. 

Divine Juftice, Wit 

dom, Heavenly Love. 
The Evening Star, Hef* 

perus. 

Chorus of Angels. 

Lucifer. 

Adam. 

Eve. 

Confcience, 

Labour, ^ 

sicknefs, 

Difcontent, 

Ignorance, 

Fear, 

Death ; 

Faith 

Hope. 

Charity. 


Mutes»; 


Paradife LoJI. 

The Perfons. 

Mofes, zr^oXoyi^ih recounting hqw he aP 
fumed his true body ; that it Corrupts not, 

becaufe 
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becaufe it is with God in the mount ; declares 
the like with Enoch and Elijah ; befidra die 
purity of the place, that certain pure winds^ 
dews, and clouds, preferve it from corrup- 
tion ; whence exhorts to the fight of God ; 
tells they cannot fee Adam in the flate of 
innocence, by reafon of their fin. 

J^ ^^ I debating what fhould become of 

^»T-/-i J man, if he falL 
Wildom, J 

Chorus of Angels iinging a hymn of tht 
Creation. 

A C T II. 

* 

Heavenly Love. 
Evening Star. 

Chorus fing the marriage* fbng, and deicribe 
Faradife. 

ACT. III. 

Lucifer contriving Adam's ruin# 
Chorus fears for Adam, and relates Lucif<?r^» 
rebellion and fall. 


ACT IV. 


EveT' h^^'''^ 


Con- 


Mutes. 
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Confcience cites them to God's examination. 
Chorus bewails, and tells the good Adam has 
loft. 

A C T V. 

Adam and Eve driven out of Paradife. 

• ' ' prcfented by an angel with 

Labour, Grief, Hatred, Envy, War, ^ 
Famine, Peftilence, Sicknefs, Dif- 
content, Ignorance, Fear, Death,- 

To whom he gives their names. Likewifc 
Winter, Heat, Tempeft, &c. 

Faith, -j 

Hope, l comfort him and inftru£l him. 

Charity, J 

Chorus briefly concludes. 

Such was his firft defign, which could 
have produced only an allegory, or myftery. 
The following Iketch feems to have attained 
more maturity . 

Adam unparadifed : 

The angel Gabriel, either dcfcending or 
entering ; (hewing, fince this globe was 
created, .his frequency as much on earth as ia 
heaven ; defcribes Paradife. Next, the Cho* 

rus 
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rusy (hewing the reafon of his coming to 
keep his w?itch in ^ Paradife, after Lucifer^s 
rebellion, by command from God ; and withal 
exprefling his defire to fee and know more 
concerning this excellent new creature, man. 
The angel Gabriel, as by his name fignifying 
a prince of power, tracing Paradife with a 
more free office, paffes by the ftation of the 
Chorus, and, defired by them, relates what 
he knew of man ; as' the creation of Eve, 
with their love and marriage. After this, 
Lucifer appears ; after his overthrow bemoans 
himfelf, feeks revenge on man. The Chorus 
prepare refiftance at his firft approach. At 
laft, after difcourfe of enmity on either fide, 
he departs : whereat the Chorus fings of the 
battle and vi£lory in heaven, againft him and 
his accomplices : as before, after the firft aft, 
was fung a hymn of the creation. Here 
again may appear Lucifer, relating and in- 
fulting in what he had done to the deftruftioii 
of man. Man next, and Eve having by this ^ 
time been feduced by the Serpent, appears 
confufedly covered with leaves. Confciehce, 
in a fhape, accufes him ; Juftice cites him 
to the place whither Jehovah called for him. 
In the mean while, the Chorus entertains 

the 
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the . ftage, and is injbrmed by fbme angel 
the manner of the £dl. Here the Chorod 
bewaiis Adam^s fall; Adam then and Eve 
rctern ; accufe one another ; but efpecially 
Adam lays the blame to his wii« ; is ftubborn 
m his o^Dce. Juftice appeal^, reafons with 
him, convinces him^ The Chorus admo* 
iiiihGs Adam, and bids him beware Lncifer^s 
example of impenitence. Hie angel is fenC 
to banifli them out of Paradiie ; but before 
cauies to pafs before his eyes, in {hapes, a 
maflc of all the' evils of this life and world. 
He is humbled, relents, defpairs ; at laH ap** 
pears Mercy, comforts him, promifes the 
Mc^ah ; then calls in Faith, Hope, and 
Charity; inftruAs him ; he repents, gives 
God the glory, fubmits to his penalty. The 
Chorus briefly concludes. Compare this with 
the for met draught. 

Tfcefc ffre very imperfciSt rudiments of Ptf* 
raJiJi Lq/i; but it is pleafant to fee great 
tJTorlcs in their feminal ftate, pregnant with 
latent poffibilities of excellence; nor could 
there be any more delightful entertainment 
than to trace their gradual growth and ex- 
paniion, . and to obferve how they are fome* 

times 
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times fuddenly advanced by accidental hints, 
alid^ fometirhes flowly improved by fteady 
hieditation. 

* Invention is almoft the only literary labour 
^vhich blindnefs cannot obftru6l, and there- 
fore he naturally folaced his folitude by the 
indulgence of bis foncy, and the melody of 
his numbers. He had done what he knew 
to be ueceflarily previous to poetical excel- 
lence ; he had riiade himfelf acquainted with 
Jeemly arts and affair s'\ his comprehenfioa 
was extended by various knowledge, aind his 
merriory ftored with intelle<9:uai treafures. 
He was (kilful in many languages, and had 
by reading and compolition attained the full 
maftery of his own. He would have wanted 
little help from books, had he retained the 
power of perufing them. 

But while his greater dengns were advanc- 
ing, having now, like many other authors, 
caught the love of publication, he amufed 
himfelf, as he could, with little productions. 
He (ent to the prefs (1658) n manufcript of 
Raleigh, called the Cabinet Council ; and next 
year gratified his malevok»ce tq the clergy. 
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by a ^reatife of Civil Power in Ecchjiajlicat 
Cafesy and the Means rf removing Hirelings 
out of the Church. 

Oliver was now dead ; Richard was con* 
ftrained to refign : the fyftena of extemporary 
govern nrient, which had been held together 
only by force, naturally fell into fragments 
when that force was taken away ; and Mil- 
ton faw himfelf and his caufe in equal dan^ 
ger. But he had ftill hope of doing fome* 
thing. He wrote letters, which Toland.has 
publiflied, to fuch men as he thought friends^ 
to the new commonwealth : and even in the 
year of the Reftoration be bated no jot of heart 
0r hopej but was fantiftical enough to think 
that the nation, agitated as it was, might be 
fettled by a pamphlet, called A ready and eafy 
IV ay to ejlablifh a Free Commonwealth ; which 
was, however, enough confidered to be both 
ferioufly and ludicroufly anfwered* 

The obfliuate enthuliafm of the common- 
wealth men was vtty remarkable. When the 
King was apparently returning, Harrington^ 
with a few allbciales as fanatical as himfelf, 
\}fed to meet^ with all the gravity of political 

importance 
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importance, to fettle an equal governmeiit by 
rotation ; and Milton, kicking when he could 
flrike no longer, was foolifti enough to pub- 
li(h, a few weeks before the Reftoration, 
Notes upon afermon preached by one Griffiths, 
intituled, The Fear of God and the King. To 
thefe notes an anfwer was written by L'Ef* 
trange, in a pamphlet petulantly called N0 
Blind Guides. 

But whatever Milton could write, or men 
of greater aftivity could do, the King was 
now about to be reftored with the irreliftible 
Approbation of the people. He was therefore 
no longer fecretary, and was confcquently 
obliged to quit the houfe which he held by 
his office ; and proportioning his fenfe of 
danger to his opinion of the importance of 
his writings, thought it convenient to feek 
fome ftielter, and hid himfelf for a time in 
Bartholomew-Clofe, by Weft Smith field. 

1 cannot but remark a kind of refpefj:, per- 
haps unconfcioufly, paid to this great man 
by his biographers : every houfe in which he 
refided is hiftorically me^uioned, as if it were 
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an injury to negle£t naming any place that 
he honoured by his prefence. 

The Khig, with lenity of which the world 
has had perhaps no other example, declined 
to be the judge or avenger of his own or his 
father's wrongs : and promifed to admit into 
the Aft of Oblivion all, except thofe whom 
the parliament fhould except ; and the par* 
liament doomed none to capital punilhment 
but the wretches who had hnmediately co- 
operated in the murder of the King. Miltoii 
was certainly not one of them ; he had only 
juftified what they had done. 

This juflification Was indeed fufBciently 
bffenfive ; and (June i6) an order was iflued 
to feize Milton's Dffence^ and Goodwin's 
ObJiruSiors of Jujiice^ another book of the 
fame tendency, and burn them by the com- 
mpn hangman. The attorney-general was 
ordered to profccute the authors ; but Milton 
was not feized, nor perhapa very diligpntly 
purfued* 
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♦ 

Not long after (Auguft 19) the flutter of 
innumerable bofpms was ftilled by an a£t, 
which fhe King, that his mercy might want 
no recoajmendation of elegance, rather called 
an A31 of Oblivion than of Qrace. Goodwin 
was named, with nineteen more, as incapa- 
pitated for apy publick trpft j but of Milton 
there Wfi5 UP exception, 

Qf this tendernefs (hewn to Milton, the, 
Curjofity of mankind has not forborn to en- 
quiry ti)^ reaCon* Burnet thinks he was for- 
gotten ; but this is another inflance which 
m.ay ponfirm Dairy mple^s obfervalion, who 
Uy%% ^^ thj^ vyhenever Burnetts narrations 
«^ arP examined, fe? appe^^-s to be miftaken/* 

i«V^rgpti6ei> he was not^ for his profecution 
W»? ordered ; it muft be therefore by defigu 
that he was included in the general oblivion. 
He 15 faid io have had friends in the houfc, 
ioch 99 Marvel, Morrice, and Sir Thomas 
Cjl^irges; and undouhtedly a man like hini 
njtjaiS: have hl^d influence^ A very particular 
iiory of his (efcape is told by Richard Ton in 
\il9 Mp?npiw> which he received from Pope, 
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as delivered by Betterton, who might have 
heard it from Davenant. Iii the war between 
the King and Parliament, Davenant was made 
prifoiier and condemned to die ; but was 
fpared at the requeft of Milton. When the 
turn of fuccefs brought Milton into the like 
danger, Davenant repayed the benefit by ap- 
pearing in his favour. Here is a reciprocation 
of generofity and gratitude fo pleafing^ that 
the tale makes its own way to credit. But 
if help were wanted, I know not where to 
find it. The danger of Davenant is certain 
from his own relation ; but of his cfcape 
there is no account, Betterton's narration 
can be traced no higher ; it is not known 
that he had it from Davenant. We are told 
that the benefit exchanged was life for life ; 
but it feems not certain that Milton's life ever 
was in danger. Goodwin, who had com- 
mitted the fame kind of crime, efcaped with 
incapacitation ; and as exclufion from pub- 
lick truft is a puniftiment which the power 
of government can commonly inflift without 
the help of a particular law, it required no 
great intereft to exempt Milton from a cen- 
fure little more than verbal. Something may 
be reafonably afcribed to veneration and com* 
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paffion; to veneration of his abilities, and 
compaffion for his diflrefles, which made it 
fit to forgive his malice for his learning. He 
was now poor and blind ; and who would 
purfue with violence an illuflrious enemy, 
deprefied by fortune, and difarmed by na* 
ture * ? 

The publication of the A6t of Oblivion put 
him in the fame condition with his fellow- 
fubje<9:s. He was, however, upon fome 
pretence now not known, in the cuftody of 
the ferjeant in December; and, when he 
was rcleafed, upon his refufal of the fees 
demanded, he and the ferjeant were called 
before the Houfe, He was now fafe within 
the (hade of oblivion, and knew himfelf to 
be as much out of the power of a griping 
officer, as any other man. How the queftion 

* A. different account of the means by which Milton 
Secured himfelf is given by an hiftorian lately brought to 
light. " Milton, Latin fecrctary to Cromwell, diftinguiflied 
•* by his writings in favour of the rights and liberties of 
•* the people, pretended to be dead, and had a publick 
*' funeral proceflion. The King applauded his policy in 
cfcaping the punilhment of death, by a feafonable fliew 
of dying." Cunningham*s Hiflarj/ of Great-Britain^ 
Vol. 1, p. 14. R. 
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was determined is not known, Milton would 
hardly have aoutended, but that he knew 
himfelf to have right on his fide. 

He then removed to Jewin*ftreet» near Al- 
derfgate-ftreet ; and being blind and by no 
means wealthy, wanted a domeftick compa- 
nion and attendant^; and therefore, by the 
recommendation of Dr. Paget, married Eli-^ 
5&abeth Miufliul, of a gentleman's faniily in 
Chefliirc, probably without a fortune. All 
his wives were virgins ; for he has declared 
that he thought it grofs and indelicate to be 
a fecon4 hufband : upou what other princi-^ 
pies his choice was made, cannot now be 
known ; but marriage afforded not much of 
his happincfs, ^The firft wife left him in 
difguft, and was brought back only by terror; 
the fecond, indeed, feems to have been moie 
a favourite, but her life was (hort. The third, 
as Philips relates, opprefled his children in 
his life-time^ .and cheated thejcn at his death* 

Soon after his marriage, according to an 
obfcure ftory, he wais offered the continuance 
of his eniployment, and being prefledby his 
wif<3 tq accept i^, anfwered, " You, likQ 
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^* other women, want to ride in your coach ; 
•^ my wifli is to live and die an honeft man," 
If he coniidered the Latin fecretary as exer- 
ciiing any of the powers of government, he 
that had fhared authority, either with the 
parliament or Cromwell, might have fprborni 
to talk very loudly of his honefty ; and if he 
thought the office purely miniftcrial, he cer- 
tainly tnight have honeftly retained it under 
the king* But this tale has too little evidence 
to deferve a difquifition ; large offers and fturdy 
reje^ioas are among the common topicks of 
falfehood. 

He had fo much either of prudence or gra* 
titude, that he forbore to difturb the new fet- 
tlement with any of his politicail or ecciefiafti* 
cal opinions, and from this time devoted him- 
felf to poetry and literature. Of his real for 
Jearniog in all its parts, he gave a proof by 
publilhing, the next year (1661), Accidence 
commenced Grammar ; a little book which has 
nothing remarkable, but that its author, who 
had been lately defending the fupreme powers 
of his country, and was then writing P^n^ 
dift hofi^ could descend from his elevadon lx> 
refcue diildren from che perpkKtty of gram* 
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matical confufion, and the trouble of leflbns 
tinneceffarily repeated* 

About this time Elwood the quaker, being 
recomniended to him as one who would read 
Latin to him, for the advantage of his con- 
verfation, attended him every afternoon, ex- 
cept on Sundays. Milton, who, in his letter 
to Hartlib, had declared, that to read Latin 
with an Englijh mouth is as ill a bearing as 
how Frenchy required that Elwood fhould 
learn and pra<^ife the Italian pronunciation, 
which, he faid, was neceflary, if he would 
talk with foreigners. This feems to have 
been a tafk troublefome without ufe. There 
is little reafbn for preferring the Italian pro- 
nunciation to our own, except that it is more 
general ; and to teach it to an Englifhman is 
only to make him a foreigner at home. He 
who travels, If he fpeaks Latin, may fo foon 
learn the founds which every native gives 
it, that he need make no provifion before his 
journey ; and if ftrangers vifit us, it is their 
bufinefs to pra6:ife fuch conformity to our 
modes as they expe6l from us in their own 
countries. Elwood complied with the direc* 
tions, and improved himfelf by his atten- 
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dance, for he relatesj that Milton, having a 
curious ear, knew by his voice when he read 
what he did not underftand, and would ftop 
him^ and open the mofi difficult pajfages. 

In a (hort time he took a houfe in the Artil^ 
levy Walk J leading to Bunhill Fields ; the men- 
tion of which concludes the regifter of Mil* 
ton^s removals and habitations. He lived 
longer in this place than any other. 

He was now buGed by Paradife hojl. 
Whence he drew the original defign has beea 
yarioufly conjefl:ured by men who cannot 
bear to think themfelves ignorant of that 
which, at laft, neither diligence nor fagacity 
can difcover. Some find the hint in an 
Italian tragedy. Voltaire tells a wild and 
unauthorifed ftory of a farce fecn by Milton 
in Italy, which opened thus: Let the Rain^ 
bcnv be the Fiddlejiick of the Fiddle of Heaven. 
It has been already (hewn, that the firft con- 
ception was a tragedy or myftery, not of a 
narrative, but a dramatick work, which he 
is fuppofed to have begun to reduce to its 
prefent form about the time (1655) when he 
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finiflied his difpute with the defenders of 
the king. 

He long had promifed to adorn his native 
country by fome gre^t performance, while 
he had yet perhaps no fettled defign, and was 
Simulated only by fuch expedations as natu* 
rally arofe from the furvey of his attainments^ 
and the confcioufnefs of his powers. What 

he (hould undertake, it was difficult to de» 

'.I ■ \ « 

termine. He was lon^ chujing^ anji began, late. 

While he was obliged to divide his time be^ 
tween his private fludies and affairs of ftate3^ 
his poetical labour muft have been often inter- 
rupted ; and perhaps he did little more iti 
that bufy time than conftruft the narrativej^ 
adjuft the epifodes, proportion the parts, ac- 
cumulate images and fentiments, and trea^ 
fure in his memory, or preferve in wricingi 
fuch hints as books or meditation would fup- 
ply. Nothing particular is known of his 
inteile(r;ual operations while he was a ftatfjf» 
man ; for, having every help and accomoioda- 
tion at hand, he had no need of unconMaofc 
expedients* ; 

Being 
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Being driven from all publick ftations, he 
is yet too great not to be traced by curiofity 
to his retirement ; where he has been found 
by Mr. Richardfon, the fondeft of his ad* 
mirers, fitting before his door in a grey coat of 
coarfi clothj in warm fultry weather^ to enjoy 
the frejh air ; andfo^ as in his own room^ re* 
ceiving the ^ijits of people of di/iinguijhed parts 
as well as quality. His vifitors of high qua* 
lity muft now be imagined to be few ; but 
men of parts might reafonably court the 
converfation of a man fo generally illuftrious^ 
that foreigners are reported, by Wood, to 
have vilited the houfe in Bread-ftreet where 
he was born« 

Accordiog to another account, he was feeti 
in a fmall houfe^ neatly enough drejfed in black 
eloaths^ Jit ting in a room bung with rufly green ; 
pale but not cadaverous^ with chdlkfiones in his 
hands. Hefaid^ that if it were not for the 
gout^ his hlindnefs would h^ tolerable^ 

In the intervals of his pain, being made 

unable to ufe the common exercifes, he nfed 
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to fvving in a chair, and fometimes played 
upon an organ. 

He was now confcffedly and vifibly em- 
ployed upon his poem, of which the prcgrefs 
might be noted by thofe with whom he was 
familiar ; for he was obliged, when he had 
compofed as many lines as his memory would 
conveniently retain, to employ fome friend 
in writing them, having, at leaft for part of 
the time, no regular attendant. This gave 
opportunity to obfervations and reports^ 

Mr. Philips obferves, that there was a very 
remarkable circumftance in the compofure of 
Faradlfe Loji^ '* which I have a particular 
** reafbn/* fays he,. ** to remember; for 
*' whereas I had the perufal of it from the 
•* very beginning, for fome years, as I went 
•* from time to time to vifit him, m parcels 
*' of ten, twenty, or thirty verfes at a time 
•• (which, being written by whatever hand 
** came next, might poffibly want correction 
•• as to the orthography and pointing), having, 
♦* as the fummer came on, not been fhewed 
** any for a confiderable while, and defiring 
**• the reafon thereof, was anfwered, that his 
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^ vein never happily flowed but from the 
•* Autumnal Equuiox to the Vernal; and 
«• that whatever he attempted at other times 
** was never to his fatisfa£lion, though he 
•* courted his fancy never fo much; fo that, 
** in all the years he was about this poem, be 
^< may be faid to have fpent half his time 
" therein." 

Upon this relation Toland remarks, that 

in his opinion Philips has miftaken the time 

of the year; for Milton, in his Elegies, de- 

.dares that with the advance of the Spring 

he feels the increafe of his poetical forc^, 

redeunt in carmina vires. To this it is a»- 

fwered, that Philips could hardly miftake 

time fo well marked; and it may be added> 

that Milton might find different times of the 

year favourable to different parrs of life. Mr* 

Richard fon conceives it impoflible thztfuch a 

work Jhculd bejufpended forjix months^ or for 

one. It may go on fajier orjlower^ but it mujt 

go on. By what neceflity it muft continually 

go on 9 or why it might not Jbe laid afide and 

refumedy it is not eafy to difcover* 

This 
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This dependance of the foul upon the fea-* 
fons, thofe temporary and periodical ebbs and 
flows of intelleft, niay, I fuppofe, juftly be 
derided as the fumes of vain imagination^ 
Sapiens dominabitur ajlrh. The author that 
thinks himfelf weather-bound will find, with 
a little help from hellebore, that he is only 
idle or exhaufted* But while this notion has 
pofleflion of the head, it produces the inabi- 
lity which it fuppofes. Our powers owe 
tnuch of their energy to our hopes; poffunt 
quia pojfe videntur. When fuccefs feems at- 
tainable, diligence is enforced; but when it 
is admitted that the faculties are fupprefled 
by a crofs wind, or a cloudy Iky, the day is 
given up without refiflance ; for who canr 
contend with the courfe of Nature? 

From fuch prepofTeflions Milton feems not 
to have been free. There prevailed in his 
time an opinion that the world was in its 
decay, and that we have bad the misfortune 
to "be produced in the decrepitude of Nature* 
It. was fufpefted that the whole creation lan- 
guiflied, that neither trees nor animals had the 
licight or bulk of their predeceffors, and that 

every 
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every thing was daily finking by gradual di- 
minution *. Milton appears to fufpe^ that 
fouls partake of the general degeneracy, and 
is not without fome fear that his book* is to 
be written in an age too late for heroick poefy* 

Another opinion wanders about the world, 
and fometimes finds reception among wife 
men; an opinion that retrains the operations 
of the mind to particular regions, and fup- 
pofes that a lucklefs mortal may be born in a 
degree of latitude too high or too low for 
wifdom or for wit. From this fancy, wild 
as it is, he had i)ot wholly cleared his head, 
when he feared leil the climate of his country 
might be too cold for flights of imagination. 

* This 9piBU>n is^ with great learning and ingenuity, 
. refuted in a book now very little known, *' An Apology or 
** Declaration of the Power and Providence of God in the 
** Government of the World/*' by Dr. George Hakevvill, 
London, folio, 163$. The firfi: who ventured to propagate 
it in tbis country was Dr. Gabriel Goodman, bifhop of 
Glquccfter, a man of a veriatile temper, and the author of 
a book cntituled, ** The Fall of Man, or the Corruption 
** of Nature proved by natural Reafon." Lond.* 1616 and 
1624, quarto. He was plundered in the Ufurpation, 
turned Roman Catholic, and died In obfcurity. Vide 
Athen. Oxon. vol. I. 727. H# 
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Into a mind already occupied by fuch fan- 
cies, another not more reafonable might eafily 
find its way. He that could fear left his 
genius had fallen upon too old a world, or 
too chill a climate, might confiftently mag- 
nify to himfelf the. influence of the feafons, 
and believe his faculties to be vigorous only 
half the year^ 

His rubmidion to the feafons was at leaft 
more reafonable than his dread of decaying 
nature, or a frigid zone ; for general caufes 
muft operate uniformly in a general abate- 
ment of mental power ; if lefs could be per- 
formed by the writer,, lefs likewife would 
content the judges of his work. Among this 
lagging race of frofty grovellers he might 
flill have rifen into eminence by producing 
fomething which theyjhould not willingly let 
die. However inferior to the heroes 'who 
were born in better ages, he might ftill be 
great among his contemporaries, with the 
hope of growing every day greater in the 
dwindle of pofterity. He might ftill be a 
giant among the pygmies, the one-eyed 
monarch of the blind*. 

Of 
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. Of his artifices of ftudy, or particulac 
hours of Gompofition, we have little account^ 
and there was perhaps little to be told^ 
Richardfon, who feems to have been very 
diligent in his enquiries,, but difcovers- always 
a wifli to find Milton dlfcriminated from 
other men, relates, that •* he would fome- 
" tidies lie awake whole nights, but not a verfe 
« could he make ; and on a fudden his poeti- 
** cal faculty would ru(h upon him with au 
** impetus or ajlrum^ ^ftd his daughter was 
** immediately called to fecure what came, 
" At othei- times he would didlate perhaps 
** forty lines in a breath, and then ^reduc^ 
•• thein to half the number/* 

• • ■ ■ •• . • . . 

Thefe burfts of light, and involution? pf 

d^rknefs, thefe tranfient and involuntary ex-^ 
curfions. and rctroceffions of inVentioi>,. hav- 
ing feme appearance tff deviation from the? 
common train of Nature, are eagerly caught 
by the lovers of a wonder. Yet fomething 
of this inequality happens to every man iit 
every rtiode of exertion, m.anual or mentaK 
The mechanick cannot handle his hammer 
And his file at all times with equal dexterity ^ 
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there are hours, he knows not why, when 
his band is out. By Mr. Richardfon's relation^ 
cafaaUy conveyed, much regard cannot be 
claimed. That, in his intelk£ltiaL hour^ 
Milton called for his daughter to/ecure what 
tamfy may be queftioned ; for unluckily it 
nappens to be known that bi& daughters were 
never taught to write ; nor would be have 
been obliged, as is univerially confethii, to 
have employed any caAaal vifitor in difbur- 
thening his memory, if his daughter could 
have per^jrmed the office. 

The ftory of reducing his exuberance has 
been told of other authors, and, though doubt- 
lefs true of every fertite and copious mind, 
feems to have been gratuitoufly transferred to 
Milton. 

What he has told us, and we csmnot now 
know more, is, that he compofed much of 
his poem in the night and mornings I fuppofe 
before his mind was diflurbed with common 
buiinefs; and that he poured out with great 
fluency his unpremeditated verfe. Verfifica- 
tion, free, like his, from the diftreifes of 
rhyme, muft, by a work fo long, be made 

prompt 
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pmt^ and habitual ; and, wheti his thoiaghts 
^cM^re once adjufted, the wprds would come 
ift his comttiand« 

lAt fcrhat particular time^ of hts life the 
parrs of his work were written, cannot often ' 
be kno<it^n» The feeginning of the third book 
fhews that he had loft his fight ; and the In- 
troduftion to the feventh, that the return of 
the ^ing had clouded him with difcounte- 
naiice; and that he was offended by the licen- 
tious feftivity of the Reftofation. There am 
no other internal notes of time. Milton, 
ijeing now cleared from all eSeGts of his 
Royalty, had nothing required from him but 
the conontion duty of living in quiet, to be 
rewarded with the common right of protect 
tion ; but this, which, when he fculked fronj 
the approach of his King, was perhaps more 
than he hoped, feems not to, have fatisfied 
him ; £or no ixx>ner is he fafe, than he Hnds 
liiral^tf in danger, fa/kn on evil days and evil 
t^guesy and ^Ith darhnefs and with danger 
€empafs*d rou)9d. This darknefs, had his eyes 
been better employed, had undoubtedly de- 
icrved corapaffion : but to add the mention 
of dafiger was ungrateful and unjuft. He 
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ivas fallen indeed on evil Jays ; the time wa$ 
^ome in which regicides cpuld no longer boaft 
their wickednefs . But of evil tongues (or Milton 
to complain, required impudence at leaft equal 
to his other powers ; Milton, whofe warmeft 
advocates muft allow, that he never fpared 
^ny afperity of reproach or brutality of in^ 
foknqej, 

But the charge itfelf feems to be falfe; for 
it would be hard to recoUcfk any reproach caft 
upon him, either ferious or ludicrous, through 
the whole remaining part of his life. He 
purfued his ftudies or his amufements, with- 
out perfecution, moleftation, or infult* Such 
is the reverence paid to great abilities, how- 
ever mifufed : they who contemplated ia 
Milton the fcholar and the wit, were: four 
fented to forget the revjler of his King. 

When the plague (1665) raged in London, 
Milton toojc refvige at Chalfont iji Bucks; 
where Elwood, who had taken the houfe for 
him, firft faw a complete copy of Paradife 
JL^y?, and, having perufed it, faid to bin?, 
f^ Thpu haft faid a great de^l upon Paradife 
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** Loji ; what haft thou to fny upon Paradife 
^* FoundV 

Next year, when the danger of infeftion 
had ceafed, he returned to Bunhill-fieids, and 
defigned the publication of his poem. A li- 
cence was nectflary, and he could expeft no 
great kindnefs from a chaplain of the arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury* He feems, however, 
to have been treated with tendernefs ; for 
though objections were made to particular 
pafTages, and among them to the (imile of 
the fun eclipfed in the firft book, yet the 
licence was granted ; and he fold his copy, 
April 27, 1667, to Samuel Simmons, for an 
immediate payment of five pounds, with a 
flipulation tp receive five pounds more when 
thirteen hundred ihould be fold of the firft 
edition : and again, five pounds after the fale 
of the fame number of the fecond edition ; 
and another five pounds after the fame fale of 
the third, . None •of the three editions were 
to jbe extended beyond fifteen hundred copies. 

The firft. edition was ten books, in a fmall 
quatrto. The titles were varied from year to 
year; and an advertifement and the argu- 
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ments of the books were omitted in ibme 
copies^ and inferted in others. 

The fale gave him in two years a right to 
his fecond payment, for which the r^eceipt 
wasfigned April z6j i66^. The ibcondedi* 
tion was not given till 16^4 ; it was priQted 
in ihiall odavo ; and the nuwbtr of books 
was increafed to twelve, by a diviiioa of the 
feventh and twelfth ; and £bme other fmall 
improvements were made. The third edittdu 
was publifhed in 1678; and the widow» to 
whom the copy was then to devolve, fold all 
her claims to Simmons for eight .po«uids» ac« 
cording to her receipt given Dec. 21, i68o» 
Simmons had already agreed to transfer the 
whole right to Brabazon Aylmer for twenty- 
five pounds; and Aylmer fold^to Jacob Ton^ 
fon half, Auguft 17, 1683, half, March 24, 
1690, at a price confiderably enlarged. In 
the hiftory of Paradife Lofi a deduction thus 
minute will rather gratify than fatigue^ 

The flow fale and tardy reputation of this 
poem have been always mentioned as evidences 
of neglefted merit, and of the uncertainty of 
literary fame ; and enquiries have been made, 
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atid cottjeftwrcs offered, about the caufcs cf 
its. long 'Obfourity and late reception, Bnt 
has the cafe been truly ftated ? Have not 
lamentation and wonder been lavifhed on an 
evil that was never felt ? 

That in the reigns of Charks and James 
the Paradi/e Lq/l received no publick acda«* 
mations is readily confefied. Wit and litera-- 
ture were on the fide of the Court : aud who 
that foltcitod favour or fafhion would vei>ture 
to praife the defender of the regicides * All 
that he him£?lf could think his due, fmm 
evil tongues in evil days^ was that reverential 
(ilence which was generoufly preferved. But 
it cannot be inferred that his poem was not 
read, or not, however unwillingly, admired. 

The fale, if it be confidered, will juftify 
the publick. Thofe who have no power t'O 
judge of paft times but by their own, (houl4 
always doubt their conclufions. The call 
for books was not in Milton's age what it is 
at prefent. To read was not then a general 
amufement ; neither traders, nor often gen- 
tlemen, thought themfelves difgraced by ig- 
norance. The women had not then afpired 
% to 
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to literature, nor was every houfe fupplied 
with a clofet of knowledge. Thofe, indeed^ 
who profeffed learning, were not lefs learned 
than at any other time ; but of that middle 
race of ftudents who read for pleafure or ac- 
complifhment, ai^d who buy the numerous 
produfts of modern typography, the number 
was then comparatively fmalL To prove 
the paucity of readers, it may be fufficient to 
remark, that the nation had been fatisfied 
from 1623 to 1664, that is, forty-one years, 
with only t\yo editions of the works of Shak- 
fpeare, which probably did not together make 
one thoufand copies. 

The fale of thirteen hundred copies in two 
years, in oppoiition to fo much recent en- 
mity, and to a ftyle of verfification new to 
all and difgufting to many, v^ras an uncom- 
mon example of the prevalence of genius^^ 
The demand did not immediately increafe ; 
for many more readers than were fupplied at 
firft the nation did not afford. Only three 
thoufand were fold in eleven years ; for it 
forced its way without affiftance ; its admirers 
did not dare to publifli their opinion ; and 
ibe opportunities now given of ^ttra£ting no^ 

6 tice 
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tice by advertifements were then very few ; 
the means of proclaiming the publicatioo of 
new books have been produced by that gene* 
ral literature which now pervades the natiot) 
through all its ranks* 

But the reputation and price of the copy 
^ill advanced, till the Revolution put an end 
to the fecrecy of love, and Paradife Lcjl 
broke into open view with fufficieut fecurity 
pf kind receptipn, 

Fancy can hardly forbear to cpnjefture with 
what temper Milton furveyed the fileot pro- 
grefs of his work, and marked its reputation 
dealing its way in a kind of fubterraneous 
i:urrent through fear and filence. I cannot 
but conceive him calm and confident, little 
difappointed, not at all dejefted, relying ox% 
his own merit with fteady confcioufnefs, and 
waiting, withojut impatience, the viciffitudes 
pf opinion, arid the impartiality of a future 
generation. 

In the mean time he continued his {Indies, 
;A»d fupplied the want of fight by a very odd 

^jjptdient. 
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expedieciK;, of whidi FhHijps gives the Mtow« 
ing account : 

Mr. Philips ttlls \M, <• that though our 
** author had daily about him one or other to 
** read, fome perfons of man's eftate, who, 
** of their own accord, greedily caftched at 
•* the opportunity of beifng his readers, that 
** they might as well reap the benefit of what 
** they reckd to him, as oblige him by the 
** benefit of their reading ; and others of 
" younger years were fent by their parents 
f^ to the fame end ; yet excufing only the 
^ eldejft daughter, by reafon of her bodily in- 
*< firmity, and difficult utteriaiKre <^ fpeech^ 
*• (which, to fey truth, I doubt was tht 
*^ principal caii(e of excufing her,) the other 
^f two were condemned to the perfonxKince 
** of reading, 4and exadkly pronouncing of al| 
•* the languages of wiiatever book he fhould) 
•' at one ti«>e or other, think fit to perafe, 
•* VIZ, the Hebrew (and I think the Syrkc)^ 
f^ the Greek, the Latin, the Italiant Spanifli, 
f* and French. All which forts of books tQ 
^^ be conjoined to read, without underilanding 
*} one word, ipufi: neede be a trial of ps^tience 
!^ aimoft beyond endurance. Yet it was en- 

^* dure4 
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'< dared by both £ot a long time^ tluiiugh tbe 
^^ ukiomon&k of this emplojment could not 
*^ be.alw:a7S concealed, hut brdke out more 
^^ and more mto exprefllona of uueaftiers ; £» 
** that at length they were all, even the 
^^ eldell: aiib^ ieut out to ie^rn ibcDe curious 
^^ aod ingenious forts of manufaifture, that 
^* a^e pFoper for won)en to leara ; particulacljif 
<< eq^broiderte; ia gold or iilv^r.*' 

Ijsi this fcefie of miiery which this mode of 
i4itelk£)^ual kboun fets bel^ our ey^s, it is 
hard to deteruninc whethei! the datAghters oc 
the father are. moft to be lamented. A Ian-' 
guage not underiitoqd can never be fo read as 
to give pleafure, and very feldom fb as to 
convey meaning. If few men would have 
had refblution to write books with fuch em* 
barrafTmentSy few likewife would have wanted 
ability to find fome better expedient. 

Three years after his ParadlfeLoft (^667), 
he publifiied his Hijiqry of England^ compri- 
iing the whole fable of Geoffry of Monmouth, 
and continued to the Norman invafion. Why 
he ihould have given the firft part, which he 
fccms not to helievei and which is univer- 

fally 
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fally rejefted, it is difficult to conjefitiird; 
The ftyle is harfli ; but it has fomething of 
rough vigour, which perhaps niay ofteri 
ftrikCj though it cannot pleafe. 

On this hiftory the liceftfer Agaiii fixed hli 
daws, and before be could tranfmit it to 
the prefs tore otit feveral parts. Some <jcn- 
fures of the Saxon monks tv'ere taketi away^ 
leA they (hould be applied to the modem 
clergy } and a ebarafler of the Long Parlia- 
ment, and Aflembly of Divines, was ex* 
eluded ; of which the author gave a copy to 
the earl of Angtefea, and which being after-^ 
wards publifhed, has been fince iivferted lit 
its pro^r places 

The fame year were printed Paradife Re^ 
gained^ and Sampfon Agonijles^ a tragedy writ* 
ten in imitation of the Ancients, and never 
defigned by the author for the ftage. As 
thefe poems were publiftied by another book'- 
feller, it has been aflced, whether Simmons 
was difcouraged from receiving thera by the 
flow fale of the former. Why a writer 
changed his bookfeller a hundred years ago, 
1 am far from hoping to difcover. Certainlyy 

h^ 
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he who in two years fells thirteen hundred 
copies of a voluoie in quarto, bought for two 
payments of five pounds each, has no reafon 
to repent his purchafe^ 

When Milton (hewed Paradife Regained to 
Elwood, ** This," faid he, *• is owing to you ; 
** for you put it in my head by the queftion 
'* you put to me at Chalfont, which othcp- 
** wife I had not thought oV* 


His laft poetical offspring was his favourite* 
He could not, as Elwood relates, endure to 
hear Paradife Loji preferred to Paradife Re^ 
gained. Many caufes may vitiate a writer's 
judgement of his own works. On that which 
has qoft him much labour he fets a high va*' 
lue, becaufe he is unwilling to think that he 
has been diligent in vain ; what has been pro-' 
duced without toilfome efforts is confider^d 
with delight, as a proof of vigorous faculties 
and fertile invention ; and the laft work, 
whatever it be, has neceflarily moft of the 
grace of novelty. Milton, ho\^ever it hap- 
pened, had this prejudice, and had it to hi:n* 
felf. 


Ta 
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"jto that multiplicity of attamments, and 
extent of comprehenfioot that entitle this 
great author to our veneration, may. be added 
a kind of humble dignity, which did not dif- 
dain the meaneft fervices to literature. The 
epic poet, the controwrtift; the poUtician^ 
having already defcended to accommodate 
children with a book of rudiments, noiv, in 
the laft years of his life, comppfed a book of^ 
Logick, for the. initiation of ftudents in phi- 
lofbphy ; and publiflied (1673^) Jirtis Logica 
pkniar InJUtutio ad Petri Rami Metbodum con* 
cinnatai that is, ^* A new Scheme of Logick,, 
•^according to the Method of Ramus." I 
know iK>t whether, even In this book,« he 
did not intend an aft of hoftility againft the 
Univerdties ; for Ramus was one of the firfl: 
oppugners of the old philofophy, -who di» 
fturbed with innovations the quiet of the 
fchools. 

His polemical difpofition again revived. 
He had now been fafe fo long, that he forgot 
his fears, and publifhed a Treat ife of true^Re* 
ligion^ Herefy^ Schi/m^ Toteratimj and the 
bejl Means to prevent the Growth of Popery. 

But 
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But this little tra£t is modeftly writterti 
with refpe£tful mention of the Churchy of 
England, and an appeal to the thirty-nine 
articles. His principle of toleration is, agree- 
ment in the fufficiencjr of the Scriptures \ 
and he extends it to all who, whatever theif 
opinions are, pfpfefs to derive them from thd 
facred books* The Papifts appeal to othef 
teftimonies, and are therefore, in his opinion^ 
not to be permitted the liberty of either pub- 
lick or private wprfhip J for though they 
plead confcience, tve have no iv rrantj be 
fays, to regard canfcience^ wh/cb is not grounded 
in Scripture u 

. . . ^ 

Thofe who are not Convinced by his J'ea* 
fons, may be perhaps delighted with his wit* 
The term Roman Catbolick is, he fays, one 
vfthe Pope^s huVs ; // is particular univerfat^ 
or catholick fcbijkatich 

He has, however, fomethitig betted As 
the beft prefervative againft ropery, he 
commends the diligent perufal of the Scrip- 
tures,^ a duty, frqm which he warns the 
' Vol. t P bufy 
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bufy part of mankind not to think themfelvtg^ 
excufed. 

He now reprinted his juvenile poems^ with 
feme additions. 

In the laft year of his life he fent to the 
prefsy feeming to take deh'ght in publication, 
a collection of Familiar EpifUes in Latin ; to 
which, being too few to make a volume, he 
added ibme academical exerciies^ which per* 
haps he perufed with pleafure, as they re- 
called to his memory the days of youth ; but 
fdr which nothing but veneration for hisf 
name could now procure a risader* 

When he had attained his fixty^fixth year, 
the gout, with which he had been longtorment* 
ed, prevailed over the enfeebled powers pfna- 
ture*^ He died by a quiet and iilent expira* 
tion, aboutthe tenth of November 1674, at his^^ 
houfe in Bunhill-fields ; and was buried next 
his father in the chancel of St. Giles at Crip- 
plegate. His funeralwas very Iplendidly 
and numeroufly attended. 

Uf oa 
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Upon his grave there is fuppofed to havci 
i)een noi memorial ; but in our time a monu«« 
taent has been eteded in Weftmiufter-Abbey 

To tbe Author of Paradife Loft^ by Mr. Ben-* 

<♦ • • ■ • , 

fon, who has in the infcription beflowed 
more words upon himfelf than upon Milton^ 

When the infcription for the txlonument 
of Philips, in which he was faid to be foil 
Mihono fecundusy was exhibited to I5r. Sprat, 
then dean of Weftminfter, he refiifed to ad- 
mit it } the name of Milton was^ in his opi- 
nion, too detedable to be read dn f be wall of 
a building dedicated to devotion* Atterbury^ 
who fucceeded him, being author of thd in^ 
feription^ permitted its reception. ** And 
" fuch has been the change of publicfc opi- 
" nion," faid Dr. Gregory, from whom I 
heard this account^ ** that I have feen creftcd 
" in the church a ftatue of that man, whofa 
*^ name I once knew contidered as a poUatioa 
" of its walls/' 

Milton has the reputation of having been 
in his youth eminently beautiful, fo as ta 
have been called the Lady of his college* 

P 2 Hii^ 
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His hair, which was of a light brown, parted 
at the fore-top, and hung down upon his 
IhouldpFS, acct)rding to the picture which he 
has given of Adam. He was, however, not 
of the heroick ftature, but rather below the 
middle lize, according to Mr. Richardfon, 
who mentions him as having narrowly efcaped 
frpm being Jiort and thick. He was vigorous 
and aftive, and* delighted in the exercife of 
the fword, in which he is related to have 
been eminently Ikilful. His weapon was, I 
believe, not the rapier, but the back- fword, 
of which he recommends the ufe in his book 
on Education » 

His eyes are faid never to have been brigfit ; 
but^ if he was a dexterous fentrer, they muft 
hav6 Been once quick* 

l4is domeftick habits, fb far as tbey are 
known, were thofe of a ftvere ftudent. He 
d¥iihk Kttfe ftrong drink of any kind, and fed 
without excefs in quantity, and in his earlier 
years without delicacy of choice. In his 
yofiith he ftudied late at tiight; b^t after- 
wards changed his hours, and refted id bed 
frotti ft'tni ti) four iix the {bmmeir, jiiid five iii 
^ the 
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the winter* The courfe oi hb day was heft 
known after he was blind. When he. firft 
rofe, he heard a chapter in the Hebrew Bible, 
and then fiudied till twelve ; then took feme 
excrdfe for an hour ; then dined, then played 
on the organ, suid fung, or heard another 
fing ; then fludied to fix ; then entertained 
his victors till jeigbt ; tben fuppedy aad^ after 
a jape of tobacco and a gla& of wiiter, went 
to bed. 

So is his life ddfcribed ; but this even te« 
tx>ur appears attainable only iu Colleges « He 
that lives in the world will foaxetimes have 
the fucceiHon of his pcadice broken and con* 
fjcifed* Viiitors, of whom Milton is repre- 
fbmted to have had great numbers, will coo:^ 
and &ay unfeafbnably; butfinefs,. of which 
ev?ery man has {omc^ muft be done when 
iOthecs will do it* 

When he did not care to rife early, he bad 
fomething read to him by his bedfide ; per- 
haps at this time his daughters were em- 
ployed. He compofed much in the morning, 
atid did:ated in the day, fitting obliquely ia 
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an elbow- chair, with his leg thrown over the 

» 

Fortune appears not to have had much of 
his care. In the civil wars he lent his per* 
tonal eftate to the parliament ; but when, 
after the conteft was decided, he folicited re- 
payment^ he met not only with neglefi, but 
Jharp rebuke ; and, having tired both himfelf 
and his friends, was given up to poverty and 
hopelefs indignation, till he (hewed how able 
he vizt to do greater fervice. He was then 
made Latin fecretary, with two hundred 
pounds a year ; and had a thoufand pounds 
for his Defence of the People. His widow, 
who, after his death, retired to Namptwich 
in Chefhire, and died abput 1729, is faid to 
have reported t that he lofl two thoufand 
pounds by entrufling it to a fcrivener ; and 
that, in the general depredation upon the 
Church, he had grafped an eftate of about 
fixty pounds a year belonging to Weftminfter- 
Abbey, which, like other (harers of the plun- 
der of rebellion, he was afterwards obliged to 
return. Two thoufand pounds, which he 
had placed in the Excife- office, werealfoloih 
Th^re is yet no reafon to believe that he was 
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tver reduced to indigence. His wants^ being 
few, were competently fupplied. He fold 
his library before his death, and left his fa« 
mily fifteen hundred pounds, on which his 
widow laid hold, and only gave one hundred 
to eaeh of his daughters. 

His literature was unqueftionably great. 
He read all the languages which are con- 
iidered either as learned or polite ; Hebrew, 
with its two dialects, Greek, Latin, Italian, 
French, and Spanifh; In Litin his (kill was 
fuch as places him in the firfl: rank of wri- 
ters and criticks; and he appears to have 
cultivated Italian with uncommon diligence. 
The books in which his daughter, who ufed 
to read to him, reprcfented him as moft de- 
lighting, after Homer, which he could almoft 
repeat, were Ovid*s Metamorphofes and Eu- 
ripides. His Euripides is, by Mr. Cradock*s 
kindnefs, now in my hands : the margin is 
fometimes noted ; but I have found nothing 
remarkable. 

Of the Englifli poets he fet mbft value 
upon Spenfer, Shakfpeare, and Cowley. Speu* 
fpr was apparently his favourite : Shakfpeare 
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he may cafiljr be fuppofed to like, with every 
IkilfuL reader ; but I ihould not have ex- 
peded that Cowley, whofe ideas of excel- 
lence were different from his own, would 
have, had much of his approbation* His 
charader of Drydcn, who fometim«s vifited 
him, was, that he was a good rhymifl:, but 
no poet. 

His theological opinions are faid to have 
been firft Calvinifticai; and afterwards, per-, 
haps when he began to hate the Prefbyteri^ 
ans, to have tended towards Arminianifnu 
In the mixed queftions of tlieology and go^ 
vernment, he never thinks that he can recede 
far enough from popery, or prelacy;, but 
what Baudius fays of Erafmus feems appli- 
cable to liitrxy magis babuit quod fugeret^ quam 
quod foqueretur. He bad determmed rather 
what to condemn, than whaC to approve. 
He has not aflbciated himfelf with ^ny deno- 
mination of Proteftants; we know rather 
what he was not than what he was* He was 
not of the Church of Rome ; he was not of 
the Church of EnglancJ* 

To be of no church is dangerous* Rcli« 
gion, of which the rewards are diffant, and 

which 
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which is animated only by Faith an4 Hopcp 
will glide by degrees out of the mind, unlefs 
it be iavigorated and reimprefled by external 
ordinances, by flated calls to worlhip^ and 
the ialutary influence of example* Milton, 
who appears to have had a £ull conviiflion of 
the truth of Chriftianity, and to have re- 
garded the Holy Scriptures with the pro- 
foundeft venerationt to have been untainted 
by any heretical peculiarity of opinion, and to 
have liv^d in a confirmed belief of the im« 
jnediate and occa(ional agency of Providence, 
yet grew old without any vifible worChip. lo 
the diilribution of hi$ hours, there was no 
hour of prayer, either folitary, or with his 
houfehold ; omitting puhlick prayers, he 
omitted all 

Of this omiffioh the reafon has been fought, 
upon a fuppolition which ought never to be 
made, that men Jive with their own approba- 
tion^ andjuftify their condufl; to themfelvesu 
prayer certainly was not thought fuperfluous 
by him, who represents our firft parents as 
praying acceptably in the ftate of innocence, 
and efficacioufly aft^r their fall. That h? 
lived without prayer can hardly be affirmed j 

his 
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his ftudies and me4itatiohs were an habitual 
prayer. The negiedl of it in his family was 
probably a fault for which he condemned 
himfelf, and which he intended to corred, 
but that death, as too often happens, inter* 
cepted his reformation. 

His political notions were thofe of an acri- 
monious and furly republican, for which it is 
not known that he gave any better reafon than 
that a popular government was the moji frugal i 
for the trappings of a monarchy would fet up 
an ordinary commonwealth. It is furely very 
(hallow policy, that fuppofes money to be 
the chief good; and even this, without con- 
fidering that the fupport and expence of a 
Court is, for the moft part, only a particular 
kind of traffick, for which money is circu* 
lated, without any national impoveriftiment. 

Miltpn*s republicanifm was, I am afraid, 
founded in an envious hatred of greatnefs, 
and a fullen defirc of indepiendence; in petu^ 
lance impatient of controul, and pride di{i 
dainful of fuperiority, He hated moniarchs 
in the ftate, and prelates in the church; for 
be hated all whom he was required to obey; 

It 
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It 18 to be fufpefted, that his predominant 
defire was to deftroy rather than eflablifh, and 
that he felt not fo much the love of liberty - 
as repugnance to authority. 

It has been obferved, that they who moft 
loudly clamour for liberty do not moft libc-- 
rally grant it. What we know of MIlton*s 
chara3er, in domcftic relations, is, that he 
was levere and arbitrary. His family coxv- 
fifted of women ; and there appears in his 
books fomethiug like a Turkiih contempt of 
females, as fubordinate and infeilor beings. 
That his own daughters might not break the 
ranks, he fufFered them to be depreffed by ^ 
mean and penurious education. He thought 
woman made only fpr obedience, and maa 
only for rebellion. 

Of his family fome aecount may be ex* 
pe£ted^ His fifter, firft married tp Mr* Phi- 
lips, afterwards married Mr. Agar, a friend 
of her firft hufband, who fucceeded him in 
the Crown-office, She had by her firft 
buft)and Edward and John, the two nephews 
whom Milton educated; and by her fecgnd^ 
JWO jdawghters. 

^ Hi! 
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His brother, Sir Chnftopber, h>d two 
da\^bters* Mary aod Catherine * ; ao^ a foii 
Thomas, who fugc^ede^ Agar in the Ci^own* 
office, and left a daughter living in 1 749 in 
Grofvcnor-ftrcet* 

Milton had children only by hi$ firil wife ; 
Anne, Mary, and Deborah. Anne, though 
deformed, married a mafte^-bqiW^r, and difd 

» 

of her firft child. Mary died fiogk. Debo- 
rah married Abraham Clark, a w^javer in 
Spital-ficlds, and lived feveDty-fix years, to 
Auguft 172^' This is the daughter of whom 
publick mention has been made. She could 
repeat the firft lines of Homer, th^ IVJetar 
xnorphofes^ and fome of Euripides, by hav-^ 
ing often read them. Yet here iwre4ulity is 

^ Both thefe perfons were living at HoUaway about the 
year 1 734, and at that time pofiefTed fuch a degree of health 
and Arength as enabled them on Sundays and Prayer-days 
to walk a mile up a fleep hill to Highgate chapel* One of 
tfaem was Ninety-two at tbp time of her <fe^^h. Their 
parentage was known to few;, and their names wore cot* 
rupted into Melton. By the Crown-office mentioned in th^ 
two lafi paragraphs, w6 are to imderiland the Crown-office 
#f the Court of Chancery, H; 

ready 
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ready to make a ftand. Many repetitions arc • 
neceffary to fix in memory lines not under-* 
flood; and why Ihould Milton wilh or want 
to hear them fo often ? Thefe lines were aC 
the beginning of the poems. Of a book 
written in a language not underftood, the 
beginning raifes no more attention than the 
end; and as thofe that underfland it know 
commonly the beginning beft, its rehearlal 
will feldom be neceffary. It is not likely that 
Milton required any paflage to be fo niuch 
repeated as that his daughter could learn it; 
nor likely that he defired the initial lines to 
be read at all ; nor that the daughter, weary 
of the drudgery of pronouncing unideal 
founds, would voluntarify commit them to 
memory. 

To this gentlewoman Addifbn made a pre- 
fent, and promifed fome eftablifliment ; but 
died foon after. Queen Caroline fent her 
fifty guineas. She had feven fons and thre^ 
daughters ; but none of them had any chil- 
dren, except her fon Caleb and her daughter; 
Elizabeth. Caleb went to Fort St. George 
in the £a(l Indies^ and had two fons, of 

whom 
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^whotn nothing is now known^ £lt2abetb 
marrieci Thomas Fofter^ a weaver in Spital-^ 
fields ; and had ieven children, who all died# 
She kept a petty grocer's or chandler's (hop,! 
firft at Holloway, and afterwards in Cock- 
lane near Shoreditch Church. She kneW 
little of her grandfather, and that little was 
liot good. She told of his harfhnefs to his 
daughters, and his refofal to have thcnti taught 
to write; and, in oppofition to other accounts, 
represented him as delicate, though tempe*' 
rate, in his diet« 

In 1756, April 5, Comus was played for 
her benefit. ' She had fo little acquaintahee 
with diver^on or gaiety^ that (he did not 
know what Was intended when a benefit was 
offered her. The profits of the night were 
only one hundred and thirty pounds, though 
pr; Newton brought a large contribution; 
and twenty pounds were given by Toiilbn, a 
man who is to be p^aifed as often as he is 
named. Of thrs fum one hundred pounds 
were placed in the (locks, after fome debate 
between her and her hulfcand in whofe name 
it (hould be entered ; and the reft augmented 
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ffaeir little flock, with which they removed 
to Iflington. This was the greateft benefac- 
tion that Paradife Lo/l ever procured the au- 
tiior^s defcendents; add to this he, who has 
HOW attempted to relate his Life, had the 
honour of contributing a Prologue. 
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l^j the eiaminatioh of Milton's pceticat 
tvorks, I ihall pay fo much regard to time as 
to begin with bis juvenile produdlians. For 
his early pieces he feems to have had a degree 
of fondnefs not very laudable: what he has 
once written he refolvesto prefcrve^ and gives 
to the publick an ^nfinifhed poem, which he 
broke ofFbecaufe he was nothing fatisfied with 
what he had done ^ fuppofing his readers lefs 
nice than himfelf. Thefe preludes to his fu- 
ture labours are in Italian^ Latin, andEngliih. 
Of the Italian I cannot pretend to fpeak as a 
critick; but 1 have heard them commended 
by a man well qualified to decide their merit. 
The Latin pieces are lufcioufly elegant ; but 
the delight which they afford is rather by the 
exquifite imitation of the ancient writers, by 
the purity of the di<flion, and tht harmony 
of the numbers, than by any power of in* 
vention, or vigour of fentiment. They are 
not all of equal value ; the elegies excell the 
odes ; and fome of the exercifes on Gun« 
powder Treafon might have been fpared. 

3 
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T^e Englifli poems, though they make no 
promifes of Par^sh^ £^, have this evidence 
ef ^toitis, that they have a ca-ft original and 
tmborrowed. Bttt l4ieir peculiarity is not ex- 
cellence ; if they differ from verfcs, of others, 
they differ for the worfe ; for they are too 
often diftingui filed %y repulfivc harfhnefs ; the 
<:otribination of words are new, but they are 
«ot plea:fing ; the rhymes and epithets feem 
to be laborioufly fought, and violently ap- 
plied, 

Tliat In the €arly parts of his life he wrote 
wit?h much care appears from his manufcripts, 
happily prefer vcd at Cambridge, in which 
many t>f his fmaller works are found as they 
were firft written, with the fubfequent cor-* 
Tedtions. Such reliques (hew how excellence 
is acquired; what we hope ever to do with 
cafe, we muft learn firft to do with diligence. 

^hofe who admire the beauties of this great 
poet fometimes force their own judgement 
into falfe approbation of his little pieces, and 
prevail upon themfelves to think that admi- 
rable which is oniy fingular. All that fhort 

Vol. It Q '' com-* 
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compodtions can commonly attain is neatnefs 
and elegance. Milton never learned the art 
of doing little things with grace ; he over- 
looked the milder excellence of fuavity and 
foftnefs; he was a Lion that had no ikill in 
dandling the Kid. 

One of the poems on which much praifc 
has been bellowed is Lycidas ; of which the 
diction is har(h, the rhymes uncertain, and 
the numbers unpleaiing. What beauty there 
is we muft therefore feek in the fentiments 
and images. It is not to be con fide red as the 
cffufion of real paffion; for paflion runs not 
after remote allufions and obfcure opinions. 
Paffion plucks no berries from the myrtle and 
ivy, nor calls upon Arcthufe and Ajincius, 
nor tells of rough y&/yrj 2LndJauns with cloven 
heel. Where there is leifure for fidlion there 
is little grief. 

< 

In this poem there is no nature, for there 
is nothing new* Its form is that of a pafto- 
ral, eafy, vulgar, arid therefore difgufting; 
whatever images it can fupply are long age 
e^ihaufted ; and its inherent improbability 
always forces difiatisfadion on the mind. 

When 
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WhenCowley tells of Hervey, that they ftu- 
died together, it is eafy to fuppofe how much 
he muft mifs the companion of his labours^ 
and the partner of his difcoveries; but what, 
image of tendernefs can be excited by thefc 
Vines ! 

We drove a field, and both together heard 
What time the grey fly winds her fultry horn. 
Battening our flocks with the freih dews of night. 

We know that they never drove a field, and 
that they had no flocks to batten ; and though 
it be allowed that the reprefentation may be 
allegorical, the true meaning is fo uncertain 
and remote, that it is never fought bccaufe it 
cannot be known when it is found. 

Among the flocks^ and copies, and flowers, 
appear. the heathen deities; Jove and Phoebus, 
Neptune and ^olus, with a long train of 
mythological imagery, fuch as a College eafily 
fupplies. Nothing can lefs difplay know- 
ledge, or lefsexercife inventions, than to tell 
how a fliepherd has loft his companion, and 
muft i>ow feed his flocks alone, without any 
judge of his fleill in piping; and how one 
god aflcs another god what is become of Ly- 

Q 2 cidas, 
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cidas, and h'o*^ h'eithcl" |fO<! caft tert. Hfe 
who thus grieves Will eXtite no fyitip&thy ; 
he who thilis. prailes Will trbn¥er no hdnCU'r. 

This poem lias yet a groffer fault. With 
thefe trifling fidions are mingled the mofi: 
awful and facred truths, fuch as ought never 
to be polluted with fuch irreverend combina- 
tions. The fhephcrd likewife is now a fwder 
of (heep, and afterwards an ecclefiaflical pallor^ 
a fuperintendant df a Chriftian flock. Such 
iequivocations are always unfkilful ; but here 
they are indecent, and at Icaft approach to 
Impiety, of which, hoWeVer, t believe the 
writer not to have been confcious. 

Such is the power of reputation juftly ac- 
quired, that its blaze drives away the *cye 
from nice examination. Surely no man coulH 
have fancied that he read Lycidas with pfea- 
fure« had he not known its author. 

Of the two pieces, V Allegro and // Pen* 

ferofo^ 1 believe opinion is uniform; eVefy 

man that reads them, reads them with plda- 

fure' The author's defign is nor, wh^t Th'ed- 

bald has remarked, merely to fliew hem ob- 

s 
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jetfts ^eri^e their coloqi*s frorr^ th?. miiid, by. 
reprpfenting th,e operation of th^ fame things 
ypo.n the gay and the n^elanchpjy temper, or 
Vpon thp fame rpan a^ he is ^ifFcr^n^ly dif-? 
poXed ; but rather how, gmong tl^p lucxeffivc 
yarjety of appearance?, evefy difppfitioa of 
minjj tal^es hold on thofe by \sf\ixch it may 

The (he.arjiil man hears the lar^ in the 
morning ; the p^nfi'O^ man h^ars the ni§hfii>* 
g^le iu the evening. The ch}!(^rf^l pj^n fees 
th? coc^ ftrut, ^nd hears the horn 9^)4 hPH"4? 
echo in the wood ; then walks, not unfeen^ to 
obferi^e the glory of the fifing fun, qr iiflen 

to tjie fing^P? ?'nili^""!^^H» ai^d vie^y th? la- 
bcjurs of tlie plqvyman and t[ie mower ; thep 
G^fts hf3 eyes abjout hin? over fpenes pf fnijling 
plenty, and |ppl!^5 up to the diftant tower, thp 
jrefidenpe of fppfie f^ir- inhabit^pf; thus he 
purfHes rur^l gaiety through a cjay of labqqr 
or of play, and delights himfelf at nighp >yif |i 
the fanciful narratives of fuperftitious igno* 
rancp. 

Th& penjive n^an, at one time, walks ^»- 
Jf!€a fp mufe at q:ii4pigbt ; an^ §t ^nopher hears 

Q 3 ^he 
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the fulleti curfew. If the weather drives him 
home, he fits in a room lighted only byglow^ 
ing embers ; or by a lonely lamp outwatches 
the North Star, to difcover the habitation of 
feparate fouls, and varies the (hades of medi^ 
tation, by contemplating the magnificent or 
pathetic fcenes of tragick and epick poetry. 
When the morning comes, a morning gloomy 
with rain and wind, he walks into the dark 
tracklefs woods, falls afleep by fbmc mur- 
muring water, and with melancholy enthu- 
fiafm experts fome dream of prognoflication, 
or fome mufiqk played by aerial performers. 

Both Mirth and Melancholy are folitary, 
filent inhabitants of the breaft, that neither 
receive nor tranfmit communication ; no men- 
tion is therefore made of a philofophical friend, 
or a pleafant companion. The ferioufncfs does 
not arife from any participation of calamity, 
nor the gaiety from the pleafures of the 
bottle. 

■ The man of chearfulnefs^ having exhaufte4 
the country, tries what towered cities will af- 
ford, and mingles with fcenes of fplendor gay 
^fiemblies and lluptial feftivities ; but he miiv- 
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gles a mere fpeftator, as, when the learned 
comedies of Jonfon, or the wild dramas of 
Sl^akfpeare, are exhibited, he attends the 
theatre. 

The penfive vcizn never lofes himfelf in 
crowds, but walks the cloifter, or frequents 
the cathedral. Milton probably had not yet 
forfaken the Church. 

Both his characters delight in mufick ; but 
he feems to think that chearful notes would 
have obtained from Pluto a complete dif- 
miflion of Eurydice, of whom folemn founds 
only procured a conditional releafe. 

For the old age of Chearfulnefs he makes 
no provifion ; but Melancholy he condudts 
with great dignity to the clofe of life. His 
Chearfulnefs is without levity, and his Pen- 
fivenefs without afperity. 

Through thefe two poems the images are 
properly felefted,' and nicely diftinguifhed ; 
but the .colours of the diftion feem not fuffi- 
ciently difcriniinated. I know not whether 
the characters are kept fufficiently apart. No 

Q 4 mirth 
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miith can^ indeed, be found in his luerlan* 
choly ; h\it I am afraid tbast I alwaya meet 
ibme melancholy in his mirth. They aj^e 
two noble efforts of imagination *• 

The greateft of his juvenile perforoaances 
is the Majk of ComuSy in which may vejy 
plainly be difcovered the dawn or twilight of 
Paradife hoji, Milton appears to have formed 
very early that fyftem of diftion, and mode 
of verfe, . which his maturer judgement ap- 
proved, and fron - which he iiever endea* 
voured nor deiired to deviate. 

Nor does Cdtnus afford only a fpecimeD of 
his language ; it exhibits likewife his power 
of defcriptioQ and his vigour of fentimcnt, 

^ Mr. Warton intimates (^nd there ca» be little doubt 
of the truth of his conjefture) that Milton borrowed many 
of the images in thefe two fine poems from •* Burton's 
** Anatomy of Mclanchdy," a book publiAied in 1634, 
|ind at fundry times fince, abounding in learning, curious 
information, and pleafantry. Mr. Warton fays, that Milt 
ton appears to have been an attentive reader thereof; an4 
to this aflertion I add, of my own knowledge, that^it was a 
book that Dr. Johnfon frequently rcforted to, as many 
others have done, for amufement after the fatigue of 
ftudy. H. 

cttiploycd 
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employed in the praife and deftuce af virtue* 
A work more truly poetical is rarely fauad ; 
allufions, images, and defcriptivc epithets^ 
embeliifli almoft every period with lavifh de- 
coration. Aa a feries of lines, therefore, it 
may he confidered as worthy of all the ad- 
miration with which the votaries have fc* 
ceived it. 

As a drama it is deficient. The aftion is 
not probable. A Mafque, in thofe parts 
where fupcrnatural intervention is admitted* 
mufl: indeed be given up to all the freaks of 
imagination j but, fo far as the aftion is merely 
human, it ought to be reafoftable^ which can 
hardly be faid of the couduft of the two bro- 
thers ; who, when their fifter (inks with fa- 
tigue in a pathlefs wildernels, wander both 
away together in fearch of berries too fir to 
find their way back, and leave a helpkfs 
-Lady to all the fadnefs and- danjger of foli- 
tude. This however is a defe^ overbalanced 
by its convenience^ 

What deferves more reprehenfion is, that 
the prologue fpoken in the wild wood by the 
fttteodant Spirit is addrelted to the audience ; 

a mode 
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a mode of communication fo contrary to the 
nature of dramatick reprefentation, that no 
precedents can fupport it. 

The difcourfe of the Spirit is too long ; 
an objection that may be made to almofl: all 
the following fpeeches ; they have not the 
fpritelinefs of a dialogue animated by reci- 
procal contention, but feem rather declama- 
tions deliberately compofed, and formally re- 
peated, on a moral queftion. The auditor 
therefore liftens as to a ledtufe, without paf- 
lion, without anxiety. 

The fong of Comus has airinefs and jol- 
lity ; but, what may recommend Milton*s 
morals as well as his poetry, the invitations 
to pleafure are fo general, that they excite no 
diftinfl; images of corrupt enjoyment, and 
take no dangerous hold on the fancy. 

The following follloquies of Comus and 
the Lady are elegant, but tedious. The fong 
muft owe much to the voice, if it ever can 
delight. At laft the Brothers enter, with too 
much tranquillity ; and when thigy have 
feared left their fifter Ihould be in danger^ 

and 
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and hoped that (he is not in danger, the 
Elder makes a fpeech in praife of chaftity, 
and the Younger finds hqw fine it h to be 4 
philofopher. 

Then defcends the Spirit in form of a (hep* 
herd ; and the Brother, inftead of being in 
hafte to a(k his help, praifes his finging, and 
enquires his bufinefs in that place. It is re- 
markable, that at this interview the brother 
is taken with a (hort fit of rhyming. The 
Spirit relates that the Lady is in the power 
of Comus ; the Brother moralifes again ; and 
the Spirit makes a long narration, of no ufc 
becaufe it is falfe, and therefore unfuitable to 
a good Bein^. 

In all thefe parts the language is poetical, 
and the fentiments are generous ; but there is 
ibmething wanting to allure attention. 

The difpute between the Lady and Comus 
)S the mofi: animated and afFefting fcene of 
the drama, and wants. nothing but a briOcer 
reciprocation of objeftions and replies to in- 
vite atiipntiouj and detain it* 

• 
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The fongs are vigorous, and fuU of irp^^, 
gcry ; but they are h^rft io their di^ioq, ?ind 
not very mufical in their numbers. 

♦ 

Throughout the whole, the figures arc too 
boidy and the language too luxuriant for dia? 
logue. It is a drama in the epigk ftyle, in? 
elegantly fplendid, and tediopfly infl:ruftive. 

The Sonnets were written in different parts 
of Milton's life, upon different occaCons* 
They deferve not any particular criticifm ; 
for of the beft it can only be faid, that they 
are not bad ; and perhaps only the eightji 
and twenty-firft are truly entitled to this 
{lender commendation. The fabrick of a 
fonnet, however adapted to the Italian lan- 
guage, has never fucceeded in ours, which, 
having greater variety of termination, re- 
quires the rhymes to be often changed. 

Thole little pieces may be difpatched with- 
out much anxiety ; a greater work calls fpr 
greater care. I am now to examine Paradiji 
Loft i a poem, which, confidered with re- 
fped to delign, may claim the firft place, and 

6 with 
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'witfh retpeft to perlb'rmahce, tke fecond, 
among thi plfoduftibiis of the human mind. 

By the general confeht of criticks, the 
nrft praife of genius is due to the writer of 
an epick poem, as it requires an affemblage 
of all the powers which are fingly fufficient 
for other compofitions. iPoetry is the art of 
iiniting pleafure with truth, by calling ima- 
gination to the help of reafon. Epick poetry 
undertakes to teach the moft important truths 
by the moft pleafing precepts, and therefore 
rebates fdme great event ih the moft affeding 
imSnner. Hiftory muft fupply the writer 
with the rudiments of narration, which he 
muft improve and exalt by a nobler aft, muft 
animate by dramatick energy, and diverfify 
by retrofpeftion and anticipation ; morality 
muft teach him the exa£l bounds, and different 
fhades, of vice and virtue ; from,. policy, and 
the praftice of life, he has to learn the dif- 
criminations of charafler, and the tendency 
of the paffions, either (ingle or combined ; 
and phyfiology muft fupply him with illus- 
trations and images. To put thefe materials 
to poetical ufe, is required an imagination ' 
capable of painting nature, and realizing fie* 

tion. 
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tiot). Nor is he yet a poet till he hay attained 
the whole extenfion of his language^ diftin- 
guifhed all the delicacies of phrafe, and all 
the colours of words, and learned to adjuft 
their different founds to all the varieti(ss of 
metrical modulation. 

Boffu Is of opinion that the poet's firft 
work is to find a moraly which his fable is 
afterwards to liluftratc and eftablifli. This 
feems to have been the procefs only of Mil- 
ton ; the moral of other poems is incidental 
and confequent ; in Milton's only it is eflen* 
tial and intrinfick. His purpofe wasthemoft 
ufeful and the moft arduous ; to vindicate the 
ways of God to man ; to (hew the reafonable- 
nefs of religion, and the ncceffity of obedience 
to the Divine Law. 

To convey this moral, there muft be a 
fai>k^ a narration artfully conftruded, fo as 
to excite curiofity, and furprife expe£):ation. 
In this part of his work, Milton muft be 
con fe fled to have equalled every other poet. 
He has involved in his account of the Fall of 
Man the events which preceded, and thofe 
that were to follow it : he has interwoven 

the 
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the whole fyftem of theology with fuch pro^ 
priety, that every part appears to be necef- 
fary; and fcarcely any recital is wifhed 
(horter for the fake of quickening the pro- 
grefs of the main a£tion. 

The fubjeft of an epick poem is naturally 
an event of great importance. That of Mil- 
ton is not the deftruftion of a city, the con- 
dud of a colony; or the foundation of ati 
empire. His fubjeft is the fate of worlds, 
the revolutions of heaven and of earth ; re- 
bellion, againft the Supreme King, raifed by 
the higheft order of created beings ; the over- 
throw of their hoft, and the p\)ni(hment of 
their crime ; the creation of a new race of 
reafonable creatures ; their original happinefs 
and innocence, their forfeiture of immortality, 
and their reftoration to hope and peace. 

Great events can be haftened or retarded 
only by perfons of elevated dignity. Before 
the greatnefs difplayed in Milton's poem, all 
other greatnefs (brinks away. The weakeft 
of his agents are the higheft and nobleft of 
human beings, the original parents of man* 
kind ; with whofe aftions the elements con- 

* fented ; 
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iented ; on whofe redtltud^, or deviation of 
will, depended the ftate of terreftrial nature, 
and the condition of all the future inhabitants 
of the globe. 


■^-•v. 


Of the other agents in the poem, the 
chief are fuch as it is irreverence to name on 
flight occafions* The reft were lower powers ; 

— — df whicTi the leaft could wield 


Tbofe etemtntSy and arm him with the force' 
•Of ftll their regions ; 

powers, which only the controul of Omnipo- 
tence reftrains from laying creation wafle, 
and filling tlie vaft expanfe of fpace with ruin 
and confuiion. To difplay the motives and 
a£tlons of beings thus fuperiour, Co far as 
human reafon can examine them, or human 
imagination reprefent them, is the talk which 
this mighty poet has undertaken and per- 
£3rmed. 

In the examination of epick poems much 
fpe^ulation is commonly employed upon the 
charadfers. The chara<3:ers in the Paradife 
Loji^ which admit of examination, are thofc 

of 
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of Ahgels and of man 5 of angels gpod and 
evil s of man in his innocent and finful ftate* 

Among the angels, the virtue of Raphael is 
mild and placid, of eafy condcfcenfion and 
free communication ; that of Michael is 
regal and lofty, and^ as may fcem, attentive 
to the dignity of his own nature, ^bdiel 
and Gabriel appear occafionally, and aft as 
every incident requires i the folitary fidelity 
of Abdiel is very amiably painted. 

Of the evil angels the chari^erS are more 
divcrfified. To Satan, as Addifon obferves> 
fuch fentiments are given as fuit tbe moji ex^ 
alted and mcfi depraved beings Milton has 
been cenfured by Clarke *, for the impiety 
whit^h fomfetimes breaks from Satan's ihonth. 
For there are thoughts, as he juftly remarkSf 
\vhich 110 obfervation of charafter can juftify, 
becaufe no good man would willingly permit 
them to pafs, however tranficntly, through 
his own mind* To make Satan (peak as a 
rebel, without any fuch exprcffions as might 

taint the reader's imagination, was indeed 

-• • . 

* Author of the " EiTay on Study.** Pr« J, 
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que of the great difi^cqlties In Milton^s un^ 
^rtaking, aiid I cannot but think that he has 
extricated himfelf with great happinefs# 
There is m Satan's ipeeches little that can 
give paiu ta a pigus ear. The language of 
rebclUan cannot be the ftxtne with that of 
obedienes* The malignity gf Satan foaoifs in 
hawghtinef^ and obftipacy; but his expreflions 
a^re commonly genc^rali gnd no Qtherwife of* 
fi^nfive. than ^s they are \Micked. 

The other chiefs of the celeftial rebellion 
arc very judieioufly diferinainated in thefiift 
and fecQi>d books ; aud the ferocious charac^ 
tef of Moloch appears^, both in the battle an4 
th^ CQiu^cil with exaiJJ: confiftency. 

To Adadd and to Evi^ are given, during 
their innocenjce^ fuch fentimenta as initocenc& 
c^n gciiief ate and utter. Their love is pui^ 
benevoknce and mu^tial veneratbn ; iheir 
repafts are. witho-ut li^syQF^ ^nd their 4*11?^ 
gence withou* t»ij. Their addrefles to thei? 
Maker have^ little: x^Qve, than the voice of ad^, 
n^t^on and gxiatttsde. ^r^ition left then^ - 
nothing to a(k ; and Innocence left them 
nothmg to fean 
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But with guilt enter diftruft and difcord, 
InUtual accufation, dlidftubborn felf-defencc ; 
th^y regard each Qther with alienated minds, 
and dread their Creator as the avenger of 
their tranfgreffioiu At laft thejr feek ftieltcr 
in his ojercy, foften ttt repentance, and mek 
in fuppiication* Both before and after the 
Fall, the fupeHority of Adam is diligeatlf 
fuilainedi 

« 

Of thfe prohuMe and the mdrv^UoUs^ two 
i>arts of a viil|;ar epick poena, which immergd 

the critick in deep confideration, the Para^ 

# 

iiifo Lo/l requires little to be faid* It eontains 
the hiftory of a miracle, of Creation iand 
Redemption; k difplays the {x)wef and the 
mercy of the Supreme Being ; the probable 
therefore is marvellous, and the marvellQus is 
probable. The fubftance of the liarrativel is 
truth ; arid as truth allows no choice, it is, 
like necefiity, fuperior to rule. To the acei- 
dental or adventitious parts, 9s to every thing 
human, feme flight exceptions rhay be made. 
But the main fabrtck i^ imootoTably fupported. 

R a li: 
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, It is juftly remarked by Addifon, that this 
poem has, by the nature of its fubjed, the 
advantage above all others, that it is uuiver- 
faliy and perpetually intereding. All man* 
kind will, through all ages, bear the fame 
relation to Adam and to Eve, and muft par^ 
take of that good and evil which extend to 
themfelves* 

Of the machinery^ fo called from Qio^ 

uTTo fi^x^^^^* ^y which is meant the occa* 
fional interpoiition of fupernatural power, ano« 
ther fertile topick of critical remarks, here is 
no room to fpeak, becaufe every thing is done 
under the immediate and vifible diredion of 
Heaven ; but the rule is fo far obferved, that 
no part of the adion could have been accomr 

pUihed by any other means. 

» 

Of epifodeSj I think there are only tW0| 
contained in Raphael's relation of the war in 
heaven, and Michael's prophetic account of 
the changes to happen in this world. Both 
are clofely connected with the great adion ; 
one was neceifary to Adam as a warning, the 
other as a confolaticm. 

To 
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To the comftleatnefs or integrity of the 
defigii nothing can be objeded; it has 
diftindtly and clearly what Aridotle requires^ 
a beginning, a middle, and an end* There 
k perhaps no poem, of t]ie fame length, from 
which fo little can be taken without apparent 
mutilation. Here are no funeral games, nor 
is there any long defcription of a (hield* 
The ftiort digreffions at the beginning of the 
third, feventh, and ninth books, might 
doubtlefs be fpared ; but fuperfluities fo beau- 
tiful, who would take away: or who does 
pot wi(h that the author of the Iliad had grati- 
fied fucceeding ages with a little knowledge of 
himfelf ? Perhaps no paflages are more fre- 
quently or more attentively read than thofe 
extrinfic paragraphs ; and, fince the end of 
poetry is pleafurc, that cannot be unpoetical 
with which all are pleafed. 

The quefiions, whether the a£tion of the 
poem be ftridtly ane^ whether the poem can 
be properly termed heroici^ and wha is the 
hero, are raifed by fuch readers as draw theic 
principles of judgement rather from books 
than from reafon. Milton, though he iuti« 
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tuted Paradife Loft only a poem^ yet cajls it 
hinfifelf hermck Jong. Drydon, petulantly 
and indec^utly^ denies the he^oifm of Adaai^ 
* becaufe he was overcome; but there is uq 
realbn why the hero (hould not bis unfortu-* 
liate, es^cept eflahliihgd practice, iince fucc^fs 
and' virtue do not go neccflarily together. 
Cato \% the hero of Lucan ; but Lucan's au- 
thority will not be fufFered by Quintiiian to> 
decide. However, if fuccefs be neceffary, 
Adatn-s deceiver was at laft crufhed ; Adam 
was reftored to his Maker's favour, and there- 
fore may fecureiy refume hi^ human rank. 

After the fchcme and fabricl? of the poeen^ 
muft be confidered its component parts, the. 
fentioients and the didion. 

The feniiments^ as expreffive of marioeFS,, 
or appropriated to characters, are> far tho 
greater part, unexceptionably juft. 

Splendid paflages^, containing leflbnjs o| 
piorality, or precepts of priidience^ ocpijr 
leldom. Such is the original formation ol 
^his poem, that as It admits uo human man?" 
ners till the FaJl, it can giye lit^e a(SAan.ce 

to 
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to human condoQ:. Its end is to ralfe the 
thoughts above fublunary cares or pleafures. 
Yet the praife of that fortitude, with which 
Abdiel . maintained bis fingularity of virtue 
againft the fcorn of multitudes, nryay be ac-' 
commodated to all times ; and Raphael's re^ 
proof of Adam*s curiofity after the planetary 
motions, with the anfwer returned by Adam, 
may be confidently oppofed to any rule of 
life which any poet hai9 delivered. 

The thoughts which are oc<ra(]onaHy called 
forth in the progrefs, are fuch as could only 
be produced by an imagination in the h^heft 
degree femd and adive, to which materials 
were fupplied by incefTant ftudy and mili- 
mited curiofity* The heat of Milton's mind 
might be faid to fublimate his learning, to 
throw off into his work the fpirit of fcience, 
unmingled with its grofier partSf 

He had confidered creation in its^ whole ex^ 
tent, and his defcriptions are therefore learned; 
He had accufliomed his imagination to unre>« 
grained indulgence, and his conceptions 
therefore were extenfive. The cliaraileri'fticfc 
quality of his poem is fublimity. He fome- 

R 4 times 
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time3 defcends to the elegant, but his element 
is the great. He can occafionally inveft 
himfelf with grace ; but his natural port is 
gigantick loftincfs *. He can pleafe when 
pleafure is required ; but it is his peculiar 
power to ailonilh* 

He fcems to have been well acquainted with 
bis own genius, and to know what it was 
that Nature had beftowed upon him more 
bountifully than upon others; the power of 
difplaying the vaft, illuminating the fplendid, 
enforcing the awful, darkenitig the glopmy, 
and aggravating the dreadful; he therefore 
chofe a fubjef): on which too much could not 
be faid, on which he might tire his fancy 
without th^ cenfurc of extravagance, 

Tb9 appearances of naturci and the occur* 
rcnces of lif^e, did not fatiate his appetite of 
greatnefs. To paint things as they are, re- 
quires a minute attention, and employs the 
rnemory rather than the ftuicy. Milton's 
delight was to fport in the wide regions of 
potiibility ; reality was a fcene too narrow for 
his mind. He fent his faculties out upon 
difcover^^ into worlds where only Unagiua* 

> ^ A\^^VOttitcvais It gTgante/ca/ulflimi/aMiltomafta, Dr.J^ 
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tion can travel, and delighted to form new 
modes of exiftence, and funiiih Tentiment 
and zdtion to fuperior beings^ to trace the 
counfels of hell, or accompany the choirs of 
heaven. 

But he could not be always In other worlds ; 
he muft fbmetimes revifit earth, and tell of 
things vifible and known. When he cannot 
raife wonder by the fublimity of his mind, 
he gives delight by its fertility. 

Whatever be his fubje^J:, he never fails to 
fill the imagination. But his images and de« 
fcriptions of the icenes or operations of 
Nature do not feem to be always copied from 
original formi^ nor to have the frcihuefs, raci- 
nefs, and energy .of immediate obfervation. 
He faw Nature, as Dryden expreffes it, through 
the Jptdlacles of books \ and on moft occaiions 
calls learning to his aHiftance. The garden of 
Eden brings to his mind the vale of Enna^ 
where Proferpine vvas gathering flowers. 
Satan makes his way through fighting ele« 
ixients, like Argo between the Cyanean rocks, 
or Ulyffes between the two Sicilian whirlpools^ 
when he (hynned Charybdison the larboard. 
The mythological allufions have been juflly 

cen- 
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eenfured, as not being always tifed with 
notice ortheii^ vanity; but they contribute 
variety to the narration, and produce an 
akemate easerdi^ of the memory and the 
fancy. 

His iimilies are iefs numerons, and: nibre 
various, than tbofe of his predcceiSbrSw But 
he does not cA>nfine htrnfelf within the Itmiti 
of rigorous coaiparrftm : his great excellence 
IS amplitude, and be expands the adventitious 
image beyond the dimendons which the occa* 
iion requifred. Thus comparing the fhield 
of Satan to the orb of the Moon, he crowds 
the imagination with the difcovery of the 
tefefcope, and all the wonders which the 
tdefcope difcovers^ 

• Of his mwal feneimcnts it is hardly praMe 
to 9iiSrm that they excel thofe of a^K other 
poets ; for this fuperiority he was indebted to 
hi; acquaintance with the iacred writings^ 
The ancient epick poets, wanting the light 
of Revelation t were very miikiifuli teachers 
of vsitue : their principal charafters tn^y be 
great, but they are not amiable. The reader 
may rife from their works with a greater 

degree 
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degree of active or paffive fortitude, and 

foipetimes of prudence ; but he will be able 

tQ carry away few pracepts of juftice, and 
UQne of mejfcy. 

Froro the Italian writers it appears, that 
the advantng^es of even Chriftian knowledge 
ipay be pofi'efied in vain. Ariofto's pravity is 
geue.rally known ; and though the De/ive'* 
r^we of yeruja/em may be confidered zs a 
facred fubj^ft, the poet ha5 been very fparing 
of moral inflfuflion. 

lo. Miltton; every Tme breathes fanftity of 
thought, aiitd purity of manners^ except 
when the train of the narration requi4:es the 
l^trodqdion of the rebeUiou& fpirits; and 
even they are compelled to acknowledge theiu 
iUb^^iou to God, iQ fuch a manner as 
excites reverence, ajud confirms piety* 

Cif h\Mmxi beings there are but two; but 
thpfe two are the parents, of mankind^ vener^ 
able Ijefore their fall for dignity and innoceiKe^ 
^nd an;iiable after it for repentance and fub*^ 
miilioa. In their firft flate their affection is 
Reader without weaknefs, and their piety 

fublime 
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fublime without prcfumption. When they 
have limned, they (hew how difcord begin^ 
in mutual frailty, and how it ought to ceafe in 
mutual forbearance, how confidence of the 
divine favour is forfeited by fin, and how hope 
of pardon may be obtained by penitence and 
prayer. A ftate of innocence we can only 
conceive, if indeed, in our prefent mifery, it 
be poffible to conceive it ; but the f(;ntiments 
and worlhip proper to a fallen and ofiendiog 
Being, we have all to learn, as we have all 
to praftife. 

The poet, whatever be done, is always 
great. Our progenitors, in their firft ftate, 
converfed with angels ; even whenr folly and 
fin had degraded them, they had not in their 
hximCi\zt\ox\theport of meanfuitors\ and they 
fife again to reverential regard, when we find 
that their prayers were heard. 

As human paflions did not enter the world 
before the Fall, there is in the Paradife Left 
little opportunity for the pathetick ; but what 
Jlttle there is has not been loft. That paflion 
which is peculiar to rational nature, the an- 
guifh arifing from the confcioufiiefs of tranf- 

grefnon. 
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greffion, and the horrors attending the fenfe 
of the Divine Difpleafure, are very juftly 
defcrihed and forcibly imprelTed, But the 
paffions are moved only on one occafion ; fub- 
limity is tlie general and prevailing quality of 
this poem ; fublimity varioufly modified, fbme- 
times defcriptive^ fometimes argumentative* 


s 


The defefts and faults of Paradife Lofi,^ 
for faults and defers every work of man 
mud have, it is the bufinefs of impartial cri« 
ticifm to difcover^ As, in difplaying the; 
excellence of Milton, I have not n>ade long 
quotations, becaufe of fele£Ung beauties there 
had been no end, 1 (hall in the fame general 
manlier mention that which feems to deferve 
cenfure; for what Englifhman can take 
delight in tranfcribing pafiages, which, if 
they lefien the reputation of Milton, diminlfli 
in fome degree the honour of our country I 

The generality of my fcheme does not 
admit the frequent notice of verl^al inaccura^ 
cies ; which Bentley, perhaps better ikilled 
in grammar than poetry, has often found, 
though he fometimes made them, and which 
he imputed to the obtrufions of a revifer, 
whom the author's blindncfs obliged him to 

employ ; 
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employ $ a fuppofition ralh and gvoundlef% if 
he thought it true, and vilfc and perntciousi 
if^ as h faid^ be in private allowed it to ba 
falfe. 

The plan of Paradife Loft has this inp oa^ 
veniencet that it comprifed neither huiHan ao* 
tioiis nor human manners. The man and 
woman w1k>^ a£l and fuft^r^ are iti a Aate 
which no other man or woman can evet kDow^ 
The reader finds no tratifadkm in which he 
can by any effort of imaguiation place him*' 
jfelf ; he has, thet^fore, iittle natural curio'' 
fity or fympathy. 

' We all^ indeed, feel the eflef^s oi Adam^e 
(eKfobedietice ; we all iin like Adam, and like 
htm muft all bewail our offences; we havd 
rei^lefs and iniidious enemies in the falleh aa^ 
gelsi and in the bleffed fpirits we have giimr» 
dians and friends; in the Redemption of man- 
kind we hope to be included ; in the defcHp-^ 
tkm of heaven and hell we are furely intcr^ 
tfled, as we are all to reiide hereafter eitheif 
\& the fegsons of horrour or blcfs«: 
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But thefe truths are too important to be 
new ; they have been taught to our infancy ; 
they have mingled with our folitory thoughts 
and familiar converfation, and are habitually 
interwoven with the whole texture of life. 
Being therefore not new, they raife no unac- 
cuftomed emotion in th6 mind ; what we 
knew before^ we cannot learn ; what is not 
unexpe^ed^ cannot furprife. 

Of the ideas fuggefted by thefe awful fcenes, 
ftom fame we recede with reverence, except 
when ilated hours require their affoclation ; 
and from others we flirink with horrour, or 
admit them only as falutary inflictions, as 
CQunterpoifes to our interefls and pafliotls. 
Such images rather obftrudl the career of fancy 
than incite it. 

.-Pleafure and terrour are indeed thegenulnr 
iqurces of poetry ; but poetical pleafure muft 
bq fuch as human imagination can at leafl 
cqnceive, and poetical terrours fuch as human 
ftrength. and fortitude . may conibat. The . 
good and evil of Eternity are too ponderous 
fotr the wings of wit ; the mind finks under 
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them In paflive helplefTnefs, content with 
calm belief and humble adoration;* 

Known truths, however, may take a dif- 
ferent appearance, and be conveyed to the 
mind by a new train of intermediate images. 
This Milton has undertaken, and performed 
with pregnancy and vigour of mind peculiar 
to himfelf. Whoever confiders the few radi- 
cal pofitions which the Scriptures afibrded 
him, will wonder by what energetic operation 
he expanded them to fuch extent, and rami- 
fied them to fo mucli variety, retrained ^s he 
was by religious reverence from licentioufnefa 
of fidion. 

Here is a full difplay of the united force of 
fiudy and genius ; of a great accumulation of 
materials, with judgement to digeft, and fancy 
to combine them : Milton was able to feled 
from nature, or from ftory, from an aticieiit 
fable, or from modern fcience, whatever 
could illuHrate or adorn his thoughts. An 
accumulation of knowledge impregnated hid 
mind, fermented by flttdy, and eJLalttd by 
imagination » 


It 
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It has been therefore faid, without an in* 
decent hyperbole, by one of hlsi cncomiafts, 
that in reading Paradife hojl we read a 'book 
qf univerfal knowledge* 

But original deficience cannot be fupplied* 
The want of human intereft is alway* felt* 
Paradife L^ is ope of the books which the 
reader admires and lays down, and forgets to 
take up again* None ever wifhed it longer 
than it is* Its perufal is a duty rather thaa 
a pleafur^. We read Milton for inilrudipn, 
retire h^rraiiedy and overburdenedf and look 
alfewhere for recreation ; wedef^rt our iDaft^r, 
and feek for companions* 

Another inconvenience of Milton^s defiga 
is, that it requires the defcription of what 
cannot be defcribed, the agency of fpirits, 
He faw that immateriality iupplied po ima^ 
ges, and that he could not (how «tngels aft^* 
ing but by inftrumenti of action ; he there* 
fore invefted them with form find matter* 
ThUf being necefl'ary^ was therefore defen* 
fible ; and he (hould have fecured the coirfift* 
ency of hii fyflem, by keeping immaterialit/ 




t 
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out of fight, and enticing his reader to drop 
it from his thoughts. But he has unhappily 
perplexed his poetry with his philofophy. 
His infernal and celeftial powers are fome- 
times pure fpirit, and fometimes animated 
body. When Satan walks with his lance 
upon the burning marie ^ he has a body ; when, 

* 

in his pafTage between hell and the new 
worldf he is in danger of finking in the 
vacuity, and is fupported by a gufl of rifing 
vapours, he has a body ; when he animates 
the tdad, he feems to be mere fpirit, that 
can penetrate matter at pleafure ; when he 
Jiarts up in his awn Jhape^ he has at leafl a 
determined form ; and when he is brought 
before Gabriel, he has a fpear and a Jhield^ 
which he had the power of hiding in thfe 
toad, though the arms of the contending 
angels are evidently material. 

. The vulgar inhabitants of Pandsemoniumi 
being incorporeal fpirit s^ are at large^ though 
njuitbout number^ in a limited fpace : yet in 
the battle, when they were overwhelmed by 
mountains, their armour hurt them, crufhci 
in upon their fubjlance^ now grown grojs by-Jin* 
«/iwg. ' This likewife happened to the -tincor* 
*• / rupted 
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rupted angels, who were overthrown the 
fconerfor their arms^ for unarmed they might 
edfily as fpirits have evaded by contradiion or 
remove. Even as fpirits they are hardly fpi- 
ritual ; for contraSlion arid remove are images 
of matter ; but if they could have efcaped 
without their armour, they might have efcaped 
from it, and left only the empty cover to 
be battered. Uriel, when he rides on a 
fun* beam, is material ; Satan is material when 
he is afraid of the prowefs of Adam. 

The confufion of fpirit and matter, which 
pervades the whole narration of the war of 
heaven, fills it with incongruity ; and the 
book, in which it is related, is, I believe, 
the favourite of children, and gradually neg- 
le£led as knowledge is increafed. 

After the operation of immaterial agents, 
which cannot be explained, may be coufi- 
dered that of allegorical perfbns, which have 
no real exiftence. To exalt caufes into agents, 
to inveft abftradi ideas with form, and' ani- 
[ mate them with adivity, has always been 
the right of poetry. But fuch airy beings 
are, for the moft part, fufFered only to do 
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their natural office, and retire.. Thus Fame 
tells a tale, and Vidory hovers over a gene* 
raly or perches on a flandard ; but Fame znd 
Vidory can do more. To give them any 
real employment, or afcribe to tbem any 
material agency, is to make them allegorical 
no longer, but to (hock the mind by a(crib« 
ing cffc&s to non-entity. • In the Promethms 
of jEfchylus, . we fee Violence and Strength:^ 
and in the Alcefiis of Euripides, we fee Deatb^ 
brought upon the Aage, all as adive perfo&s 
of the drama ; but no precedents can juilify 
abfurdity. 

Milton*s allegory of Sin and Death is ua- 
doubtedly faulty. Sin is indeed the mother 
of Death, and may be allowed to be the 
portrefs of hell ; but when they ftop the 
journey of Satan, a journey defcribed as real, 
and when Death offers him battle, the alle- 
gory is broken. That Sin and Death ihould 
have fhewn the way to hell, might have been 
al^wed ; but they cannot facilitate the paf* 
fage by building a bridge, becaufe the diffi« 
culty of Satan's palTage is defcribi^d as real 
and fenfible, and the bridge ought to be only 
figurative. The hell affigned to the rebel- 
I lious 
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ibus fpirits is defcribed as not lefc local thaa 
the reiidefice of man* It is placed in fome 
diftant part of fpace, Icparated from the re- 
gions of harrtiony and order by a chaotick 
wafte and an unoccupied vacuity ; but Sin and 
Death worked up a mo/e of aggravated foil^ 
cemented with afpbaltus ; a work too bulky 
for ideal architeds. 

This unfkilful allegory appears to me one 
of the greateft faults of the poem ; and to 
this there was no temptation i^ but the author^s 
opinion of its beauty. 

To the condu£i: of the narrative fome ob- 
jection may be made* Satan is with great 
expedation brought before Gabriel in Para- 
dife, and is fufFered to go away unmolefted. 
The creation of man is reprefented as the 
confequence of the vacuity left in heaven by 
the expuliion of the rebels ; yet Satan men- 
tions it as a report rife in heaven before his 
departure. 

To find fentiments for the ftate of iuno- 
denw, was very difficult ; and fbmething of 
anticipation perhaps is now and then difco* 

S 3 vered. 
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vered* Adam's difcourfe of dreams feems 
not to be the fpeculation of a new-created 
being. I know not whether his anfwer to 
the angeFs reproof for curlofity does not want 
fomething of propriety ; it is the fpecch of a 
man acquainted with many other men. 



Some philofbphical notions, efpecially when 
the philofophy is falfe, might have been bet* 
ter omitted. The angel, in a comparifon, 
ipeaks of iimorQus deer^ before deer were yet 
timorous, and before Adam could underftand 
the comparifon* 

Dryden remarks, that Milton has fome 
flats among his elevations. Tliis is only to 
fay, that all the parts are not equal. In 
every work, one part muft be for the fake 
of others; a palace mufl have paiTage^; a 
poem muft have tranfitions. It is ho aiore 
to be required that wit (hould always be 
blazing, than that the fun (hould always 
ftand at noon. In a great work there is a 
viciffitu^e of luminous and opaque partSt as 
there is in the world a fucceffion of day and 
night. Milton, when he has expatiated in 
the Iky, may be allowed fometimes to revifit 
earth ; for what other author ever fbared fo 

* 

high, or fuftained his flight fo long ? 

Milton, 
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Milton, being well verfed in the Italian 
poets, appears to have borrowed often from 
them ; and, as every man catches fomething 
from his companions, his deiire of imitating 
Ariofto's levity has dlfgraced his work with 
the Paradife of Fools ; a fi£lion not in itfelf 
ill*imaginedji but too ludicrous for its place. 

His play on words, in which he delights 
too often i his equivocations, which Bentley 
endeavours to defend . by the example of the 
ancients ; his unrieceflary at)d yngraceful ufe 
of terms of art ; it is not neceflary to men* 
tion, bccaufe they are cafily remarked, and 
generally ccnfured, and at laft bear fo little 
proportion to the Vi^hole, that they fcarcely 
deferve the attention of a critick. 

Such are the faults of that wonderful per- 
formance Paradife Loji ; which he who can 
put in balanCjB with its beauties muft be con- 
iidered not as nice but as dull, as lefs to he 
cenfured for want of caadour,. than pitied far 
want of feniibility. 
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Of TatAdifi HegaineJ^ the general judges 
meat feems now to be rights that it is in 
many parts elegant, and every-where inftrue* 
tive. It was not to be fuppoled that the wri- 
ter of Paradije Loft could ever write without 
great efFwfions of fancy, and exalted precept* 
of wifdom. The baHs of Paradife Regaimd 
is narrow ; a dialogue without a£tion can never 
pleafe like an union of the narrative and dra- 
matic powers. Had this poem been written 
not by Milton, but by fome imitator, it 
would have claimed and received univerfal 
praife* 

* 

If Paradife Regained has been too much de- 
preciated,. Sampfon ^goniftes has in requital 
been too much admired. It could only be 
by long prejudice, and the bigotry of learn- 
ing, that Milton could prefer the ancient 
tragedies, with their encumbrance of a chorus, 
to the exhibitions of the French and Engliih 
ftages ; and it is only by a blind confidence 
in the reputation of Milton, that a drama 
can be pralfed in which the iutermediate 
parts have neither caufe nor confequence, 
mxth^x baften nor retard the cataftrophe#. 
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In this tragedy are h&wevcr many particu- 
lar beauties, many juft fentimetits and ftrik* 
ing lines ; but it wants that power of attiad- 
ing the attention which a wdll'-connci^ed plan, 
produces. 

R 

Milton would t^ot have excelled in ^ drama* 
tic writing ; he kneW human nature only in 
the grofs, and had never (ludied the (hades 
of character, nor the C(^mbinations of con- 
curring, or the perplexity of c<Mitending paf- 
iiohs. He had read much, and knew what 
books could teach ; but had mingled little in 
the world, and was deficient in the know* 
ledge which experience muft confer. 

Thrpugh all his greater works there pre- 
vails an uniform peculiarity of Di^iotiy 4 
mode and caft of expreffion which bears lit*^ 
tie refemblance to that of any former writer^ 
and which is fo far remoyed frotn commoa 
lafe, that an tinlearned reader, when he firft 
opens his bo(^, finds himfelf furprifed by a 
Titvf language, 

Thi# 
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This novelty has been, by thofe who can 
find nothing wrong in Milton, imputed to 
his laborious endeavours after words fuitable 
to the grandeur of his ideas* Our language^ 
fays Addifon, funk under him. But the truth 
is, that, both in profe and verfe, he had 
formed his ftyle by a perverfe and pedantic 
principle. He was defirous to ufe Englifii 
words with a foreign idiom. This in all his 
profe is difcovered and condemned ; for there 
judgement operates freely, neither foftened 
by the beauty, nor awed by the dignity of 
his thoughts ; but fuch is the power of his 
poetry, that his call is obeyed without rc- 
iiftance, the reader feels himfelf in captivity 
to a higher and a nobler mind, and criticifm 
(inks in adn)iration« 

Milton's ftylc was not modified by his fub^ 
jedt ; what is ihown with greater extent in 
Paradife Lqft^ may be found in Comus. One 
fource of his peculiarity was his familiarity 
with tho Tufcan poets ; the difpofition of bis 
words is, 1 think, frequently Italian ; perhaps 
ibmetimes combined ^th other tongues. Of 
luoj, at laft, may be faid what Jonfon fays 

of 
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of Spenfer, that he wrote no language^ but 
has formed what Butler calls a Bahylontjb 
DlaleSi^ in itfelf harfh and barbarous, but 
made, by exalted genius and extenfive learn^ 
ing, the vehicle of fp much inftruftion and 
fo much pleafure, that like other lovers, wc 
find grace in its deformity. 

Whatever be the faults of his diftion, he 
cannot want the praife of copioufnefs and 
variety : he was matter of his language iti 
its full extent ; and has felefl:ed the melo<» 
dious words with fuch diligence, that- from 
his book alone the Art of EngUfh Poetry 
might be learned. 

After his didtion, fbmething muft be faid 
of his verjification. The meafure^ he fays, is 
the Rnglijh beroick verfe without rhyme. Of 
this mode he had many examples among 
the Italians, and fome in his own country* 
The Earl of Surrey is faid to have tranflated 
one oiF, Virgil's books without rhyme i and, 
befides our tragedies, a few (hort poems had 
appeared in blank verfe, particularly one tend*- 
ing to reconcile the nation to Raleigh's veild 
attempt upon Guiana, and probably written 
5 by 
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by Raleigh himfelf. Thefc petty perfof'^ 
mances cannot be fuppojfed to have much in- 
fluenced MtitcMi, who more probably took hU 
hint from Triffino^s Italia Lifieraia ; and» 
finding blank verfe eafier than rhyme, was 
ddfirous of per fuading him&lf that it is better^ 

Rbyme^ he fays, and fays truly, is m w- 
e^ary a^unSi of true poetry. But, perhaps, 
df poetry as a mental c^eration, metre or 
mufick is no neceilary adjunct : it is how^ 
ever by the mufick of metre that poetry has 
be^i di£mminated in all languages ; andt '^ 
knguages melodioufly conflruded with a due 
proportion of long and (hort Syllables, metre 
is fufEcient. But one language cannot com* 
municate its rules to another : where metre 
is fcanty and imperfef):, fome help is uecef- 
fary. The mufick of the £ngli(h heroick 
line ftrikes the ear ib faintly, that it is eafily 
loft, unlefs all the fyllables of every line co* 
operate together; this co-operation can be 
only obtained by the prefervation of every 
verfe unmingled with another as a dillin^ 
iyftem of founds ; and this diftinftnefs is ob- 
tained and preferved by the artifice of rhyme. 
The variety of paufcs, fo much boafted by 

the 
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the lovers of blank verfe, changes the mea^ 
fures of an Engltfh poet to the periods of a 
declaimer ; and there are only^ a few haj^y 
readers of Mihon^ who ^enable their audience 
to perceive where the lines end or begin^ 
Blank verfcj faid an ingenious critick, feem^ 
io he verft only to the eye. 

Poetry may fubfift without rhyme, but 
Englifh poetry will not often pleafe ; nor can 
rhyme ever be fafely fpared but where the 
fubjed is able to fupport itfelf. Blank verfe 
makes fome approach to that which is called 
the lapidary ftyle ; haa neither the eaiinefs of 
profe, nor the melody of numbers, and there-^ 
fore tires by long continuance. Of the Ita* 
lian writers without x\ijxxyt^ whom Milton 
alledges as precedents, not one is popular ; 
what reafon could urge in its defence has 
been confuted by the ear. 

But, whatever be the advantage of rhyme, 
I cannot prevail on myfelf to wifh that Mil- 
ton had been a rhymer ; for I cannot with 
bis work to be other than it is ; yet, like 
other heroes, he is to be admired rather than 

imitated. 
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imitated. He that thinks himfelf capable of 
aftouifhing may write blank verfe ; but thofe 
that hope only to pleafe mufl; condefcend to 
rhyme. 

The higheft praife of genius is original in- 
vention. Milton cannot be fald to have con- 
trived the Arudure of an epick poem, and 
therefore owes reverence to that vigour and 
amplitude of mind to which all generations 
mufl be indebted for the art of poetical nar- 
ration, for the textute of the fable, the va-- 
nation of incidents, the interpofition of dia- 
logue, and all the Aratagems that furprife 
and enchain attention. But, of all the bor- 
rowers from Homer, Milton is perhaps the 
leaft indebted. He was naturally a thinker 
for himfelf, confident of his own abilities, 
and difdainful of help or hindrance : he did 
not refufe admiffion to the thoughts or ima- 
ges of his predeceffors, but he did not feek 
them. From his contemporaries he neither 
courted nor received fupport ; there is in his 
writings nothing by which the pride of other 
authors might be gratified, or favour gained ; 
no exchange of praife, nor folicitation of fup- 
port. 
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port. His great works were performed under 
difcountenance, and In blindnefs, but diffi- 
culties vanifhed at his touch ; he was born 
for whatever is arduous ; and his work is not 
the greateft of heroick poems, only becaufc 
it is not the firft. 


BUT- 
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OF the great author of Hudibras there is 
a life prefixed to the latter editions of 
his poem 9 by an unknown writer, and there- 
fore of difputable authority ; and fome ac- 
tount is incidentally given by Wood, who 
confefTes the uncertainty of his own narrative; 
more however than they knew cannot now 
be learned y and nothing remains but to com-* 
pare and copy them. 

SAMUE;L butler was bom in the 
parifli of Strenfham in Worcefterfliire, accord- 
ing to his biographer, in 1 6 1 2. This account 
Dr. Na(h finds confirmed by the regifter. 
He was chriAened Feb. 14. 

His father's condition is varioufly repre- 
fented. Wood mentions him as competently 

weal- 
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Wealthy; but Mn Longueville, the fon of 
Butler's principal friend, fays he was an ho- 
neft farmer with fome fmall eft ate, who 

« 

made a Ihift to educate his fon at the gram- 
mar fchool of Worcefter, under Mr. Henry 
Bright*, from whofe care he removed for a 

(hort 

* Thefc arc the words of the author of the fliort ac- 
count of Butler prefixecj to Hudibras, which Dr. Johnfon, 
notwithilanding what he fays above, feems to have fuppofed 
was written by Mr. Longueville, the, father ; but the con- 
trary is to be inferred from a fubfequent pafiage, wherein 
the author laments that he had neither fuch an acquaintance 
nor intereft with Mr. Longueville as to procure from him 
the golden remains of Butler there mentioned. He Was 
probably led into this miftake by a note in the Biog. Brit.- 

p. 1077, fig^iO'i"S> ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ °f ^^^s gentleman was 
living in 1736. 


Of this friend and generous patron of Butler, Mr. Wil- 
liam Longueville, I find an account, written by a perfon 
who was well acquainted with him, to this effcdt, viz. that 
he was a conveyancing lawyer, and a bencher of the Inner 
Temple, and had raifed himfelf from a low beginning to 
very great" eminence in that profeffion ; that he was elo- 
quent, and learned, of fpotlefs integrity > that he fupported 
an aged father who had ruined his fortunes by extravagance, 
and by his iiiduflry and application re-edified a ruined 
family; that he fupported Butler, who, but for him, muft 
literally have ftarved, and received from him as a recom- 

VoL. 1. T . pence 
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(hort time to Cambridge; but, for wartfr erf 
money, was never made a member of any 
college. Wood leaves us rather doubtful 
whetKer he went to Cambridge or Oxford; 
but at laft makes him pafs fix or feven years 
at Cambridge, without knowing in what ball 
or college : yet it can hardly be imagined 
that he lived, fb long in either unjverfity, but 
as belonging to. one houfe or another ; an4: it, 
is flUl lefs likely that ha could have fo long 
inhabited a place of learning with fo little 
diftindlion as, to lleave his refidence uncertain. 

Pr. Na(h. has difcovered. that, his; father was 
owner of a houfe and a little land, worth 
about eight pounds a year, ftill called Butler*s 
tenement. 

Wood, has his information from his brother, 
whofe narrative placed him at Cambridge, in 
oppofirion to tliat of his neighbours, which 
lent him to Qxford. The brother's feems the 
beft authority, till, by confefling his inability 

pence the papers called bis Rem.^ip*. Life .of. tbCi Lord-, 
keeper. GuUford,^ p, 2894 Thefe have fince, bcep.giycn»to 
the public by Mr. Thyer, of Mauche^er ; j^nd the.priglQgli, 
are now in the. hands of the Ret. Dr* Fahner^ naaAer of 
Eimauel College, Cambridge* H. 

to 
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to tell his hall or college, he gives reafon to 

,fufped that he Was refolved to beftow on him 

iati acadcmicsil education ; but durfl not ilamd 

a college^ for ft;ar of a deteflion. 

> 

, He 3vas for fonie tirae, according to the 
author of his Life, clerk to Mr. JefFery*s of 
Earl's Cfoomb m VVorcefter(hire, an eminent 
juftice of the peace. In his fervicc he had 
not only leifurc for ftudy, but for recreation i 
his am^fements were rtiufick and painting ; 
and the reward of his pencil was the frieiid-* 
fliip of the celebrated Cooper. Some piSures^ 
faid to be his, wejre fhewii to Dr. Nafh, at 
Earl's Crooxnb ; bttt, when he enquired for 
them fome years afterwards, he found them 
deftroyed, to flop windows^ and owns that 
tiacy haltdly delibrved ^ bettet fate. 

He was afterwards admitted into the fanaily 
of tbc CGa.iacefs of Kent, w:here ke had the 

trfe of a 'library ;. and £q much reconacmended 

• 

iiimfclf to Selden, that be was ofreu «»•• 
ployed by ,hi>m in literary bufiaefs. Selden, 
as is well known, was fteward to the Coun- 
.tefs^ and is fuppo&d to have gaimed .much of 
.his wealtih by managimg her fifkte. 

T a la 
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In what chariafter Butler was admitted into 
that Lady's fervice, how long he continued in 
it, and why he left it, is, like the other inci- 
dents of his life, utterly unknown. 

( 

The viciflitudes of his condition placed him 
afterwards in the family of Sir Samuel Luke, 
one of Cromwell's officers. Here he obferved 
fo much of the charaflcr of the fedaries, that 
he is faid to have written or begun his poem 
at this time; and it is likely that fuch a defign 
would be formed in a place where he faw the 
principles and praftices of the rebels, auda- 
cious and uiidifguifed in the confidence of 
futcefs. 

At length the King returned, and the timfe 
came in which loyalty hoped for its reward. 
Butler, however, was only made fecretary to 
the Earl of Carbury, prefident of the princi- 
pality of Wales ; who conferred on him the 
ftewardfhip of Ludlow Caftle, when the 
Court of the Marches was revived. 

In this part of his life, he married Mrs* , 
Herbert, a gentlewoman of a good family ; 

* . S and 
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^id lived, fays Wood, upon her fortune, 
having fludied the common law, but never 
praftifed it. A fortune (he had, fays his 
biographer, but it was loft by bad fecurities. 

In 1663 was publiflied the firft part, con- ' 
taining three cantos, of the poem of Hudi- 
bras, which, as Prior relates, was made 
known at Court by the tafte and influence of 
the Earl of Dorfet, When it was known, it 
was neceflarily admired: the king quoted, 
the courtiers ftudied, and the whole party of 
the royalifts applauded it. Every eye watched 
for the golden (hower which was to fall upon 
the author, who certainly was not without 
his part in the general expeftation. 

In 1664 the fecond part appeared; the 
curiofity of the nation was rekindled, and 
the writer was again praifed and elated. 
But praife was his whole reward. Clarendon, 
fays Wood, gave him reafon to hope for 
'*< places and employments of value and cre-» 
" dit ;" but no fuch advantages did he ever 
obtain. It is reported that the King once 
gave him three hundred guineas ; but of this 
temporary bounty I find no proof. 

T 3 Wood 
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Wood relates that he was fecrerary to VIU 
Iters Duke of Buckingham, when he wasi 
Chancellor of Cambridge : this is doubted by 
the other writer, who yet allows the Duke 
tp have been his frequent benefadtor. That 
both thefe accounts are falfe there is reafon ta 
iitfpeft, from a ftory told by Packe, in his 
account of the Life of Wycherley ; and 
from fome verfci which Mr. Thyer has pub* 
)iihed 111 the author*3 Ketnains. 

" Mr. Wycherley,'* fays Pack^e^ *^ liad g|^ 
♦' ways laid hold of ^n opportunity which 
M offered of reprefenting to the Duke of 
^"^ Buckingham how w^l Mr. Butler had de* 
" ferved of the royal family, by writing his 
** inimitable Hudihras} and that it w^s a 
M reproach to the Court, that a perfoi^ of his 
<* loyalty and wit fhould fuffer in ohfcurityi 
^* and under the wants h^ did* Th^ duk^ 
•* always lecmed to hearkeu to him with at# 
** tention enough ; and after fome tia>e un- 
^* dertook to recomtnend his pretenfioas to 
** his Maj^fty, Mr. Wycherley, in hopes tQ 
*^ keep him fteady to his word, obtained of 
^* his Grace tp name ^ day^ when he ciight 

7 a 
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** introduce that modeft and unfortunate poet 
■** to ills ftfe^ patron. At laft an appoint- 
** tnent was made, and the place of meeting 
♦^ was agreed to be the Rdeb^ck. Mr. But- 
'** ler aod his friend ^treiitled accordingly': 
*« the Duke joined thism ; \mt, as the d- -- ' ""I 
** wo^ld have It, the door of the room where 
** thty fat was c>pen, and his Grace, who 
«* hsid featied himfelf ne^r it, obferving la 
** jjinvp ^f his acquaintance (the creature too 
»* was a kttight) trip by with a brace of La- 
** dies, imitiedtiately quitted his engagement, 
**jEo follow anoihet kind bf bufuiefs, at 
** which he was moi'e ready thati iii doing 
*' good offices to men of defert ; though no 
♦* om Wft^ better qualified than he, both in 
♦* regard to his fottUne and tinderftanding, 
•* to proteiS thferti, and, from that time to 
** the day of his death, poor Butler never 
** f^Ufid the leaft efFe6t of his promife I" 

Such is the ftory. The verfes are written 
tfrifh a degree of acHmony,- fuch aS negledl 
and difappointment might naturally excite ; 
and fuch as it woyld be hard to imagine 
Butler cslpable of expreiling ag^infl isi mau 
who had any claim to his gratitu^^. 

T 4 ,Not^ 
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Notwithftanding this difcoUragera^nt and 
negledt, he ftill profecuted his dcfign ; and 
in 1678 publiftied the third part, which ftill 
leaves the poem imperfe<ft and abrypt. How 
much more he originally intended, or with 
what events the aftion was to be concluded, 
it is vain to conjecture. Nor can it be thought 
ftrange that he (hould ftop here, however 
unexpededly. To vvrite without reward is 
fufficiently unpleafing. He had now arrived 
.at an age when he might think it proper to 
be in jeft no longer, and perhaps his health 
might now begin to fail. 

He died in 1680; and Mr. Longueville, 
having unfucccfsfully folicited a fubfcription 
for bis interment in Weftn^infter Abbey, 
buried him at his own coft in the church- 
yard qf Covent Garden*. Dn Simon Patrick 
read the fervice. 

* In a note in the " Biograpkia Britannica,*' p. 1075, 
he is faid, on the authority of the younger Mr. Longue- 
ville, to have lived for fome years in Rofc Street, Covent 
Garden, and aifo'that he died there ; the latter of thefe 
i particulars is rendered highly probable, by hiy being in- 
terred' in the cemctry of that parifli, H. 

Granger 
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Granger was informed by Dr. Pearce, who 
named for his authority Mr. Lowndes of the 
treafury, that Butler had an yearly penfion 
of an hundred pounds. This is cpntradifted 
by all tradition 9 by the complaints of Old-- 
ham, and by the reproaches of Dryden ; and 
I am afraid will never be coilfirmed. 

About fixty years afterwards, Mr. Barber, 
a printer, Mayor of .London, and a friend to 
Butler's principles, beftowed on him a monu- 
ment in Weftminfter Abbey, thus infcribed; 

M. S. 
SAMUELl'S BUTLERI, 

Qui Strenjhaniia^ in agro Figorn. nat. 1612, 

obiit Lond. i68o# 
Vir dodtus imprimis, acer, integer; . 
Operibus. Ingenii, non item .pr^miis, foelix : 
Satyrici apud nos Carminis Artifex egregiufi; 

Quo fimulatae Religionis Larvam detraxir, 

Et PerduelJium fcelera libcrrime exagitavit; 

Scriptorum in fuo genere. Primus & Poftremus* 

Ne, cui vivo deerant fere omnia, 

Deeffet etiani mortuo Tumulus, 

Hoc tandem pofito mar more, cnravit 

J0H4.NNIS Barber, C\sx^ Londinetifis^ 1721. 

After 
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After his derrth \v^ere .publifhed three imall 
volucnes of his poRhurnrous works : I know 
iiot by whom coUedled, or by what authority 
aibertained * ; and, lately, two voJumcs more 
have been printed by Mr*Thyer of Mau*- 
cheder, indabitabiy genuine. Fiom none of 
thefe pieces can his life be traced^ or his 
charaiSter difcovered. Some verfes, in the 
lad calleftion, ihew him to have been among 
thole who ridiculed the inftitution of the 
Royal Society, of which the enemies were 
for fome time very numerous and very acri* 
monious, for what reafon it is hard to con- 
ceive, fince the philofophers profeffed not to 
advance dodrines, but to produce h&s ; and 
the mod zealous enemy of innovation mud 
admit the gradual progrefs of experience, how- 
ever he may oppofe hypothetical temerity. 

In this mid of obfcurity paffed the life of 
Butler, a man whofe name can only perifli 
with his language. The mode and place of 
his education are unknown ; the events of 
his life are varioufly related ; and all that can 
be told with certainty is, that he was poor. 

* They were coUeflcd into oiie, a»d publi&ed ill iimo 

the; 
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THE poem of Hudlbrag is ono of thofc 
compofitiojis of which a nation may juftly 
boaft ; as the images which it exhibits are 
dorpeftic, the feiitimeiits unborrowed and 
unexpected, and the ftrain of di<Siou original 
?ind peculiar. We muft not, however, fuffer 
the pride, which we affun^e as tlje country- 
pien of Butler, to make any encroachment 
upon juftice, nor appropriate thofe honours 
which others have a right, to (hare. ' Thp 
poem of Hudibras is npt wholly Englifli ; 
the original idea is to be found in the hiftory 
of Don Quixote ; a book to whifch a mind of 
the greateil powers may be indebted without 
difgrace, 

Cervantes fhews a man, who having, by 
the inceflant perufal of incredible tales, fub* 
je6led his underftanding to bis imagiqation, 
;iad familiarifed his mind by p€rtinaciou& me* 
Citations to trains of incredible events and 
^enes of impoilible exiftence, goes out in the 
pride of knighthood to redrefs wrongs, and 
{defend virgins, to reicue captive princefleSt 
^wd tumble Vifurpers from thdr thrones j at*.' 

tended 
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tended by a fquire, whofe cunning, too low 
for the fufpiciqn of a generoua mipd, enables 
him often to gheat his roafter, 

Thi hero of Butler is a Prefbyterian Juf^ 
tice, who in the confidence of legal authority 
and the rage of zealous ignorance, ranges the 
country to reprefs fuperftition and correft 
abufes, accompanied by an Independent Clerk, 
difputatious and obftinate, with whom he 
often debates, but never concjuers him. 

Cervantes had fo much kindnefs for Don 
Quixote, that, however he embarrafles him 
with abfurd diftrefles, he gives h^m fo rnuch 
fenfe and virtue as may preferve our efteem \ 
wherever he is, or whatever he does, he is 
made by matchlefs dexterity commonly ridi-t 
culous, but never contemptible. 

But for poor Hudibras, his poet had no 
tendernefs ; he chufes not that any pity (hould 
be fhewn or refpedl paid him : he gives him 
up at once to laughter and contempt, with- 
out any cjuality that can dignify or proted 
him. 


lo 
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In forming the charafter of Hudibras, and 
defcribing his perfon and habiliments, the 
author fecms to labour with a tumultuous 
confulion of diflimilar ideas. He had read 
the hiftory of the mock knights-errant ; be 
knew the notions and nianners of a Prefby- 
terian magiftrate, and tried to unite the ab- 
furdities of both, however diftant, in one 
perfonagc. Thus he gives him that pedantic 
oftentation of knowledge which has no rela- 
tion to chivalry, and loads him with martial 
encumbrances that can add nothing to his civil 
dignity. He fends him out a colonelling^ and 
yet never brings him within fight of war. 

If Hudibras be confidered as the reprefen- 
tative of the Prefbyterians,' it is riot c^,(y to 
fay why his weapons' (hould be reprefented 
as, ridiculous or ufelefs; for, whatever judge- 
ment might be pafTed upon their knowledge 
or their arguments, experience had fuffici* 
ently fhown that their fwords were not to be 
difpifed. 

The hero, thus compounded of fwaggerer 
and pedant, of knight and juftice^ is led fortK 

to 
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toaftion, with his fquire Ralpho, an ln6t^ 
pendent Enthufiaft. 

Of the contexture of events planiTcd by the 
author, which is called the a£lion 06 the 
poem, fince it is left imperfed, no judge- 
ment can be made. It is probable, that the 
hero was to be led through manjr luckle(s 
adventures, which would give occafion^ lika 
his attack upon the har andJtdJ/e, to cxpofc 
the ridiculous rigour of the feftaries ; like his 
encounter with Sidrophel and Whacuni, to 
make fuperilition and' credulity contemptible; 
or, like his recourfe to the low retailer of the 
law, difcover the fraudulent pradices of dif* 
ferent profeflions. 

What feries t>£ events he would' have 
formed) or in what mantier he would h^um 
rewarded or puniflied his hero, it is now vain 
to conjecture. His work m»ft have faad^ as 
it ieems, the defed which Dryden imputes 
to Spenfer ; the adion could not have been 
one ; thofe could only have been a fucoeifipn 
of incidents^ each of which might have 
happened without the reft« and which could 
not all coHDperate to any fingle condbofion* 

The 
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The difcontimiity of the aflion mrgjit how- 
ever hav« been eafity forgiven, if there had 
been aiftion enough : hM I believe every reader 
regrcfs the paucity of events^ and complains- 
that in the poemr of Hudibras^, as- in the hif- 
tory of Thutfydides^ there- h motet faid than 
dbne. The feenes are too feldora changed, 
and the attention i-s tired wi4?h long Qonver &^ 
tion. 

It is indeed mueli more eafy ©ey fbrai dia- 
logues than to contrive ad ventures. Bvery^ 
portion makes way for an: argiHiienti and 
every objeftion dida«e& an* anfwen When 
twadifputantSi are engaged upon a- cona plicated 
and extenfive queftion, the dlflSculty is not to 
continue, but to end the controverfy. Btot 
whether it' be that we Comprehend but? few 
of the poffibilities of life, or that life' itfelf 
affords little variety, every nnan- who hasf tried^ 
knows how nmchr liabouc it willtcoft to forin^ 
fiidr a combinatioa- of ciixrumftancea. as^ (hatt 
have at once the grace of novelty and credi- 
bility, and delight fancy without violence to 

7 • - 
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Perhaps the Dialogtie of thfs poem is not 
perfeft. Some power of engaging the atten- 
tion n)ight have been added to it hy quicker 
recipVocation, by feafonable interruptions^ by, 
fudden queftions, and by^a nearer approach 
to dramatic fpritelinefs ; without which, 
fiSitious fpeeches will always tire, however 
Iparkhng with fentences, and however varie- 
gated with allufions. 

The great fource of pleafure is variety. 
Uniformity muft tire at laft, though it be 
uniformity of excellence. We love to expefl: ; 
and, whei> expe£lation is difappointed or gra- 
tified, we want to be again cxpefting. For 
this impatience- of the prefent, whoever 
would pleafe muft make provifion. The 
Ikilful writer irritatj mulcet^ makes a due 
diftribution of the ftill and animated parts. 
It is for want ojf this artful intertexture, and 
thofe neceflary changes, that the whole of a 
book may be tedious, though all the parts are 
praifed. 

• - ; • ' • • 

If unexhauftible wit could give perpetual 
pleafure, ,no eye would ever leave half-read 

the 
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the work of Butler; for what poet has evei* 
brought fo many rethote images fb happily 

I • I 

togethier ? It is fcarcely poflible to perufe a 
page without finding fome aflbciation of ima-' 
ges that was neVer found before. By the firft 
paragraph the reader is amufed, by the next 
he is delighted, and by a few more ftrained 
to aftoniflimelit ; but aftbnifhment is a toil- 
fome pleafure^ he is foon weary of wonder* 
ing, and lotlgs to be diverted. 

Omnia vult belle Matho dicerci die aliquando 
£t bene, die neutrum^ die aliquando male. 

imagination is ufelefs without knowledges 
nature gives in vain the power of combination, 
unlefs ftudy and obfervation fupply materials 
to be combined, Butler's treafures of know- 
ledge appear proportiolied to his expcnce.: 
whatever topic employs his mind, he fliews 
himfelf qualified to expand and illuftrate it 
with all the acceflaries that books can furnifti : 
he is found not only to have travelled the 
beaten road^ but the bye- paths of literature; 
not only to have taken general furvej^s, but 
to have examined particulars with minute in- 
fpedt ion. 

Vol. I. U If 
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If ^he French boaft the learning of Rabe- 
lais, we need not be afraid of confronting 
them, with Butler. 

But the mofl: violent parts of his perform- 
ajice are thofe which retired ftudy and native 
wit cannot fupply. He that roerely makes a 
book from books may be ufeful, bu,t can 
fcarcely be great. Butler had not fuffered 
life to glide befide him unfeen or unobferved. 
He had watched with great diligence the ope- 
rations of human nature, and traced the 
efFedls of opinion, humour, intereft, and 
pallion. From fuch remarks proceeded that 
great number of fententious diftichs which 
have paffed into converfation, and are added 
as proverbial axioms to the general flock of 
practical knowledge. 

When any work has been viewed and ad- 
mired, the firft queftion of intelligent curi- 
ofity is, how was it performed ? Hudibras 
was not a hafty efFufion ; it was not produced 
by a fudden tumult of imagination, or a (hort 
paroxyfm of violent labour. To accumulate • 
fuch a mafs of fentiments at the call of acci- 
i dental 
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tfeillal defire, or of fuddeii neceffity, is be- 
yond the reach and power of the moft a£live 
and con:iprehenfive mind, I am informed by 
Mr. Thyer of Manchefter, the excellent 
editor of this author's reliques, that he could 
(hew fdmething like Hudibras in profe. He 
has in his pofl'eflion the common-place bookf 
in which Butlef repolited, not fuch events or 
precepts as are gathered by reading, but fuch 
remarks, fimilitudes, allufions, affemblages, 
or inferences, as occafion prompted, or medi- 
tation produced, thofe thoughts that were 
generated in his own n\ind, and might be 
bfefully applied to fome future purpofe* 
Such is the labour of thofe who write for im- 
mortality* 

But human works are not eafily found 
without a perifhable part. Of the ancient 
poets every reader feel,s the mythology tedious 
and oppreffive. Of Hudibrasj the manners, 
being founded on opinions, are temporai-y and 
local, and therefore become every day lefs 
ihteliigible^ and lefs ftriking. What Cicero 
fays af philofophy is true likewife of vvit and 
humour, that ** time effaces the fictions of 
'^ opinioni and confirms the determinations 
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•' of Nature." Such manners a$ depend upon 
Aand^g relations and general paffions are 
co-extended with the race of man ; but thofe 
modifications of life, and peculiarities of 
praftice, which are the progeny of error and 
perverfenefs, or at beft of fome accidental 
influence or tranfient perfuafion, muft perifli 
with their parents. 

Much therefore of that humour which 
tranfported the century with merriment is. loft 
to us, who do not know the four folemnity,, 
the fullen fuperftition, the gloomy morofenefs, 
and the ftubborn fcruples, of the ancient Pu- 
ritans ; or, if we knew them, derive our 
information only from books, or from tradi- 
tion, have never had them before our eyes, 
and cannot but by recolledion and ftudy un- 
derftand the lines in which they are fatyrifed* 
Our grandfathers knew the pi£lure from the 
life ; we judge of the life by coiUemplating 
the pifturc. 

It is fcarcely poffible, in the regularity and 
compofure of the prefent time, to image the 
tumult of abfurdity, and clamour of contra* 
diftion, which perplexed doftriue, difordered 
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praftice, and difturbed both public and pri- 
vate quiet, in that age when fubordinatioii 
was broken, and he was hiffed away ; when 
any unfettled innovator who could hatch a 
half- formed notion produced it to the publickj 
when every man might become a preacher, 
and almod every preacher could colled a con- 
gregation. 

The wifdom of the nation is very reafona^ 
bly fuppofed to refide in the parliament. 
What can be concluded of the lower clafles of 
the people, when in one of the parliaments 
fummoned by Cromwell it was ferioufly pro- 
po(ed, that all the records in the Tower 
(hould be burnt, that all memory of things 
pad: fliould be effaced, and that the whole 
fyftem of Irfe fliould commence anew ? 

We have never been witneffes of animofi- 
ties excited by the ufe of mince pies and 
plumb-porridge; nor feen with what abhor- 
rence thofe who could eat them at all other 
times of the year would (hrink from them in 
December, An old Puritan, who was alive 
in tny childhood, being at one of the feafts of 
th? church invited by a neighbour to partake 
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his cheer, told him, that, if he wouW treat 
him at an alehoufe with beer, bre^vcd for all 
times and feafons, he (hould accept his kind* 
nefs, but would have none of his fwperftitious 
meats and drinks. 

One of the puritanical tenets was the illc-* 
galjty of all games of chance ; and he that 
reads Gataker upon Lpts may fee how much 
learning and reafon one of the firft fchcdars 
of his age thought ncceffary, to prove that it 
was no crime to throw a dye, or play at cards« 
or to hide a (hilling for the reckoning, 

Aftrology, however, againft which fomuch 
of the fatire is direftcd, was not more the 
folly of the Puritans than of others. It had 
in that time a. very cxtcnfive dominion. Its 
predidlions raifed hopes and fears in minds 
which ought to have rejeded it with contempt. 
In hazardous undertakings care was taken to 
begin under the influence of a propitious 
planet ; and when the king was prilbner in 
Carifbrook Caftle, an aftrologer was con- 
fulted what hour would be found moft favou- 
rable to an efc^pe, 

5 What 
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What efFeft this poerohad upon the publick, 
whether it fliamed impofture, or reclaimed 
credulity, is not eafily determined. Cheats 
can feldom ftand Idng againft laughter. It is 
certain that the credit of planetary intelli- 
gence wore faft away^ though fome men of 
knowledge, and Dry den among them, con- 
tinued to believe that conjun^ions and oppofi- 
tions had a great part in the diilribution of 
good or evil, and in the. government of fub- 
lunary things. 

Poetical Aftion ought to be probable upon 
certain fuppofitions, and fuch probability as 
burlefque requires is here violated only by one 
incident. Nothing can (hew more plainly 
the neceffity of doing fomething, and the 
difficulty of finding fomething to do, than 
that Butler was reduced to transfer to his hero 
the flagellation of Sancho, not /the moil 
agreeable fidlion . of Cervantes ; very fuitable 
indeed to the manners of that age and nation, 
which afcribed wonderful elficacy to voluntary 
penances ; but fo remote from the pradice 
nd opinions of the Hudibraftic time, that 
judgement and imagination are alike offended. 
. U 4 The 
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The didSlion of this poem is grdflly famillarj 
and the numbers purpofely neglected, except 
in a few plapes where the thoughts by their 
pative excellence fecure themfelves from vio- 
lation, being fuch as mean language cannot 
exprefs. The mode of verlification has been 
blamed by Dryden, who regrets that the he- 
roic meafure was not rather chofen. To 
the critical fentence of Dryden th^ higheft 
reverence wovild be due, were not his decifi- 
ons often precipitate, and his opinions imma- 
ture. When he wiflied to change the mea- 
fure, he probably would havp been willing to 
(change more. If Jie intended that, when 
the numbers were heroic, the diftipi; {houl4 
ftill remain vulgar^ he planned a very hetero.- 
geneous and unnatural compofition. If h^ 
preferred a general ftatelinefs both of found 
^nd words, he can be only underflood to wi(h 
Butler had undertaken a differeut work. 

The meafure is quick, fpfltely, and collo- 
quial, fuitable to the vulgarity of the words 
and the levity of the fentiments. But fuch 
numbers and fuch diftion can gain regard 
pqly \yh^P they are ufed by a writer whofe 
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vigour of fancy and copioufnefs of knowledge 
entitle him to contempt of ornaments, and 
who, in confidence of the novelty and juft- 
n^s of his conceptions, can afford to throw- 
metaphors and epithets away. To another 
that conveys common thoughts in carelefs 
ycrfific^tion, it will only be faid, *' Pauper 
^' videri Cinna vult, & eft pauper." The 
meaning and didtion will be worthy of each 
pther, and criticifm may juftly doom them 
^ to perifh together. 

Nor even though another Butler (hould 
arife, would another Hudibras obtain the 
fame regard. Burlefque confifts in a dlfpro- 
portion between the ftyle and the fentiments, 
or between the adventitious fentiments and 
the fundamental fubjedt. It therefore, liko 
all bodies compounded of heterogeneous parts, 
contains in it a principle of corruption. All 
difproportion is unnatural ; and from what is 
unnatural we can derive only the pleafure 
which novelty produces. We admire it 
awhile as a ftrange thing ; but when it is no 
longer ftrange, we perceive its deformity. 
It is a kind of artifice, which by frequent 
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repetition detects itfelf ; and the reader, learn- 
ing in time what he is to expedl, lays down 
his book, as the fpe£tator turns away from a 
fecond exhibition of thoie tricks, of which 
the only ufe is to ihew, that they can be 
played. 
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JOHN WILMOT. afterwards Earl of 
Rochefter, the fon of Henry Earl of Ro- 
chefter, better known by the title of Lord 
Wilmot, fo often mentioned in Clarendon's 
Hiftory, was born April lo, 1647, at Ditch - 
ley in Oxfordfliire. After a grammatical edu- 
cation at the fchool of Burford, he entered a 
nobleman into Wadham College in 1659, 
only twelve years old ; and in 1661, at four- 
teen, was, with fome other perfons of high 
rank, made mafter of arts by Lord Clarendon 
in perfon. 

He travelled afterwards into France and 
Italy; and, at his return, devoted himfelf to 
the Court. In 1665 ^^ went to fea with 
Sandwich^ and diAinguiflied himfelf at Ber* 
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gen by uncommon intrepidity ; and the next 
fummer ferved again on board Sir Edward 
Spragge, who, in the heat of the engage- 
ment, having a meflage of reproof to fend to 
one of his captains, could find no man ready 
to carry it but Wilmot, who, in an open 
boat, went and returned amidfl the ftorm of 
ihot. 

But his reputation for bravery was not 
lafting ; he was reproached with (linking 
away in ftreet quarrels^ and leaving his coni- 
panions to fhift as they could without hira ; 
and Sheffield Duke of Buckingham has left a 
flory of his refufal to fight him. 

He had very early an inclination to intern'- 
perance, which he totally fubdued in his tra- 
vels ; but, when he became a courtier, he 
unhappily addicted himfelf to diflblute and 
vitlous company, by which his principles 
were corrupted, and his manners depraved. 
He loft all fenfe of religioys reftraint ; and, 
finding it not convenient to a^lmit the autho- 
rity of laws which he was refolved not to 
obey, fhelte|:?4 bis wickednefs behind infi- 
(Jelity. 

As 
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As he excelled in that noify and licentious 
merriment which wine incites, his companions 
eagerly encouraged him in excefs, and he wil- 
lingly indulged it ; till, as he confefled to 
lDn Burnet, he was for five years together 
continually drunk, or fo much inflamed by 
frequent ebriety, as in no interval to be mafter 
of himfelf. 

In this ftate he played many frolicks, 
which it is not for his honour that we fhould 
remember, and which are not now diftindly 
known. He often purfued low amours in 
mean difgiiifes, and always afled with great 
exadnefs and dexterity the chara<fters which 
he aflbmed. 

He once erefted a ftage on Tower-hill, 
and harangued the populace as a mounte- 
bank; and, having made phyfick part of his 
fiudy, is faid to have praftifed it fuccefsfuUy^ 

He was {o much in favour w^ith King 
Charles, that he was made one of the gentle- 
men of the bedchamber, and comptroller of 
Woodftock Park. 

Having 
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Having an a£tive and uiquifitive fniBdj he 
never, except in hU paroxyfm^ of ii>renipe« 
ranee, was wholly negHgent of Ik^^y : he 
read what is coniidisred as polke leai'ning fo 
much, that he is mentioned by Wood as the 
greateft fcholar of ^ all the nobility. Some* 
times he retired into the country, and amuifed 
himfelf with writing libels, in which he did 
not pretend to confine himfelf to truth. 

His favourite a^stbor in French was Boileau, 
and ia Englifh Cowley, 

Thus In a courfe of drunken gaiety, and 
grofe fen&ality^ with intervals* of ftudy per- 
haps yet more criminal, with an avowed con- 
tempt of all decency and order, a total difre- 
gard to every moral, and a refolute denial of 
every religious obligation, he lived worthlefs 
and ufelefs, and blazed out his youth and his 
health in lavifli voluptuoufnefs j till, at the 
age of one-and-thirty, he had exhaufted the 
fund of life, and reduced' himfelf to a ftatc of 
weaknefs and decay. 
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At this. time he was led ta an acqu^ntance 
with Dr. Burnet, to whom he laid open with 
great freedom the tenour of has opinions, and 
the courie of his life, and from whom he re« 
ceived fuch convidion of the reafonablencfa 
of moral duty, and the truth of Chriftianity, 
ds produced a total change both of his naan- 
ners and opinions. The account of thofe 
lalutary confequences is given by Burnet in a 
book, intituled. Some Pajfages of the Life and 
Death ^John jE^r/^Rochefter, which the 
cridck ought to read for its elegance, the 
philofopher for its arguments, ^nd the faint 
for its piety. It were an injury to the rea* 
der to offer him an abridgement. 

He died July 26, 1680, before he had 
completed his thirty-fourth year ; and was 
fo worn away by a long illnefs, that life 
went out without a flruggle. 

Lord Rochefter was eminent for the vigour 
of his colloquial wit, and remarkable for 
many wild pranks and fallies of extravagance. 
The glare of his general character diffufed 
itfelf upon his writings ; the compofitions of 

a man 
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a man whofe name. was heard fo often we^ 
Certain of atteDtidn, and from riiany reader 
certain of applaufe^ This bla2le of reputatiori 
not yet quite cxtinguilhed ; and his poetry 
Hill retains feme fplenddur beyond that which 
genius has be(lowed< 

Wood and Burnet give us reafcrn to believe^ 
that much was imputed to him which he did 
not write. I know not by whom the ori- 
ginal colleftion was made, or by what au- 
thority its genuinenefs was afcertained. Thef 
firft edition was publifhed in the year of his 
death, with an air of concealment, profefling 
in the title-page to be printed at Antwerp^ 

Of fome of the pieces, however, there b 
fto doubt. The Imitation of Horace's Satire, 
the Verfes to Lord Mulgrave, the Satire? 
agalnft Man, the Verfes upon Nothings and 
perhaps fome otl-^ers, are I believe genuine, 
and perhaps moft of thofe which this collec- 
tion' exhibits. 

As he cannot be fuppofed to have found 
leifure for any courfe of continued ftudy, his. 
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pieces are commoDly fhort, fuch as one fit 
of refblution would produce. 

His fongs have no particular charadter; 
they tell, like other fongs, in fmooth and 
eafy language, of fcorn and kindnefs, dif- 
miflion and defertion, abfence and incon- 
ftancy, with the ccmpon places of artificial 
courtflbip. They are commonly fmooth and 
eafy ; but have little nature, and little fcn^ 
timent. 

His imitation of Horace on Lucilius is not 
inelegant or unhappy. In the reign of Charles 
the Second began that adaptation, which has 
fince been very frequent, of ancient poetry to 
prefent times ; and perhaps few will be found 
where the parallelifm is better preferved than 
in this. The verfification is indeed fome- 
times carelefs, but it is fometimes vigorous 
and weighty. 

The ftrongeft effort of hislVIufe is his poena 
upon Nothing. He is not the firft who has 
chofen this barren topicl^ for the boaft of his 
fertility. There is a poem called Nihil in 
Latin by Pajferaty a poet and critick of the 
fixteenth century in France ; who, in his 
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own epitaph, expreiTes his zeal for good poe^ 
try thus: 

•— Molliter ofla quiefcent 
Sint modj^ carminibus non onerata mails. 

His works are not common, and therefore 
I fhall fubjoin his verfes» 

In examhiing this performance, Notbtng^ 
muft be confidered as having not only a ne- 
gative but a kind of pofitive fignification ; as 
I need not fear thieves, I have nothings and 
nothing is a VQxy powerful proteftor. In the 
firft part of the fentence it is taken nega- 
tively ; in the fecond it is taken pofitively,^ 
fs an agent* In one of Boileau^s lines it was 
Z queftion, whether he (hould ufe a rienjaire^ 
or a tie rim f aire ; and the firft was preferred 
becaufe it gave rien a fenfe in fome fort pofi- 
tive. Nothing can be a fubjeft only in its. 
pofitive fenfe, and fuch a fenfe is given it in 
the firft line : 

Nothings thou elder brother ev^h to fhade* 

In this line, I know not whether he doefs not 
allude to a curious bpok de Vmbra^ by 
Wowerus, which, having told the qualities 
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oiShade^ concludes with a poem, in which 

are thefe lines : 

Jam prirnum terrain validis circumfpice clauftris 
Sufpenfacri totam, decus admirabile mundi 
Terirafque tradhifque maris, campolque Hqucntcs 

Aeris & vafli laqueata palatia coeli 

Omnibus umbra prior. 

The pofitive fenfe is generally preferved, 
with great Ikill, through the whole poem ; 
though fometimes in a fubordinate fenfe, the 
negative nothing is injudicioufly naingled. 
Paflerat confounds the two fenfes. 

■ 

Another of his moft vigorous pieces is his 
Lampoon on Sir Car Scroop, who, in a poem 
called The Vralje of Satire^ had foipe lines 
like thefe * : • . 

He who can pulh into a midnight fray 
His brave companion, and then run away. 
Leaving him to be murder'd in the ftreet. 
Then put it off with fome buffoon conceit : 
Him, thus dilhonour'd, for a wit you own. 
And court him as top fidler of the town» 

This was meant of Rochefter, whofe buf- 
foon conceit was, I fuppofe, a faying oftea 

* I quote from mcaoory. Dr. J. 
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mentioned, that every Man would be a coward 
if be durjii and drew from him thofe furious 
verfes ; to which Scroop made in reply an 
epigram, ending with thefe lines : 

Thou canft hurt no man's fame with thy ill word; 
Thy pen is full as harmlefs as thy fword. 

Of the fatire againft Man, Rochefter can 
only claim what remains when all Boileau's 
part is taken away. 

In all his works there is fpritelinefs and 
vigour, and every where may be found tokens 
of a mind which ftudy might have carried to 
excellence. What more can be expefted from 
a life fpeht in oftentat'ious contempt of regu- 
larity, and ended, before the abilities of many 
Qther men began to be dlfplayed ? 
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Foema CI. V. Joannis Passeratit, 

Regit in Academia Pariiienfi Profeilbris, 

Ad ornatiffimum yirum Erricum Memmium. 

Janus adeft^ feflas pofcunt fua dona Kalendse^ 
Munus abeft feflis quod poffim offerre Kalendis. 
Siccine Caftalius nobis exaruit humor ? 
Ufque adeo ingenii noftri eil exhaufta facultaSj 
Immuneni ut videat redeuntis janitor anni ? 
Quod nufquam eft, potius nova per vefligiaquasram. 

Ecce autem partes duni fefe verfat in omnes 
Invenit mea Mufa nihil^ ne defpice munus. 
Nam NIHIL eft gemmis^ nihil eft pretiofius auro. 
Hue animum, hue igitur vultus adverte benignos > 
Res nova narratur quae nuUi audita priorum^ 
Aufonii & Grail dixerunt esetera vates^ 
Aufbniae indidum nihil eft Grsecseque Camcense« 

E coelo quacunque Ceres fua profpjcit arva, 
Aut genitor liquidis orbem compleftitur ulnis 
Oceanus, nihil interitus & originis expers. 
Immortale nihil, nihil omni parte beatum. 
Quod fi hinc majeftas et vis divina probatur, 
Numquidhonoredeum, num quid dignabiniur aris? 
Confpeftu lucis nihil eft jucundius aimae, 
Vere nihil., nihil irriguo forniofius horto, 
Floridius pratis, Zephyrl clementius aura ; 
In bello fanftum nihil eft, Martifque tumultu : 

X 3 Juftum 
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Juftum in pace nihh, nihil eft in focdere tutum, 
Felix cui NIHIL eft, (fuerant h«c vota Tibullo^ 
Non timet infidias •, fures, incendia temnit : 
SoUicitas fequitur nullo fub judice lites. 
Ille ipfe inviftis qui fubjicit omnia fatis 
Zenonis fapiens, nihil admiratur & optat. 
Socraticique gregis f uit ifta fcientia quondam, 
Scire nihil, ftudio cui nunc incumbitur uni. 
Nee quicquam in ludo mavult didicifle juventus. 
Ad magnas quia ducit opes, & culmen honorum* 
Nofce nihil, nofces fertur quod Pythagoreae 
Grano hasrere faba», cui vox adjunfta negantis. 
Multi Mercurio freti duce vifcera terrse 
Pura liquefaciunt fimul, & patrimonia mifcent, 
Arcano inftantes operi, & carbonibus atris. 
Qui tandem exhaufti damnis, fradtique labofe, 
Inveniunt atque inventum nihil ulque fequirunt, 
Hoc dimetiri non uUa decempeda pofBt : 
Nee numeret Libycas numerum qui qallet arenas ; 
Et Fhoebo ignotum nihil eft, nihil altius aftris, 
.Tuque, tibi Jicet eximium fit mentis acumen, 
Omnem in naturam penetrans, et in abdita rerum, 
Pace tua, Memmi, nihil ignorare videris. 
Sole tamen nihil eft, & puro clarius igne. 
Tange nihil, dicefque nihil fine corpore tangi. 
. Cerne nihil, cerni dices nihil abfquc colore. 
Surdum auditloquiturqqe nihil fine voce, volatque 
Abfque opepennarum,&graditurfinecruribusullis, 
Abfque loco motuque nihil per inane vagatur. 
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Humano generi utilius nihil arte medendi. 
Ne rhotnbos igitur, neu Theflala murmura tentct 
Idalia vacuum trajedus arundine pedus^ 
Neu legat Idaso Didasutn^ in vetrice graixien. 
Vulneribus faevl nihil auxiliatur amoris. 
Vexerit & quemvis trans moeftas portitor undas^ 
Ad (uperos imo nihil hunc revocabit ab orco. 
Inferni nihil iofkAit prascordia regis^ 
Farcarumque colos^ & inexorabile penfum. 
Obruta Phlegraeis campis Titania pubes 
Fulmineo fenfit nihil efle potentius i£lu: 
Porrigitur magn^ nihil extra moenia mundi: 
Diique nihil metuunt. Quid longo carmine plura 
Commemorem ? virtute nihil pradRantius ipfa, 
Splendidius nihil eft; nihil edjovedeniquemajus. 
Sed tempus finem argutis imponere nugis : 
Ne tibi fi m\)lta laudem mea carmina charta^ 
pe NiHiLO NiHiLi parlant faftidia verfus. 
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WENTWORTH DILLON, earl of 
Rofcommon, was the foil of James 
Dillon and Elizabeth Wentworth, fifter to 
the earl of Strafford. He was born in Ire- 
land during the lieutenancy of Strafibrd, who, 
being both his uncle and his godfather, gavQ 
him kis own furname. His father, the third 
earl of Rofcommon, had been converted by 
Ufher to the Proteftant religion ; and when 
the Popifh rebellion broke out, Strafibrd think- 
ing the family in great danger from the fury 
of the Irifli, fent for his godfon^ and placed 
him at his own feat in Yorkfhire, where he 
was inftriided in Latin ; which he learned (b 
as to write it with purity and elegance, though 
he was never able to retain the rules of 
grammar. ' ' 

Such 
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Such is the account given by Mr. Fenton^ 
from whofe notes on Waller moft of this ac- 
count muft be borrowed, though I know not 
whether all that he relates is certain. The 
inftru£tor whom he adigns to Rofcommon is 
one Dr. Hally by whom he cannot mean the 
famous Hall J then an old man and a biihop* 

When the ftorm broke out upon Strafford, 
his houfe was a Ihelter no longer ; and Dil* 
Ion, by the advice of Ufher, was fent to Caen^ 
where the Proteflants had then an univerfity, 
9nd continued his fludies under Bocbart. 

Young Dillon, who was fent to ftudy 
under Bochart, and who is reprefented as 
having already made great proficiency in lite- 
rature, could not be more than nine years 
old, Strafford went to govern Ireland in 
1633, and was put to death eight years after- 
wards. That he was fent to Caen, is certain : 
that he was a great fcholar, may be doubted. 

At Caen he is faid to have had ibme pre- 
t:er<«n9tural intelligence of his father's death. 

« The 
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. ^* The lord RofcoQimoii, being a boy of 
** ten years of age, at Gaea in Normandy^ 
*• one day was, as it were, madly extrava-* 
•* gant ill playing, leaping, getting over the 
•* tables, boards, &c. He was Wont to be 
•* fober enough ; they faid, God grant this 
*^ bodes no ill-luck to hitn ! In the heat of 
** this extravagant fit, he cries out. My father 
** is dead. A fort night. after, news catne from 
•* Ireland that his father was dead. Thisac- 
^^ count I had from Mr. Knolled, who was 
•^ his governor, and then with him^ — ^fince 
** fecretary to the carl of Strafford ; and I 
** have heard his lordftiip's relations confirm 
** the fame/* Jiubrefs Mijcettany. 

The prefent age is very little inclined to 
favour any accounts of this, kind, nor will 
the name of Aubrey much recommend it to 
credit : it ought not, howevjer, to be omitted^ 
becaufe better evidence of a fa6: cannot eafily 
be found than is here o^red, .and it muft be 
by preferving fuch relations that we may at 
laft judge how much they are to be regarded. 
If we flay to examine this account, we (hall 
fee difficulties on both fides : here is the re- 

latioa 
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lation of a fafl: given by a man who had no 
intereft to deceive, and who could not be de* 
ceived himfelf ; and here is, on the other 
hand, a miracle which produces no efFeft ; 
the order of nature is interrupted to dilcover 
not a future but only a diftant event, the 
knowledge of which is of no ufe to him to 
whom it is revealed. Between thefe difficul- 
ties, what way Ihall be found ? Is reafon or 
teftimony to be rejected ? I believe what Of- 
borne fays of an appearance of landity may 
be applied to fuch impulfes or anticipations as 
this : Do not wholly Jltgbt them^ becaufe they 
may he true ; hut do not eafily truji them^ be^ 
faafe they may he fa If e^ 

The ftate both of England and Ireland was 
at this time fuch, that he una \\as abfent 
from either country had very little temptation 
to return : and therefore Kofcommon, when 
he left Caen, travelled into Italy, and aiiiufed 
himfelf with its antiquities, and particularly 
with medals, in which he acquired uncom«» 
mon ikilL 

, At the Reftoration, with the other friends 
of monarchy^ he cam<; to England^ was made 

captain 
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captain of the band of pcnfioners, and learned 
fo much of the diflblutenefs of the court, 
that he addiftcd himfelf immoderately to 
gaming, by which he was engaged in frequent 
quarrels, and which undoubtedly brought 
upon him its ufual concomitants, extrava- 
gance and diftrefs. 

After fome time a difpute about part of his 
cftate forced him into Ireland, where he was 
made by the duke of Ormond captain of the 
guards, and met with an adventure thus re* 
lated by Fenton : 

** He was at Dublin as much as ever dif- 
** tempered with the fame fatal affeflion for 
" play, which engaged him in one adventure 
** that well deferves to be related. As he re- 
«' turned to his lodgings from a gaming-table, 
*• he was attacked in the dark by three ruffi- 
*' ans, who were employed to aflaffinatc hioi* 
^* The Earl defended himfelf with fo much 
^ refolutio;i, that he difpatched one of the 
♦* aggreffors ; whiift a gentleman accidentally 
♦• paffing that way, interpofed, and difarmed 
<* another : the third fecured himfelf by 
^^ flight. This generous affiftant was a diP* 

** banded 
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•* banded officer, of a good family and fair 
•* reputation ; who, by what we call the par- 
** tialtty of fortune, (o avoid cenfuring the 
^* iniquities of the times, wanted even a plain 
** fuit of cloaths to make a decent appearance 
** at the caftle. But his lordfliip, on this 
^* occaiion, prefenting him to the Duke of 
«* Ormond, with great importunity prevailed 
•* with his grace, that he might refign his 
** poft of captain of the guards to his friend; 
" which for about three years the gentleman 
** enjoyed, and, upon his death, the duke 
** returned the commiflion to his generous 
^* benefaflor." 

When he had finiflied his bufinefs, he re- 
turned to London ; was made .Mafler of the 
Horfe to the Dutchefs of York ; and married 
the Lady Frances, daughter of the Earl of 
Burlington, and widow of Colonel Courte-^. 
ney. 

He now bufied his mind with literary pr6- 
jcfts, and formed the plan of a fociety for 
refining our language and fixing its ftandard; 
in imitation J fays Fen ton, of tbofe learned and 
folitefocieties with which he bad been acquainted 

abroad^ 
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abroad. In this defign hb friend Dry den it 
faid to have afUfled him# 

The fame defign, it is well knowfi, wa# 
revived by Dr* Swift in the miniftry of Gy-# 
ford ; but it has never fince been publicly 
mentioned, though at that time great expec-» 
tations were formed by fbme of its eftablifh** 
roent and its effeds. Such a fociety mighty 
perhaps, without much difficuity, be collected*? 
but that it would produce what is expeded 
from it may be doubted. 

The Italian academy feems to have obtained 
its end. The language was refined, and fb 
fixed that it has changed but little. The 
French academy thought that they refined 
their language, and doubtlefs thought rightly; 
but the event has not fhewn tha( they fixed 
it ; for the French of t!:^ preient time is very 
different from that of the lafl: century. 

In this country' an academy could be ex- 
pe£ted to do but little. If an academician's 
place were profitable, it would be given by 
intered: ; if attendance were gratuitous, i% 
would be rarely paid^ and no man would 

/ . endure 
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endure the leaft diiguft^ Unanimity is im^ 
pofEblei and debate would feparate the a^in- 
hly. 

But fuppofe the philological (Jecree mado 
and promulgated, what would be its author 
rity? In abfolute governments, there is 
fonietimes a general reverence paid to all that 
has the^ fandion of power, and the counte- 
nance of greatnefi. How little this is tho 
ilate of our country needs not to be told« 
We live in an age in which it is a kind of 
public fport to refufe all refpeft that cannot 
be enforced* The edi6ls of an Englifli aca- 
demy would probably be read by many, only 
that they might be fure to difobey them. 

That our language is in perpetual danger 
of corruption cannot be denied; but what 
prevention pan be found ? The prefent man- 
ners of the nation would deride authority, 
and therefore nothing is left but that every 
writer fhould criticife himfelf. 

• • • 

All hopes of new literary inftitutions vc^erc 
quickly fuppreffed by the contentious turbu- 
lence of King James's reign ; and Rofcom- 

mon« 
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mon, forefeeing that ](bme violent concufiiotl 
of the State was at hand, purpofed to retire 
to Rome, alleging, that // was bejl to Jit near 
the chimney when the chamber fmoaked \ a fen- 
tence, of which the application feems not 
very clears 

His departure was delayed by the gout; and 
he was fo impatient either of hindrance or of 
|)aiti, that he fubmitted himfelf to a French 
empirick, who is faid to have repelled the 
difeafe into his bowels. 

At the moment in which he expired, he 
uttered, with an energy of voice that exprefled 
the moft fervent devotion, two lines of his 
own verfion of D/Vj Ira: 

My God, my Father, and my Friend, 
Do not forfake me in my end. 

He died in 16S4; and was buried with 
gteat pomp in Wcftminfter- Abbey. 

His poetical character is given by Mr» 
Fenton : 

f^ In 
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^* In his writings/' fays Fenton, ^^ we view 
** the image of a mind which was naturally 
*• ferious and folid: richly furniftied and 
** adorned wjth all the ornaments of learnings 
unafFededly difpofed in the moft regular 
and elegant order. His imagination might 
** have probably been more fruitful and 
** fprightly , if his judgement had been lefs 
** feverc. But that feverity (delivered in a 
^^ mafculine, clear, fuccind ftyle) contributed 
^< to make him fo eminent in the didadical 

« 

^^ manner, that no man, with juftice, can 
**vaffirm he was ever equalled by any of our 
^^ nation, without confefling at^ the fame 
*^ time that he is inferior to none, In'fome 
<^ other kinds of writing his genius feems to 
^^ have wanted fire to attain the point of 
** perfection ; but who can attain it?** 

From this account of the riches of his 
mind, who would not imagine that they had 
been difplayed in large volumes and numerous 
performances ? Who would not, after the pe- 
rufal of this chara^er, be furprifed to find 
that all the proofs of this genius, and know* 
ledge and judgement, are not fufBcie^nt to 

Vol. L T forni 
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form a (ingle book» or to appear otherwife 
than in conjunftion with the works of Ibme 
other writer of the fame pretty (ize*? But 
thus it is that characters are written: we 
know fomewhat, and we imagine the reft. 
The observation, that his imagination would 
probably have been more fruitful and fprightly, 
if his judgement had been lefs fevere, may 
be anfwered, by a remarker fomewhat in* 
clin^d to cavil, by a contrary fuppofition, 
that his judgement would probably have been 
lefs fevere, if his imagination had been more 
fruitful. It is ridiculous to oppofe judgement 
to imagination ; for it does not appear that 
men have neceffarily lefs of one as they have 
more of the other, 

* They were piibliflied tpgethtr wkli thofe of Duke, if* 
an o£tavo volume, ia 17 17. The editor, whoever he wzfy 
profeiTes to have taken great care to procure and infert all 
of his lordihip's poems that are truly genuine* The truths 
of this alTertion is iiatly denied by the author of an account 
of Mr, John Fomfret, prefixed to his Remains ; who aflerts^ 
that the Profped of Death was written by that ^perfoa 
many 3^ars after lord. Rofcommon's deceafe; as alfo, that 
the paraphrafe of the Prayer of Jeremy was written by sk 
gentleman'of the name of Southcourt, iivmg in the year 
1724. H. 

We 
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We mtift allow, of Rofcommon, what Fen- 
ten has not mentioned fo diftinftly as he ought, 
jand what is yet very much to his honour, that 
he is . perhaps the only correal writer in verfe 
before Addifon ; and that, if there are not fo 
tnany or fo great beauties in his Compofitions 
as in thofe of ibrrie contemporaries^ there are 
&t leaft fewer faults. Nor is this his higheft 
^pr^ife; for Mr. Pope has celebrated him as 
the only ftiotal writer of King Charles's reign : 

Unhappy Drydenl in all Charles'isi days, 
Rofeommon only boafts unfpotted lays. 

His great work is his Eflay on Tranflated 
Verfe ; of which Dryden writes thus in the 
|)refaLce to his Mifcellahies : 


'^* It wais my Lord Rofcommon's Eflay oii 

* Tranflated Verfe,'* fays Dryden, *^ which 
' made me uneafy, till I tried whether or no' 

* I was capable of the following his rules, and 

* of reducing the fpeculation into practice. 

* For many a fair precept in poetry is like a 
^ feemiog demonftration in mathematicks, 
^ very fpecious in the diagram, but failing in 

Y ^ "the 
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*< the mechanick operation. I think I have 
** generally obferved his inftruftions: I am 
** fure my reafon is fufHciently convinced both 
** of their truth and ufefulnefs; which, itt 
" other words, is to confefs no lefs a vanity 
** than to pretend that I have,^ at leaft in fomc 
'^ places, made examples to his rules.*' 


This declaration of Dry den will, I atn 
afraid, be found little more than one of thofe 
curfory civilities which one author pays ta 
another ; for when the fum of lord Rofcom- 
mon*s precepts is collected, it will not be eafy 
to difcover how they can qualify their reader 
for a better performance of tranflation than 
might have been attained by his own refiec« 
tions. 

. He that can abftradi his mind from the 
elegance of the poetry, and confine it to the 
fenfe of the precepts, will find no other di« 
re£tion than that the author fhouldbe fuitable 
to the tranflator*s genius ; thai; he ihould be 
fuch as may deferve a tranflation ; that he 
who intends to tranflate him (hould endeavour 
to underftand him; that perfpicqity fhouU 
t^ fludied^ and unufual and uncouth names 
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<paringly inferted ; and that the fty le of the 
original (hould be copied in its elevation and 
dcpreffion. Thefe are the rules that are cele- 
brated as fo definite and important; and for 
the xlelivery of which to mankind fo much 
honour has been paid. Rofcommon has 
indeed deferved his praifes^ had they been 
given with difcernment^ and beftowed not on 
the rules themfelves, but the art with which 
they are introduced, and the decorations with 
which they are adorned* 

The Eiiay, though generally excellent, is 
not without its faults. The ftory of* the 
Quack, borrowed from Boileau, was not 
worth the importation : he has confounded 
the Britifli and Saxou mythology : 

I grant that from feme mofiy idol oak. 
In double rhymes, our Tbor and Woden fpoke. 

The oaky as I think Gildon has obferved, be- 
longed to the Briti(h druids, and Thor and 
Woden were Saxon deities. Of the double 
rhymes^ which he fo liberally fuppofes, he 
CQrtainly had no knowledge. 

Y 3 • ^^'-'^ • His 
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His ihterpofitibn of a long paragraph of 
l^lank verfcs is unwarrantably licentious. La- 
tin poets might as well have introduced .a 
feries of iambicks among their heroicks. "^ 

His next work is the tranflation of the Art 
pf Poetry ; which has received, in my opinion, 
not lefs praife. than it deferves. Blank verfe, 
left merely to its numbers, has little operation 
either on the ear or piind: it can hardly fup- 
port itfelf without bpld figures and ftriking 
images. A poem frigidly did^6lick, without 
rhyme, is fo near to profe, that the reader 
only fcprns it for pretending to be verfe. 

Having difentangled hlmfelf from the diffi-? 
culties of rhyme, he may juftly be expefted to 
give the fenfe of Horace with great exadtnefs, 
and to fupprefs no fubtilty of fentiment for 
the difficulty of exprefling it. This demand, 
however, his tranflation will not fatisfyj 
what he found obfcure, I do not know that 
he has ever cleared. 

r > 

Ampng his fmaller works, the Eclogue of 
Virgil ^nd thp pifs Ira are well tranflated ; 

though 
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though the beft line in the Dies Ira is bor- 
rowed from Dryden. In return, fucceeding 
poets have borrowed from Rofcommout 

In the verfes on the Lap-dog, the pronouns 
ihdu and jy^^ are ofFenfively confounded; and 
the turn at the end is from Waller. 

His verfions of the two odes of Horace are 
made with great liberty, which is not recom-. 
penfed by much elegance or vigour. 

His political verfes are fpritely, and when 
they were written muft have been very po- 
pular. 

Of the fcene of Guarlni^ and the prologue 'i 

of Pompeyy Mvs. Philips, in her letters to Sir 
Charles Cotterei, has given the hiftory. 

*• Lord Rofcommon,'* fays fhe, " is cer^ 
** tainly one of the moil: pramifing young no- 
^* blemen in Ireland. He has paraphrafed a 
^* Pfalm admirably, ^nd a fcene of Pa/lor Fido 
*' very finely, in fome places much better than 
<* Sir Richard Fan (haw.- This was underta- 
♦^ ken merely in compliment to me, who hap- 

Y 4 ** pened 
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" pcncd to fay that it was the beft fcene in 
*^ Italian^ and the worft in Engli(h. He 
<< was only two hours about it. It begins 
«* thus : 

^* Dear happy groves, and you the dark retreat 
" Of filcnt horrour, Reft's eternal feat." 

From thefe lines, which are fince Ibme- 
what mended, it appears that he did not think 
a work of two hours fit to endure the eye of 
criticifm without revifah 

When Mrs. Philips was in Ireland, fomc 
ladies that had feen her tranflation of Pompcy 
refolved to bring it on the ftage at Dublin ; 
and, to promote their defign. Lord Rofcom- 
mon gave them a prologue, and Sir Edward 
Dering an epilogue; " which,'* fays (he, 
^* are the beft performances of thofe kinds I 
*• ever faw." If this is not criticifm, it is 
at leaft gratitude. The thought of bringing 
Caefar and Porripey into Ireland, the only 
country over which Caefar never had any 
power, is lucky. 

Of Rofcommon's works, the judgem entof 
the publick feenis to be right. He is cleganti 

but 
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but not great ; he never labours after exquilite 
beauties, and he feldom falls into grofs faults. 
His verfification is fmooth, but rarely vigo- 
rous, and his rhymes are remarkably exad. 
He improved tafte, if he did not enlarge 
knovi^ledge, and may be numbered among the 
benefactors to Englifii literature. 
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OF THOMAS OTWAY, one of the 
firft names in the Engliih drama, little 
is known ; nor is there any part of that little 
which his biographer cau take pleafure: in 
relating. 

He was born at Trottm in Suflex, March ^^ 
1 65 1, the fon of Mr. Humphry Otway, rec- 
tor of Wo9lbeding. , From Winchefter-fchoolt 
where he was educated, he was entered, in 
1669, a commoner of Chrift-church ; but 
left the univerfity without a degree, whether 
for want of money, or from impatience of 
academical reftraint, or mere eagernefa to 
ixiingle with the world, is nqt known. 

It feems likely that he was in hope of being 

bpfy and coni|)kuou$ : fof he went to Lon- 

3 dpn^ 
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don, and commenced player ; but found him* 
(elf unable to gain any reputation on tho 
^ge*. 

This kind of inability- he (hared with Shak- 
fpeafe and Jonfon, as he (hared likewife fome 
of their excellencies. It feems reafonable to 
€xpe£t that a great dramatick poet fliould 
without difficulty become a great a£lor ; that 
he who can feel, coujd exprefs ; that he who 
cafi excite paffion, (hould exhibit with great 
readinefs its external modes : but fince expc-^ 
rience has fully proved that of thofe powers, 
whatever be their affinity, one may be pof- 
fefTed in a great degree by him who has very 
Tittle of the other ; it muft be allowed that 
they depend upon difFereivt faculties, or on 
different ufe of the fame faculty; that the 
a<9:or muft have a pliancy of mien, a fl^xibi^^ 
Jity of countenance, and a variety of tones, 
which the poet may be eafily fuppofed to 
want J or that the attention of the poet and 

* In Rofcius Anglic anm^ by Dovvncs the prompter, p« 34, 
wc learn, that it w^ the charader of the King in Mrs, 
Beha's Forced Idarriage^ or fhe Jealous Bridegroom^ which 
Ml*. Otwny attempted to perform and failed in. This 
event tigpears to have happecjed in the year 1672. R. 
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the player have been differently employed ; 
the one has been conddering thought, and 
the other aftion ; one has watched the heart,, 
and the other contemplated the face« 

Though he could not gain much notice as 
a player, he felt in himfelf fuch powers as 
might qualify for a dramatick author ; and» 
in 1675, his twenty-fifth year, produced 
jilcibiades^ a tragedy ; whether from the 
Alcibia^ of Palapratf I have not means to 
enquire. Langbain, the great dctedlor of 
plagiarifm, is filent. 

In 1677 he publiflied Titus and Berenkc^ 
tranflated from Rapin, with the Cheats of 
Scapin^ from Moliere ; and in 1 67 8 Friend* 
Jhip in Fajhion^ a comedy, which, whatever 
might be its firft reception, was, upon its 
revival at Drury-lane in 1749, hifled off the 
ftage for immorality and obfcenity. 

Want of morals, or of decency, did not in 
thofe days exclude any man from the com- 
pany of the wealthy and the gay, if he 
brought with him any powers of entertain- 
ment ; and Otway is faid to have been at this. 

time 
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time a favourite companion of the diflblute 
Wits. But as he who defires no virtue in his 
companion has no virtue in himfelf^ thofe 
whom Otway frequented had no purpofe of 
doing more for him than to pay his reckon- 
ing. They defired only to drink and laugh ; 
their fondnefs was without benevolence, and 
their familiarity without friendfhip. Men of 
wit, fays one of Otway's biographers, re- 
ceived at that time no favour from the Great 
but to (hare their riots ; from which they were 
dtfmijfed again to their own narrow circutn^ 
Jlances. Thus they languijhed in poverty with* 
mt the fupport of imminence. 

Some exception, however, muft be made* 
The Earl of Plymouth, one of King Charles's 
natural fons, procured for him a cornet's 
commiilion in fbme troops then fent into 
Flanders. But Otway did not profper in his 
military chara£):er ; for he foon left his com- 
million behind him, whatever was the rea*- 
fon, and came back to London in extreme 
indigence i which Rochefter mentions with 
mcrcilcfs infolence in the Sejfion of the Poets : 

Tow 
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Tqm Otway came next, Tom Shadwell's dtzr zany^ 
And fwears for heroicks he writes bed of any; 
Don Carlos his pockets fo' amply had filTd, 
That his mange was quite cared, and' his litre werd 

all kilPd. 
But Afk)llo had fcen hifs fa'Ce on the ftage, 
And prudeilitly did not think fit to engage 
The {Qum of a play-houfc, for the prop of an age, 

Don Carlos^ from whrch he is reprefented 
as having received fo much beftefit, v?as 
played in 1675. It appears, by the lam- 
poon, to have had great fuccefs, and is faid 
to have been played thirty nights together. 
This however it is reafornable to doubt, as fo' 
Jong a continuance of one play upon the ftage 
is a very wide deviation from the praflke of 
,that time ; . /when the ardour for theatrical 
entertainments was not yet diffufed through 
the whole peopl?, znd the audience, confift- 
ing nearly of the fame perfons, eould be' 
dr^wn together only by variety. 

* 

The Orphan was exhibited in 1680. This* 
Is one of the few plays that kfeep pofle(fion of 
the ftage, and has pleafed for alttioft a cen- 
tury ,^ through all the viciffitudes of dramaticfc 

faftiion. 
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Fafliion. Of this play nothing new can eafily 
be faid. It is a domedick tragedy drawn 
from middle life. Its whole power i$ upon 
the afie£tions ; for it is not written with 
much comprehenfion' of thought, or elegance 
of expreflion. But if the heart is interefied, 
many other beauties may be wanting, yet 
not be miffed. 

The fame year produced the Hi/lory and 
Fall ofCaius Marius ; much of which is bor- 
rowed from the Romeo and Juliet of . Shak- 
ipeare. 

In 1683* was publi(hed the firft, and 
next year + the fecond, parts of The Soldier's 
Fortune^ two comedies how forgotten : and 
in 1685 X his laft and greateft dramatick work, 
Venice Preferved^ a tragedy, ^yhich ftill con- 
tinues to be one of the favourites of the pub- 
lick, notwithftanding the want of njdralitjf 
in the original defign, and the defpipabl& 
fcenes of vile comedy with which be has di- 
rerfified his tragick a£tion. By comparing 
<hi& with his Orphan^ it will appear that his 

♦ \i»U t jW4, X 168a. 

images^ 
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images were by time become ftronger, attd 
his language more energetick. The ffrikltfg 
pafldges are in every mouth? and the pti&- 
lickleems to judge rightly of the ilttlts ttiM 
excellencies of this play, that it is the woBc 
of a man not attentive to decency, nor 2:ea- 
l6u$ for virtue ; but of one who conceiv^ 
forcibly, and drew originally, by cohfuittn^g 
nature in his own breaft. 

* 

Together with thofe plays he wrote tHe 
poems which are in the prefent coUe^bnt 
and tranflated from the French the Hiftory of 
the triumvirate^ 


t . 


All thi$ was performed before he was thirty- 
four years old ; for he died April 14, ^685, 
in a manner which I am unwilling to men- 
tion. Having been compelled by his nece^- 
ties to contrad debts, and hunted, as is fup- 
pofed, by the tarriers of the law, he retrrisd 
to a publick houfe on Tower-hill, where he 
Is faid to have died of want ; or, as it is r6« 
lated by one of his biographers, by fwallo>t^ 
ing, after a long faft, a piece of bread which 
' charity had fupplied. He went out, as is re- 
ported, \ainiofl; naked in the rage of hunger^ 
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iitidj fiudiug a -gentleman in a neighbouring 
coffce-houfe, alked him fdr a fliilHng. Thd 
gentleman gave him a guinea; and Otway 
gcmig away bought a roll, and was choaked 
with the firft mouthful. All this, I hepe^ 
is not true ; and there is this ground of bet* 
ler hope^ that Pope, who lived near enough 
to be well informed, relates in Spence*s Me- 
morials, that he died of a fever caught by 
violent purfuit of a thief that had robbed 
one of his friends^ But that indigence, and 
its concomitants^ forrow and defpondency, 
prefled hard upon him, has never been de* 
nied, whatever immediate caufe might bring 
him to the grave. 

Of the poems which the prefent colleftion 
ladmits, the longeft is the Poet^s Complaint of 
Sis Mufey part of which I do not underftand 5 
and in that which is lefs obfcure I find little 
to commend. The language is often grofs, 
and the numbers are harfh. Otway had not 
much cultivated verfification, nor much re- 
plenifhed his mind with general knowledge* 
His principal power was iu moving the paf- 
fious, to which Dryden * in his latter years 

* In liis preface to Frcfnoy't Art of Painlin^. Dr. J. 

Vol. I. Z left 
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left an illuftrious teftimony. He appears hf 
fome of his verfes to have been a zealous 
royalifty and had what was in thofe times 
the common reward of loyalty ; he lived and 
£ed negle6:ed» 
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EDMUND WALLM was born on the 
third of March j 1605^ at Colftiill itl 
tlertfordlhireii His father was Robert Waller, 
JEfquire, of Agmdndefham in Buckingham* 
ihire, whofe family was originally a branch 
of the- Kentifli Wallers ; and his mother was 
the? daughter of John Hampden, of Hampden 
in the fanie county, and fiftcr ^o Hampden^ 

the teabt of rebellion. 

\ 

His father dieii while he was yet ah iiifaht^ 
but left him a yearly income of three thou- 
fand five hundred pouiids ; which^ rating 
together the value of mondy and the cuftoms 
of life, we may reckon mdre than equivalent 
txi ten thoufand at the prefefat time. 

Z a He 
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He was educated, by the care of hb 
jnother at Eaton ; and removed after^i^ards to 
King's College in Cambridge^ He was ;fcnt 
to parliament in fais eighteenth, if not in, his 
lixteenth year, and frequented the cojurt pf 
James the Firft, where he heard a very^ re- 
markable converfation, which tke wrireijr of 
the Life prefixed to his Works, who Uetns 
to have been well informed of fafts, though 
ho may fometimes err in chronology, has 
delivered as indubitably certain : 

** He found Dr. Andrews, bifliop of Win- 

** chefter, and Dr. Neale, bifliop of Durham, 

** (landing behind his Majefty's chair ; and 

•* there happened fomething extraordinary,'* 

continues this writer, ** in the converfation 

*' thofe prelates had with the king, on jvhich 

•* Mr. Waller did often refleft. His Majefty 

*V alked the bifhops, *' My Lords, cannot 1 

•• take my fubjeds money, when I want it, 

** without all this fprmality of parliament V* 

*• The blihop of Durham readily anfwered, 

*♦ « God forbid, Sir, but you (hould : you are 

" the breath of our noftrils.' Whereupon 

'^ the King turned and faid to the bilhop of 
r c« Win- 


\ 
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•* Winchefter, •« Well, my Lord, what fay 

**'you?" * Sir/ replied the bifhop, * Ihave 

** no fkill to judge of parliamentary cafes/ 

**'The King aufwered, « No put-ofFs, my 

^* Lord ; anfwer me prefcntly.*' Then, Sir, 

^* Hid he, * I think it is lawful for you to 

*• take my brother Neale's money ; for he 

'^** ofFers it/ Mr. Waller faid, the company 

''^^ was pleafed with this anfwer, and the wit 

^ ^* of it feemed to affeft the King ; for, a cter- 

■ ** tain lord coming in foon after, hisMajdfty 

" cried out, ** Oh, my lord, they fay you 

** Ijg with my Lady/* * No, Sir/ fays his 

" Lordfliip In confufion ; * but I like her 

** company, becaufe (he has fo much wit/ 

Why then/* fays the King, *' do you 

** not lig with my Lord of Winchefter there ?'* 


'^' «C 4C 
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Waller's political and poetical life began 
nearly together. In his eighteenth year he 
wrote the poem that appears in his works, 
on ** the Prince's Efcape at St. Andero /* a 
piece which juftifies the obfervntton made by 
one of his editors, that he attained, by a 
felicity like inftindk, a ftyle which perhaps 
will never be obfolete; and that, *' were 
^* we to judge only by the wording, we could 

Z 3 *' not 
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•' not know what was wrote at twenty, and 
^^ what at fourfcore." His verfiftcation was, 
in his Hrft effay, fuch as it appears in his laft 
performance. By the perufal of Fairfa^s 
tranflation of Taflb, to which, as* Drydeiv 
relates, he confe0ed himfelf indebted for the 
fmoothnefs of his numbers, and by his own 
nicety of obfervation, he had already formed 
fuqh a fyftem of metrical h^irmoi^y as he never 
afterwards muph needed, or much endea» 
voured, to improve. Denharn cofrefted hifii 
numbers by experience, and gained ground 
gradually upon the ruggednels of his age } 
but what was acquired by Penh^m was in^ 
herited by Waller. 

The next poem, of which the fubjedl feemg 
to fix the tin^e, is fupppfed by Mr. Fenton 
to be the Addrefs to the Queen, which h^ con-r 
fidcrs as congratulating her arrival, in Waller'^ 
twentieth year. He is apparently miftaken j 
for the mention of the nation's obligations to 
her frequent pregnancy, proves that it was 
written when flie had brought m^ny childreiu 
W? i^ave therefore no date of any other pper . 

f Preface to his Fables. Dr, J. 

tical 
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tical produdion be£bre that which the murder 
of* the Duke of Buckuigham occafioned ; the 
Aeadinefs with which the King received the 
news iu the chapel, deferved indeed to be 
relieQed from oblivion* 

Neither of thefe pieces that fcem to carry 
their own dates could have been the fuddeii ^ 
«fFu(ion of fancy. In the verfes on the 
Prince's efcape, the predi£tion of his mar- 
riage with the princefs of France mud have 
been written after the event ; in the other, 
the prcmifes of the King's kindnefs to the 
defcendonts of Buckingham, which could 
not be properly praifed till it had appeared by 
its effedis, (hew that time was taken for re* 
viflod and improvement. It is not known 
that they were published till they appeared 
long afterwards with other poems. 

Waller was not one of thofe idolaters of 
praife who cultivate their minds at the ex- 
pence, of their fortunes. Rich as he wns by 
mheritance, he took care early to grow richer, 
by marrying Mrs. Banks, a great heirefs in 
the city, whom the intered: of the court was 
employed to obtain for Mr. Crofts. Having 

Z 4 brought 
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broaght him a fdn, who died youngs aod a 
daughter, who was ikfterwards marridilUo 
Mr. Dormer of Oxfordlhtre^ flic dte*vi^ 
ehildbed, and left him a widower of^dtoylt 
five and twenty, gay and wealthy, tafdSft^ 
hunfelf with another marriage. ' ' :^*^^*^ ^' 

Being too young to reflft beauty, andi^HiS 
bably too vain to think himfelf refiftabiey w 
fixed his heart, perhaps half fondly atid.tlm 
ambitioufly, upon the Lady Dorothea SldrtiJjf^j 
eldeft daughter of the Earl of Leicdft^l 
whom he courted by all the poetry in which 
Sacharifia is celebrated; the name i^iderived 
from the Latin appellation oi /ugoTy and im- 
plies, if it means any thing, a fpiritlefs 
^ildnefs, and dull ^ood-natvire, fuck^ M 
excites rather tendemefs and efteem, aifSl 
fuch as, though. always treated with, k(^ 
{lefs, is never honoured o^ admire^^ 

Yet he defcribes Sacharifik as a fublime ^i%^ 
dominating beauty, of lofty charms, aM 
imperious influence, on whom he looks with 
an^azemeut rather than fondnefs, whofe chains 
he wifl^s, though in vain, to breaky- and 
whofe prefeuce is wine that inflames to mttdm^s,. 
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jliistApquaintaace with this high-^bora d«tne 

g^ye wit no opportunity of boafting its ili**^ 

Huoncest IheMW^snot to be fubdued by tho 

p^A¥ft[s» of x^tfe, but rejefted big addrefles, it 

is faid, with difdain^ and drove him away to 

folace his difappointment with Amoret ot 

Pl^Jjii^h Sb? married in 1639 the Earlof 

§«nderland, who died at Newberry in the 

Ij^^g'^s caufe; andy in her old age, meeting 

foippwhere with Waller, alked him, when 

hejwould agftin write fucb verfes ppon her i 

ff-When you are as young. Madam," faid 

J)e^ *^ gnd aa handfome, as you were then." 


» f 


: In this part pf his life it was that he wa$ 
i^noWn tp Clarendon, among the reft of the 
^en who were eminent in that age for genius 
fgad literature ; but known fo little to his ad* 
vantagc, thj»t they who read his gharadler wiU 
not much condemn SacharifTa, that (he did 
pot deicend from her rank to his embr^ces^ 
iKor thii>k ^very eiceUence comprifed in wit; 


The Lady was, indeed, inexorable; bui 
his uncommon qualifications, though they 
))94 Qo power upon her^ recommended him 

to 
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to the fcholars and ftatefmen ; and undout>N 
cdly many beauties of that time, however 
they might receive his love, were proud of 
his praifes^ Who they were, whom he dig« 
nifies with poetical names, cannot now be 
known. Amoret, according to Mr, Fehton^ 
was the Lady Sophia Murray. Perhaps tiy 
traditions prefer ved in families more may b4 
difcovered, 

From the verfes written at Penfliurft, it 
has been collected that he diverted his difap* 
pointment by a voyage ; and his biographers^ 
from his poem on the Whales, think it not 
improbable that he vifited the Bermudas ; but 
it feems much more likely that he fhould 
amufe himfelf with forming an imaginary 
fcene, than that fo' important an incident, an* 
a vifit to America, ihould have been left 
floating in conjeftural probability, 

\ From his twenty-eighth to his thirty-fifth 
year, he wrote his pieces on the Redu(9!ion of 
Sallee 5 on the Reparation of St. Paul's ; to 
the King on his Navy; the panegyrick on the 
Queen Mother ; the two poems to the E^arl 

of 
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of Northumberland ; and perhaps others,- of 
,which the time cannot be difcovered. 

When he had loft all hopes of Sacharifla, 
.he looked round him for an eafier conqueft, 
and gained a Lady of the family of Breflfe, 
or Breaux, The time of his marriage is not 
exaftly known. It has not been difcotvered 
that his wife was won by his poetry ; nor is 
any thing told of her, but that flie brought 
him many children. He doubtlefs praifed 
ibtne whom he would have ^ been afraid to 
marry ,^ and perhaps married one whom he 
would have been afliamed to praife. Many 
qualities contribute to domeftick happiiiefs, 
upon which poetry has no colours to beftow i 
and many airs and fallies may delight imagU 
nation, which he who flatters them never caa 
approve. There are charms made only for 
diftant admiration. No fpedtacle is noisier 
than a blaze. 

Of this wife, his biographers haye i;ecorde4 
that (he gave him five fons aud eight da^gh^ 
^ers. 

Paring 
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During the long interval of parliaaieiit/h^e 
IS reprefented as living among thofe with 
whom it was moft honourable to Cttn^drft, 
and enjoying an exuberant fortune ^ittiicliat 
independence and liberty of fpeech and con* 
dufl: which wealth ought always to prdduCe. 
He was however confiderctl as the Vmfitiatf of 
Hampden, and was therefore fuppofSd iiy^lie 
courtiers not to favour them, ' 

■ • 

When the parliament was called in r64o, 
it appeared that Waller^s political charader 
had not been miilaken. The King*s demand 
of a fupply produced one of thofe noify 
ipeeches which difaffcftion and difcontcnt re- 
gularly diftate ; a fpeech filled with hyperbo- 
lical complaints of imaginary grievances, 
" They," fays he, *• who think therafelves 
•• already undone, can never apprehend them* 
** felves in danger ; and they who have 
** nothing left can never give freely/* Poli- 
tical truth is equally in danger from the praifes 
of courtiers, and the exclamations of patriots* 

He then proceeds to rail at the clergy, 
being fure at that time of a favourable audi- 

encCf 
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ence. His top^ick is fuch as will always ferve 
Us purppie; ftn accufation of ading. and 
|}f9^cl>f i\g only for preferment : and be e^^^orts 
l;|i,e;C<HBn^^n$ carefully to provide for thor pra^ 
J0i^0gm^ Pulph L^w. 

v:\It ?vlway8 gratifies curiofity to trace a fenti-* 

n^eRtp ^W41^l^ has in his fpeech c|\£3Ce<i 

l^Qckpx in one pailage ; and in another ^s 

copied him, without quoting, ** Religion/' 

fays Waller, *• ought to be the firft thing in 

*^ our purpofe and defires ;. but that which is 

,f* firft in dignity is not always to precede, in 

V^^erof time; for well-being fuppofea a 

i^' being ; and the firft impediment which men 

>' naturally endeavour to remove, is the wsunk 

, *.* of thofe thuigs without whidi they cajoriot 

*• fuhfift. God firft affigncd unto ,Adam 

** ^maintenance of life, and gave hlra z title 

"to the reft of the creatures before: l^e. iip* 

*f pointed a law to obfervc.** 

*• God firft affigned Adam,'* fays Hooker, 
" maintenance of life, and tben appointed 
** him* a law to obferve.*~True it is, that the 
**kingdom of God muft be the firft thing in 
V our purpofe and defires ; but inafmuch as a 

^* righte- 
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* *' There is no doubt but the :i^Dfe,o/ 
**.what this nation had fufFered from the pre* 
f < fent Bifhops hath produced ^^^ som^ 
*^ plaints; and the apprehejfiilpjixjs , }^c]|Q^^91f e 
<* of fuffering the. like, in time^to^jjgrBp, 
*^ make fo many defire the. t^^^ff g. f W/Qf »P^ 
^< Epifcopacy: but I conceive ^^^^ .JXff^\i^ 
^Vthat we may not, now, take :^ rj&bt jffi^* 
*• fure of the minds of the piepple . by tl}(ir 
<< petitions; for, when they fubicrib^lb^^ 
<< the Bifhops were armed with a dang^rg^s 
'< commiflion of making new canons^.^rop^^ 
^^ ing new pachsy and the like; but aow )ye 
•• have difarmed them of that powen , T^h^e 
<< petitioners lately did look upoti Epifc9p%(2y 
^< as a bead armed with horns and cl^Yf^; 
but now that we have cut and pared , th^p 
(and may, if we Xce caufe, yet reduce^^it 
into narrovver bounds) , it niay, . perhaj)^ 
be more agreeable. Howfoever, if thgy ,be 
^< fiill in pafiion, it becomes us foberly to 
*♦ coniider the right ufe and anti,quity there* 
•^ of; and not to comply further with a ip- 

♦ This fpeech harf been retrieved, frooi * paper printed 
•tthatttmcy by the wncertof thcPftrltaiaentaiy IftfiMT* 
Dr. J. 
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^ neral delire, than may ftand with a general 
^ •* good. 

r 

- ^^>t We hat^e already fliewed^ that epifcopacy 
^**^2lthe evils thereof are mmgled like water 
*^Sirld'oil; we have alfo, in part, fevered 

*^*lfhem j'but 1 believe you will find, that our 
®^^ia^s and the prefent government of the 
'^^'huitJh ire mingled like wme and water; 
^^** lo^nftparabk, that the abrogation of, at 
^^^leaftj a hundred of our laws is dcfired ia 
"^^^ihefe petitions. I have often heard a noble 
*** anfwer of the Lords, commended in thig 

** houfe, to a propofition of like nature, but 

'^* of lefs confequence; they gave no other 

^^ reafon of their refufal but this, Nolumus 

^"^^ mutare Legts Angltai it was the bifliops 

^^ who fo anfwered then ; and it would be* 

'** come the dignity and wifdom of this houfe 
''** to anfwer the people, now, wuth a Nolumus 


'*<* mutare. 


" I fee (bme arc moved with a number of 
*♦ hands againft the Bi (hops ; which, I con- 
*• fefst rather inclines me to their dcf^tice; 
^^i^r J look upon Epiicopacy as, a counter- 
** fcarp, or out-work; which, if it be-taketi 
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«* by this affault of the people, and, withaff 
•' this myftery once revealed, That we mup 
*^ deny them nothing when they ajk it thus in 
*« troops^ we nnay, m the next place, have as 
** hard a talk to defend our property,, as we 
^* have lately had to recover k frcim the Pre* 
^* rogativ*. If, by multiplykig hands and 
** petitions, they prevail for ati^eqfliality in 
^' things ecclefiaftical, the next demand per- 
«* haps may be Lex Agraria^ the like equality 
•* in things temporal* '•. 

*' The Roman ftory tells us, ^That wbni 
" the people began to flock about the fenarc, 
** and were more curious to direct and know 
** what was done, than to obfey, that Com- 
** mon-wealth f(5on came to ruin : their 
** Legem rogare grew quickly to be z Legem 
^^ferre: and after, when their legions had 
** found that they could make a Didlatar, 
*' they never fuffered the fenate to have a 
*^ voice any more in fuch eledion, 

^> If thefe great innovations proceed, I 
" (hall expeft a flat and level in learning too^ 
•* as well . as in church-preferments : Hxmos 
^^ aJit Aria. And though it b& true, tbat 

" grave 
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*^ grave and pious men do ftudy for learning-' 
** lake, and embrace virtue for itfelf ; yet it 
** is true, that youth, which is the feafoii 
^ when learning is gotten, is not without* 
.^ ambition : nor will ever take pains to excel 
*^ in any thing, when there is not fome hope 
^^ of excelling others in reward and dighitj^. 


** There arc two reafons chiefly * alledged 
*'*3gainft our church-government# 


4 t 
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*' Firft, Scri|)ture, which, as fome men 
think, points out another form* 


It- 
's 
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*< Second, The abufes of the prefent fu^ 
periors. 
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<* Foi; Scripture, I wHl not difput6 it jii ^ 
.this place; but I am confident that, when- 
ever an equal divifion of lands, and goods 
?' Ihall be defired, there will be as -many . 
** places in Scripture found out, which leem 
^' to favour that, as there are now alledged 
f againft the prelacy or' prefernaent of the : 
f* church. And, as for abufes, when yoit 
** are now in the Remonftrance told what 
this and that poor man hath fuffered by thd 

^ A a 2 ** bifhops. 
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** biftops, you may be prefcnted with a thotf-' 
•^ fand inftances of poor men that have re-' 
•* c6ived hard meafure from their landlords; 
*• and of worldly goods abufed, to the injtiry 
^ of others, and difadvantage of the owners. 

^* And therefore, Mr. Speaker, my hunbble 
*' motion is. That we may fettle men^s minds 
f ' herein ; and, by a queftion, declare our 
•* refolution, fo reform^ that ia, nat to aio^, 
♦* Eptfcopacy'* 

It cannot but be wifhed that he, whacouldl 
fpeak in this manner, had becA able to a£t 
with fpirit and uniformity. 

When the Commons began to fet the^ 
royal authority at open defiance. Waller \i 
f$id ta have withdrawn from the houfe, .and 
to have returned with the king's pecmiflion ; 
^nd, when the king fet up his flandard, hor 
fent hinj a thoufand broad-pieces. He conti^ 
nued, however, to fit in the rebellious con* 
venticle; but " fpoke,'* fays Clarendon, 
** with great (harpnefs aorf freedom, which, 
** now there was no danger of being outvoted, 
^^ was not retrained i^ and thereibce ofed m 

•<an 
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^* an argument againft thofe who were gone 
*' upon pretence that they were not fufFered 
" to deliver their opinion freely In the houfe, 
*^ which could not be believed, when all 
*« men kne\V what liberty Mr. Waller took, 
•* and fpoke every day with impunity againft 
M the fenfe and proceedings of the houfe.'* 

Waller, as he continued to fit, was one of 
the commiffioners nominated by the parlia- 
ment to treat with the king at Oxford; and 
when they were prefented, the King faid to 
him, " Though you are the laff, you are not 
** the loweft nor. the leaft in my faVour.'^ 
Whitlock, who, being another of the com- 
miffioners, was witnefs of this kuidnefs, im* 
putes it to the king's knowledge of the plot, 
in which Waller appeared afterwards to have 
been engaged againft the parliament. Fen ton, 
with equal probability, believes that this at- 
^ tempt to promote the royal cau(e arofe from 
his fenfibility of the king's tendernefs. Whit- 
lock fays nothing of his behaviour at Oxford : 
he was'fent with feveral others to add pomp 
to the commiffion, but was not one of tnofe 
to whom the truft of treating was imparteij, 
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The engagement, known by the naoie of 
Waller's plot, was foon afterwards difcQ* 
vered. Waller had a brother-in-law, Tom- 
kyns, who was clerk of the Queen's council^, 
and at the fanae time had a very^ numerous 
acquaintance, and great influence, in the ci^. 
Waller and he, convcrfing with great copfji-;. 
dence, told both their own fecrets and tfcofej 
of their friends; and, furveying th^ wide 
extent of their converfation, imagini^d that 
they found in the majority of all ranks great 
difapprobation of the violence of the Com- 
mons, and unwillingnefs to continue the 
war. They knew that many favoured the 
king, wbofe fear concealed their loyalty; and 
many defired peace, though they durft not 
oppofe the clamour for war; and they ima- 
gined that if thofe who had thefe good inten-^ 
tions could be informed of their own ftrength, 
and enabled by intelligence to aft together, 
they might overpower the fury of fedition, 
by refqfing to comply with the ordinance for 
the twentieth part, and the other taxes levied 
for the fupport of the rebel army, and by 
uniting great numbers in a petition for peace. 
They proceeded with great caution. Three 

, only 
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only met in one place, and no man was al- 
lovved to impart the plot to more than two 
others; fo that, if any (hould be fufpeftedoT 
feized, niore than three could not be endan- 
gered. 

« 

Lord Conway joined in the defign, and. 
Clarendon imagines, incidentally mingled, as 
he was a foldier, forae martial hopes or pro* 
jefts, which however were only mentioned, 
the main defign being to bring the loyal Inha- 
bitants to the knowledge of each other ; for 
which pnrpofe there wa* to be appointed one 
in every diftri<9:, to diftinguifli the friends of . 
the king, the adherents to the parliament, and 
the neutrals. How far they proceeded does 
not appear ; the refult of their enquiry, as 
Pym declared *, was, that, within the walls, 
for one that was for the Royallfts, there were 
three againft them; but that without the 
walls, for one that was againft them, there 
were five for them. Whether this was faid 
from knowledge or guefs, was perhaps never 
enquired* 

* Parliamentary Hiftory, Vol. II. Dr. /♦ 

A ^ 4 It 
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It IS the opinion of Clarendon, tha|;; uv 
Waller's plan no violence or fanguiu^i^. ;i)erj. 
fiftance was comprifed ; that he intcndodjp^i^fj 
to abate the confidence of the rebels by .,pub7y, 
lick declarations, and to weaken their po>yq£S] 
by an oppofition to new fupplies^ Thifi,.j.,ia.> 
calmer times, and more than this,, is, doi^c^. 
without fear ; but fuch was the acrimouy of: 
the commons, that no method of obftruiSting 
them was fafc. 

X 

About this time another defign was formed 
by Sir Nicholas Crifpe, a man of loyalty that 
deferves perpetual remenibrance : when he 
was a merchant in the city, he gave and pro- 
cured the king, in his exigences, an hundred 
thoufand pounds ; and, when he was driven 
from the Exchange, raifed a regimput, an^ 
commanded it« 

Sir Nicholas flattered himfelf with an opi- 
nion, that fome provocation would fo much 
exafperate, or fome opportunity fo nhuch en- 
courage, the King's friends m the city, that 
they would break out in open refiftance, and 
then would want qnly a. lawful ftandard, and 

ail 
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im authorifcd commander ; and extorted from 
the Kitig, whofe judgement too frequently^ 
yielded to importunity, aeommiffion of array, 
dYredtedto fuch as he thought proper to no- 
rnihifttc, which was fent to London by the 
Lddy Aubignfey. She knew not what (he 
carried, but was t© deliver it on the commu- 
nidation of a c6rtain token which Sir Nicholas 


/\ « 1 



This commiflion could be only intended to 

lie ready till the time fliduld require it. To 

have attempted to raife any forces, would, 

have been cisrtain deftru6lion ; it could be of 

aft only when the forces fhould appear. 

This was, hovvever, an aft preparatory to 

ihartiat hoftility. Crifpe would undoubtedly 

have put an end to the feflton of parliament, 

had his ftrength been equal to his zeal ; and 

out of the defign of Crifpe, which involved 

very little danger, and that of Waller, which 

was an a£l purely civile they compounded a 

horrid and dreadful plot, 

The difcovery of Waller's defign is vari- 
oufly related* In " Clarendon's Hiftory" it 
is toldj that a fervant of Tomkyna^ lurking 

behind 
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behiud the liangings when hisiiiafter was in 
conference with Wallfcr; heard ewough to 
qualify him f6r an informer, and carried his 
intelligence to Pym. A mantifcript,: quoted 
in the/' Life of Waller," relates, that ♦•'hfe 
•' was betrayed by hrs fifter. Price, and Ifer 
♦^ Prefbyterian chaplain Mr.* Goode, who ftole 
;*' foroe of his papers; and if he had ribf: 
•* ftrangely dreamed the night before, thalt. 
** his fifter had betrayed him, and thereupon^ 
burnt the reft of his papers by the fife rtiat 
was in his chimney, he had certainly loft 
•^ his life by it.^ The queftion cannot be 
decided. It k not unreaibnable to believe 
that the nien in power, receiving intelligence 
from the fifter, would employ the fervant of 
*Fomkyns'to liften at the conference, that 
they plight avoid an a6t fo offenfive as that 
of deftroying the brother by the fifter's tcfti- 
mony* 

* 

The plot waspublilhed in the moft terrifick 
manner. 

• On the 31ft of May (1643), ^' ^ folcmn 
faftj when they were liftening tp the fermon, 
a meflenger entered the church, and commu- 
nicated 
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nicated his ercaiwl to Pym, who whifpered it 
toothers that were placed nearhun, and then 
wept with them out of the church, leaving 
the i^eft in folicitude and amazen^ent. They 
immediately fent guards to proper places, and 
thj^t night apprehended Tomkyns and Wal- 
ler ; having yet traced nothing but that let- 
ti;rs had been intercepted, from which it ap- 
peared that thi^ parliament and the city were 
foon to be delivered into the hands of th$ 
cavaliers. / 

■ i 

They perhaps yet knew little themfelves, 
beyond fome general and ipdifliudt notices^ 
** But Waller," fays Clarendon, " was fd 
** confounded with fear, that he confefled 
** whatever he had heard, faid, thought, or 
** feen ; ^11 that he knew of himfelf, and all that 
*V he fufpeded of others, without concealing 
*' any perfon, of vvhat degree or quality fo- 
** ever, or any difcourfe which he had ever 
*' upon any occafion entertained/ with them ; 
" what fuch and fuch ladies of great honour, 
** to whom, upon the credit of his xwit and 
^^ great reputation, he had been admittedt 
*Vhad fpoke to him in their chambers upon 
•^ the proceedings in the .Houfes, and how 
7 " they 
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^* they bad encouraged him to ojjpofe th^in ; 
** what correfpondence and intercourfe ^hey 
*• had with fomeMuiift^rs of State at Oxford/ 
** and how they h*d cOiWeyed all intelligeBCd 
^^ thither/' He accufed the Earl of Portland 
and Lord Conway as co-operating in th^.trijiTf- 
aftion 5 and teftified that the Earl of Nor- 
thuniberland had declared hirnfelf difpofed 
in favour of any attempt that might chec^ 
Ihe violence of the Parliament, and reconcile 
them to the King, 

m 

He undoubtedly confefled much, which 
they c6uld never have difCovered, and per* 
hapB fomewhat which they would wifh to 
have been fuppteffed ; for it is inconvehient, 
|A the confli<9: of fa£tions, to have that dif- 
affe<3:ioh knoVvn whiph caiinot fafely be 
jpuniftied, 

Tomkyns was feized on the fame iitght 
Mrith Waikr, And aj)|)eirs llkeWife to have 
pirtaken of his cowardice ; for he gave notice 
of Crifpe's commiffiort of arrays of which 
jClai^ndon never knevv hotv it wa* difcovercd. 
'Tjoipkyns had been fent with the token ap-^ 
pointed J toden^and it from L^^y Atibigney, 

and 
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/ 

and had buried it in his garden, where, by 
his dife<9:i6H, it was dug up ; and thus the 
iCebels obtained, what Clarendon confcffes 
them to have had, the original copy. \ 


/ - > > 


It can' raife no ' wonder that they formed 
ene plot out of thefe two defigns, however 
remote from each other, when they faw the 
fame agent employed in both, and found the 
commiffion of array in the hands of him wha 
was employed in colle£J:ing the opinions and 
fiffeftions of the people. 

Of the plot, thus combined, they took 
care to make the moft. They fent Pyin 

^ IT 

' among the citizents, to tell them of their 
imminent danger, and happy efcape; and 
inform them, that the defign was *' to feiatc 
** the Lord Mayor and all the Committee of 
** Militia, and would not fpareone of them.'^ 
They drew up a vow and covenant, to be 
taken by every member of either houft, by 
which he declared his deteftation of all coii- 
fpiracies again ft the parliament, and bis 're- 
Iblution to dete^ and oppofe them. They 
then appointed a day of thankfgiving for this 
wonderful delivery ; which (hut out. Fays 
5 Clartfndon, 
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Clarendon, nil doubts whether there had been 
fuch a deliverance, and whether the plot 
was real or fi£titious# 

On June ii, the Earl of Portland land 

Lord Conway were committedi oije to the 
cuftody of the mayor, and the other of the 
iherifF: but their lands and goods were liot 
feized. 

Waller was flill to immerfe himfelf deeper 
in ignominy. The Earl of Portland andi 
Lord Conway denied the charge ; and there 
was* no evidence againf): th^ni but the con- 
feflion of Waller, of which undoubtedly many 
would be inclined to queftion the veracity. 
With thefe doubts he was fo much terrified, 
that he endeavoured to perfuade, Portland to 
a declaration like his own, by a letter extant 
in Fenton's edition. " But for me," fays 
he, " you had never known any thing of 
*^ this bufinefs, which was prepared for ano;- 
** ther ; and therefore I cannot imagine why 
*f you fhould hide it fo far as to contraft 
your own ruin by concealing it, and per* 
fifling unreafonably to hide that truth, 
" which, without you, already is, and w'V 

« every 
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•* every day he made more raanifeft.- Can 
** you imagine yourfelf bound iQ honour 153 
^' keep that reci:et, which is already revealed 
*' by another: or poflible it ihould ftill be a . 
**, feCret, which is known to one of the other 
)^* fexi — If you perfift to be cruel to. yourfeif 
♦ffor their fakes who'deferve it not,, it will 
:*> neverthclefs.be made appear, ere long, I 
** fear, to your riiin. Surely,^ if I had the 
•* happinefb to wait on you, I could move 
\^^ ydxu to .corapaffiooate both yourfeif and me^ 
f^-who, defperate as. my cafe is, am defirous 
?^' to die with the honour of being know^n to 
** have declared the truth. You have no 
;** reafon to contend to hide whiat is already 
- ** revealed — inconfiderately to throw away 
; ** yourfeif, for the intereft of others, to whom 
. V you are lefs obliged than you are awateof/' 
', ■. . ^- 

This perfuafion fcems to have had little 
cfFeft. Portland fent (June 29) a letter to, 
the Lords, to tell them, that he >* is m 
** cuftody, as he conceives, without any 
. ** charge ; and that, by what Mr, Waller 
5f hath threatened him with fince he was ira- 
** prifoned, he doth apprehend a very cruel, 
► ** long, and ruinous reftrahit :-^He therefore 

*' prays. 
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'^ prays^ that he may not find th« Q&dsnDf 
*' Mr. Waller's thre^lts, by a long jaadadDfc 
** imprifonment ; but may be fpcedily brought 
^^ to a legal trial, and then he iso codBdenfi 
^^ the vanity and falfehood of tbafe. ibforiita* 
*^ tions which have been given agmifiifii'n:! 
** will appear.** . .voiiw 

In confequeniee of this letter^ • f he :/'LiaU9 

ordered Portland and Waller to be confroat«d t 

when the one repeated his charge, and tfate 

* other his denial. The examination idf the 

plot being continued (July 1)9 TUraijMiiber 

of the houfe of Lords, depofed, that^t. 

Waller having had a conference withrjthis 

Lord Portland in an upper room?, LordiEbl't'' 

land faid, when he came down, ^^ I^v;.^e 

** the favour to tell my Lord Nortliutniifer-* 

^ •« land, that Mr. Waller has extremely^pwfied 

; ** me to fave my own life and his, by tlmwv- 

a« ing the blame upon the Lord Con wayvdbd 

• " ^* the Earl of Northumberland." .<? * ' 

. ■> • * i ^ 

^ Walkr, in his letter to Portland, tell^iiina 

' of ihft reafons which h« could urge with re- 

^mife eliicacyln a pecfonal conference; btit 

4ie over* rated his <mu oratory j his vehe- 

mence^ 
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tMtMC^ whether of per&afioii or tntrcaty, 
imas rotumed with contempt, 

>; i/Gliie of his argUmetits with Portland is, 
-^tbjD.the picit is alieaciy known to a woman.. 
inHiife /woman. wftsdoubtiefs Lady Aubigiiey, 

who, upon this occafiion, was qomo^ilted to . 

cuftody ; but who, in reality, .when flie de- 
gtliytfed. thQ ajmmiflioH, knew not what it 

till hi 

3« ^hc parliafiaciit the© proceeded againft the 

iMfanfpirator^, and corhmitted their trial tq a 

.ilUbuncil of war* Tomkyns aad Qhal<>aer 

t i^ece banged near tl^eir own doors. Tom- 

ikytii^ wheu he came to die, faid it wa$ a 

•; ^oajyh bujimjs .; and indeed ther? feems -. to 

- ^iaaire been no hope that it (bouM efcapci dif- 

L ba09.tr J ; for though never more than three 

foxA at a time, .yet a dcfign fo exten^fivo miaft, 

! by neceffity, be communicated to many, .who 

could not be <xpe.3ed to be all faithful, and 

all prudent. Ckaloner was attended at his 

cxectotkm by Hugh Peters* His crime was^ 

that he had comoai^n to raife money for 

; ^)e iCing ; hxxl it appears not tl^at ^ im^ey 

Vol. I. 3& 1^ ' was 
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Was to be expended upon the advaDte3aia2)e.inr 
cither Crifpe or Walkr*s plot* . 




The Earl of Northumberland, befcgiotod 
great for profecution, was only onceeisfaibiifafid 
Ibefore the Lords. The Eafl of Portlandiaad 
Lord Conway perfifting to deny thcrcJlay^S^ 
and no teftimony but Walkr*s ftt appeoitrng 
againft them, were, after a tong inaprf&aj* 
Hient, admitted to bail. Hafiel, the "j^ing^ 
meflienger, who carried the letters to Oxford^ 
died the night before his trial* Hampddir 
efcaped death, perhaps by the intereft of his ^ 
family ; but was kept in prifon to the end of 
his life. They whofe names were inferted iff 
th€ commifEon of array were not cajMtally 
puniflied, as it could not be proved that tbcy^ 
had confented to their own nomination ; but? 
they were confidered as malignants^ and cfa^eiri 
cftates were feizcd# mvq 

" Waller, though eonfefledfy,** fays Cla- 
rendon, ** the moft guilty, with incredible^ 
** diffimulation affected fuch a- remorfe of 
" cohfcience, that his trial was put off, out i 
"-of Chriftian cbmpaffion^ till he might re- 
-cover his underftanding.'* What ufe he 

made 
5 * ' 
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faaideiaf tbis interval^ with what liberality 
ftnd fuccefs he diftributed flattery ahd moneys 
and how, when he was brought (July 4) 
•bofomfbe Houfe, he confefled and lamented^ 
iiQdu£ab]TOtted and implored, may be read 
fauHthei -Hiftory of the Rebellion (B. vii.); 
^jl^e:f|)eedi, to which Clarendon afcribes the 
grefisrvation of his dearrbougbt life^ is inferted 
kttdiisr works* The great hiftorian, however, 
i^ms^ta have beenl miftaken in relating that 
b^' f retailed in the principal part of his fup^ 
plication , not to be tried by a Council of War ; 
for, laccording to Whitlock, he was by ex- 
palfion from the Houfe abandoned to the tri- 
bunal which he fo much dreaded, and^ being 
tf led and condemned, was reprieved by Eflex ; 
h^ after a year's imprifonment, in which 
time refentment grew lefs acrimonious, pAy-^ 
ing: a 6nc of ten thoufand pounds, he was 
permitted to recolleSl himjelfin another country. 

Of his behaviour in thisf part of his life, it 
Is not neceflafy to diredt the reader's opinion; 
** Let us not," fays his laft ingehiotis biogra- 
pher, *' condemn him with untempered fe- 
** verity, becaufe he was not a prodigy which 
** the world hath fcldom feen, becaufe his 

B b 2 ** charac* 
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** charafler included not the poet, the orator^ 
•* and the hero.' 


ff 


' / 


For the place of his exile he chole Fra^d^, 
and flayed fonr>e time at Roan, wh^dre^'jife 
daughter Margaret was born, who Was SsSVerit- 
Ivards his favourite, and his atnan'u^fiW 
He then removed to Paris, where he lived 
with great fplendor and hofpitality ; and ffom 
time to time amtifed himfelf with poetry, iii 
which he fometimes fpeaks of the rebfels„ 
and their ufurpation, in the natural langtt^e 
of an honeft man. 

At lafl: it became neceffary, fbt his fup- 
port, to fell his wife's jewels ; and being re- 
duced, as he faid, at lafl: to the rump^je^eoil^ 
he folicited from Cromwell permiflion to re* 
turn, and obtained it by the interefft of CG^btret 
Scroop, to whom his (ifter was married.. 

► ' ■ ' * ■ 

Upon the remains of a fortune, which the 
'danger of his life had very much diminiffred^ 
he lived at Hall-barn, a houfe bfuilt by him- 
felf, very near to Beaconsfitld, whei« his 
mother refided. His mother, though related 
to tromwell and Hsmpden, Was kealdus for 
the royal caufe, and, wheni CrdtoWell tlfited 

her^ 
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her, ufed.to reproach him; he, in return, 
ivould throw a napkin at her, and fay hfi 
would not difpute with his aunt ; but finding 
in tixno that (he a£):ed for the king, as well 
as talked, he made her a prifoner to her own 
daughter, in her own houfe. If he would 
do ^y thing, he could not do lefs* 

V 

} . 

- , Crom wjell, now proteftor, received Wal- 
ler, as his kinfman, to a familiar converfa-^ 
tipn. Waller, as he ufed to relate, found 
him fufiiciently verfed in ancient hiftory ; 
and when any of his enthufiaftick friends 
came to advife or confulc him, could ibme* 
times overhear him difcourfing in the cant of 
the times: but, when he returned, he would 
fay, '^ Coufin Waller, " I muft talk to thefe 
" men in their own way :" and refumed the 
common ftyle of converfation. 

He repaid the Proteftor for his favours 
(1654) by the famous panegyrick, which has 
been always confidered as the firfl of his 
poetical produ£lions. His choice of enco- 
miaflic topicks is very judicious; for he con- 
iiders Cromwell in his exaltation, without 
^^uiring how he attained it ; there is con- 

B b 3 fequently 
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feqtjcntly no mention of the rebel dt tli«|?|«jf;. 
grcide. All the former part of his hetrfkiJiftf/ 
is veiled with fhades ; and nothing is brcmghto 
to view but the chief, the governor, ti]^'Ah»r 
fender of England*s honour, and ti:^ eblnig^^ 
of her dominion. The aft of violeftceftbyff 
which he obtained the fupreme power h ii^lAjw 
treated, and decently juftified.\ It wa$^lcefi*J 
tainly to be defired that the defeftabk- bandir 
ihould be diffolved, which had deftroyted* tb©:^ 
church, murdered the King, and filled the^i 
nation with tumult and oppreffion ; yet Cram^f ;; 
well had not the right of diffolving them, 
for all that he hcd before done could be juftlr 
fi^d only by fuppofing thepi invefted with ^ 
lawful authority. But combinations of wickN^ i 
ednefs would overwhelm the world by the'^ 
advantage which licentious prinpiples af&ardjf; 
did not thcfe, who have long praftifed per*^ 
fidy, grow fiiithlefs fo each other. -^^i' 

Jn the poem pn the war with Spain ar^ . 
feme paffages at leaft equal to the beft parts 
of the panegyrick ; and, in the conclufion, 
the pqet ventures yet a higher flight of fla^r 
t:epy, by recommending royalty to Cromwell 

and the nation. Cjromweli was very defirouar 

••'--.'-.' -. . , ^ . > ■*' . . -• » 
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^^l^ppfiif s fdrom his converfation, relate4 ,by>,^ 
Wihfltiiirjk^ of iaddittg the title to the powei;,- 
ofi/i^cd>archyj apd is fuppofed to have bee» , 
wi$b-h«W,fwa> it partly by fear of the Army,,, 
an^ntifely'jby fe^ of the, laws, which, whea 
h^djtoottld govern by the name of King^ 
w^lii&itv^ r^ftrained his authority. When 
tfeefofor©/ a^ deputation was folemnly fcnt to - 
idvite! hid to the Crown, he, after a long ^ 
coriferbnce, refufed it, but is faid to have 
fainted ^n bis. coach, when he parted froo) . 

t^CIQjr ' 

. The poem on the death of the Protcdiof ► 
fodms to have been didatcd by real veneration , 
foTHhi* memory. Dry den and Sprat wrote on 
th^.fame occafion; but they were young men^ , 
ftruggling into notice, and hoping for fome;. 
favxMir froai the ruijng party. Waller ha^/ 
little tp expe^ ; he had received nothing buf^;^ 
his p$rdoi) from Cromwell, and was not 
likely to aik any fhing froiQ thofe wboihouVi. 
fucceed him. ^ 


••^:t i 


Soen afterwards the Reftauration fupplje^., 
him with another fubjeft ; audih^.exertqd hj?^^ 
^fljagination, his elegance, and his xriclqcj^^c; 

P b 4 with 
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\yhh ^qual alacritj,. for Charley the iBeconolv 
It,, is ,Bot poffible to read,* withoufc^fooie tQtii? 
tempt and indignation^ poems of the fanae 
authdr, afcfibing the bigheft degree of jMl^^/* 
apd piety to Charles the Firft, th?«»tii»sft»'1 
riag the fame power and piety to OiivBsr.CTotr^.- 

m 

well, now inviting Oliver totafce4hd:Gfotttty 
and then congrat-ulating Charles tbe iSecdJitIf 
oa his recovered right. Neither CrotiSfii'ettt 
nor Charles could value his teftimonfy-asitbci 
efFe6: of conviction, or receive his praii^i raS 
efFufions of reverence; they could co^^idec^ 
them but as the labour of invention, and th& 
tribute of dependence. 

Poets, indeed, profefs fidion ; but the legi- 
timate end of fiftion is the conveyance di 
truth ; arid he that has flattery ready forall 
whom the viciffitudes of the world happeta; 
tQ e^alt, mujft be fcorned as a proftituted 
ipin^, that may retain the glitter of wit> but 
ha? loft the dignity of virtue*, « •. 

r 

. Thje Congratulation was confidered as info- 
rj^^r^in poetical merit to the Panegyricks and 
i|ris reported, that^ when tlie fcin^g told WaU 
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l^nofiffte difparity, he anfwered, ** PoetSi 
Sii^rfiacceed better in fi<9:ion than in truth.** 

v.^hte Congratulation is indeed not inferioif 
to. the Panegynck, either by decay of genius, 
oinfor j»vant of diligence; but becaufe Crotn* 
^jwJAohad done much, and Charles had don^ 
IkAti Cromwell wanted nothing to raife him 
rfi^^fereraick. excellence but virtue; and virtue 
bis.^poet thought himfclf at liberty tofupply. 
Charies. had yet only the irierit of ftruggling 
without fuccefs, and fufFering without defpair* 
A Kfe of efcapes and indigence could fupply 
poetry with no fplendid iixiagcs. 

: in the firft parliament fummonedby Chaises 
Cbe Second (March 8, i66i), Waller fat for 
Hflftings in Suflex, and ferved for difFererif 
places in all the parliaments of that reign. Itt 
i'time when fancy and gaiety were the moft 
poweiifui recommendations to regard^ it is not 
likely that Waller was forgotten. He pafled 
his time in the company that was higheft, 
both in rank and wit, from which e^eli tiis 
ebftinate fobriety did not exclude •hfttit 
Thdugh he drank w^tfer, he was enabled ^by 
hn fertility of mind to heighten the mirth ot 

Bac- 
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Bacchanalian aflemblies ; and Mr. SavHIe • 
faid, that *' no man in Engiand (hould keep 
.*' him company without drinking but Nfed 
^* Waller/' -^^ 

«:* 

The praife given l;iimby St. Evrem^hd^V 
proof of his reputation; for it was oi%^^l^*^ 
his reputation that he could be knowii/'^S^'*^'^'^ 
writer, to a man who, though he livad'^^ ' 
great part of a long life upon an Englifli piHS*^* 
iion, never condefcended to underftand t\i^^ 
language of the nation that n^aintained hinit 

In the parliament, *^ he was/' fays Burnet, 
** the delight of the houfe, and though old - 
M faid the livelieft things of any among them.' ' ^ 
This, however, is faid in his account of the^' 
year feventy-five, when Waller was only fe^ : 
venty. His name as a fpeaker occurs often ' 

» 

in Grey's GoUedions ; but I have, found -no ' 
extracts that can be more quoted as exhibiting^ '^ 
fallies of gaiety than cogency of argument. 

He was of fuch confideration, that his re^ 
marks were circulated and recorded. Wh^n ♦ 
the duke of York's influence was high, botli. "^ 
ill Scotland and England, it drew, fays Bui"* 


I 
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DCt, a lively rcfiedion from Waller the cel^r 
biated wit. " He faid, the houfe of com- 
fHjsf^n^ had refolved that the duke fliould 
^f not reign after the king's death ; but the 
** king, ^n pppofition tp them, hacj refojved 
*V^fe?fcM? IHoyld reign even in his life/' If 
t^e^^|^ppar no extraordinary livelinefs in thia^ 
reffi^![ky . yipt its rcpeption proves the fpeakef 
fqfjhpvQbecn a celebrated wit^ to have had. a 
iiaPjieAvliich men of vvit vvere proud of meu^ 
tfwing^ 

He did not fuffer his reputation to die gra-- 
dually away, which may eafily happen in a 
Ippg life, but i^newed his claim to poetical 
diftip^jon from time to time, as occafions 
we^^e. offered, either by publjck events or pri- 
yajp iijMcidents; and, contenting himfelf with 
the .j^^fll^^i^ce of his mufe, of loving quiet 
bet^^r than influence, he never accepted any 
p|%e pf rnagiftracy. 

He was not, however, without feme atten- 
tion, to his fortune; for he afked from the 
^ing (in 1 665) the provoftflilp of Eaton Cpl- 
^eg^, and obtained it ; but Clarendon refuled , 
to put the feal to the grant, alledg.ing that if . 

could 
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could be held only by 9, clergyman. It is 
known that Sir Henry Wotton ojrUaUfiedl hiipr 
fclf for it by Deacon's orders. , .^\ 

To thi« oppofition, the BrograpMa imj^^^ 
the violence and acrimony with which. V^^^alJeff 
joined Buckingham's faftion in the p^ojfecur 
tion of Clarendon. The motive was i^Ubej^l 
and dtflionefl:, and fiiewed that moi^ th?Xi 

• fixty years had not been able to teach hlip 
morality. His accufation is fuch as con(ct« 
ence can hardly be fuppofed to di&ate widbout 
the help of malice. " We were to be ,^0- 
*^ verned by janizaries inftead of parliantjcnts, 
«« and are in danger from a worfe plot than 
** that of the fifth of November ; then, if 
** the Lords and Commons had been deftreyed, 
•* there had been a fucceffion ; but here both 
-** had been deftroycd for ever.'* This is the 
language of a man who is glad of an opportu- 
nity to rail, and ready to facrifice truth, to 

• iutereft at one time and to anger at another. 

A year after the Chancellor^ banifhtnent, 

/.attother vacancy gave him encouragement for 

^another petition, which the King referred to 

the council, who, after hearing the queftion 

' . . ar- 
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Sirgued by lawyers for three days, determined 
that the office could be held only by a clergy* 
man, according to the aft of uniformity, 
fince the provofts had always received inftitu- 
%dii, as for a parfbnage, from the biihops of 
^iitcbin* The King then faid, he could not 
^rtzk the La\*r which he had made : aiid Dc. 
"<£^athary Cradocfc, famous forafinglc jfermon, 
% tnoft for two fermons, was chofen by the 
'Pelldws; 

'*^ That he a(ked any thing more is «ot 
''teiown ; it is certain that he obtained nothings 
' tiiough he continued obfequious to the court 

^^ft rough the reft of Charles's reign. 

it ■• . 

At the accefKon of King James (in 1685) 
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he was cholen for parliament, being then 
'fburfcore, at Saltafli in Cornwall ; and wrote 
a ^refage of the Downfall of the Turkiji Em- 
pife^ which he prefented to the King on his 
birth-day. It is remarked, by his commen- 
tator Fenton^ that in reading TaiTo he had 
early imbibed a veneration for the heroes of 
the Holy War, and a zealous enmity t^ the 
Turks, which never left him* Jamesi how- 
ever, having foon after begun what lie thoilght 

a Holy 
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a Holy War at home, made hafte to pttt ^tf 
molcftation of the Turks out of his potwH '* 

James treated him with kindflefe afifd^fe-" 
miliarity, of which inftanccs are'gtrefi^l)^' 
the writer of his life* One day, taking^fiffe' 
into the clofet, the King alked hihi '&b*r*?ie 
liked one of the pidlures : ** My eyes," faid 
Waller, *' are dim, and I do not knoW^I/* 
The kuig faid, it was the princefs of OrirfjH^' 
" She is,*' faid Waller, ** like the greattti! 
** woman in the world." The King affieS 
who was that; and was anfwered^ Q^<5iirf^ 
Elizabeth. ** I wonder," faid the King; 
•• you fliould think fo ; but I muft confefs 
•* fl\e had a wife council." ** And, Sir," 
faid Waller, '' did you ever know a foot ■ 
•• chufe a wife one?" Such is the ftoryj 
which I once heard of feme other miiu 
Pointed axioms, and acute replies, fly Ipofe". 
about the world, and are afligned fuccefJivcly 
to thofe whom it may be the falhion to cete* ■ 

brate. 

• ... 

When the King knew, that he was aboiSf- 
to marry his daughter to Dr. Birch, a cler^ ' 
gyman, be ordered a French gentleman to 

tell 
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UU h^m^ that •* the King wondered Jie could 
** think of marrying his daughter to a falling 
« church;* " The King/' fays Waller, 
f*rdo^ me great honour, in taking notice of 
*?^.fny« ^om^ftick affairs; but I have lived 
*rr^g enough to obferve that this falling 
^^{<:l;^w:ch has got a trick of rifing again*"* 

•\ffe-i:ook notice to his friends of the King's 
coiidu^ ; and faid, that, ^* he v^ould be left 
*^ like a whale upon the flrand.*' Whether 
he was privy to any of the traufadtions which 
ended ki the Revolution, isnotknown» His 
hisir joined the prince of Orange. 

- Having now attained an age beyond which 
the laws of nature feldom fufi^er life to be 
extended, otherwife than by a future ftate, 
hefeems to have turned his mind upon pre- 
paration for the decifive hour, and therefore 
coiifecrated his poetry to devotion. It is^ 
pledfing to difcoverthat his piety was without 
weaknefs; that his intelledtual powers conti- . 
nued vigorous; and that the liacs which he 
compofed when he^ far age^ could neither 
read nor write ^ are not inferior to the cfFufions 
of his youth. 

Towards 
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Towards the decline of lij^., , lie, boQglit a 
fmali houie^ with a little lan4 at CqI^U; 
and faidy ^* he (hould be glad to die, liJss. th^ 
** ftag, where he was roufed/' Tbi$^ , l)P«r« 
evert did not happen. When he was^ at 
Beaconsfield, he found his legs STf^.t^H: 
he went to Windfor, where Sir Codies 
Scarborough then attended the.Kin|^^^.;a^'^. 
quefted hicn, as both a friend and f^jfiCM9> 
to tell him, ivbai thatfwellmg meahU * " Sir^'* 
aiifwered Scarborough, ** your blood will 
** run no longer." Waller repoat^. t j^me 
Hues of Virgil, and went hon^ to ^i% , ^ 

As the difeafe increafed upon hiici^i^.Jl^e 
compofed himfelf for his departurj^.^ ^i 
csilUng upon Dr. Birch to give htm the bo^y 
facrament, he defired his children to tdk^f^it 
with lum, and made an earneft 4icc^a^j^t^n 
of his faith in Chriilianity. It now app^^t 
what part of his converfation with the«|g;r«it 
could be remembered with delight. Hejee- 
iated, that being prefent when the dulieof 
Buckingham talked profanely before Kipg 
Charles, he faid to him, <^ My Lord^ I am 
^* a great deal oldef than your grace^, and 

*« faave^ 
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*< have, I believe, heard more arguments for 
"*•' Atfc^'ilm than ever your grace did; but I 

•^'hai^e lived long enough to fee there is 
^** jiothing in them ; and fo, I hope, your 

* gi-aee ^vlll." 

'flfe'died Odober 21, 1687, and was buried 
*^^acdnsfield, with a monument ereded by 
''ISit j^ifs executors, for which Rymer wrote! 
'%y ihldription, and which I hop e is now 
Siied from dilapidation. 
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rleft feverai children by his fecond wife; 

bf whom, his daughter was married to Dr; 

Birch* Benjamin, the eldeft fon, Was difin- 
■'Berited, and fent to New Jerfey, as wanting 

'tfimtadn underftariding. Edmund, the feCond 
*^iott, inherited the eftate, and reprefented 

'Agrhondefham in parliament, but at laft 
'^t'u'rilcd Quaker. William, the third fon, 
*'was a merchant in London. Stephen, th6 

*fbiirthj was ah eminent Dodor of Laws^ 
■'and one of the Commiffionfers for the Union. 

Thereis faid to have been a fifth, of wh6tft 

no account has defcended. ' / 

Vol. L Ce ■ ^k 


3<6 Waller. 

The character of Waller, both mtwal and 
* iBtelle^at, has been drawn by Clarendon, ta 
wherti he y/as farftiliarly ^nown, with nicety, 
which certainly none to whotii he was iKjt 
known can prefume to emulate. It is there- 
fbxt inferted here, with fuirh remarks ad 
others have fupplied; aftfer which, nothing 
ren^ains biit a critical examinatiofi of his poetry. 

« . . . 

•* Edmund Waller/'' fays Clarendon, ^Vwas 

** born to a very fair eftate, by the parfimony^ 

** br frugality, of a wife ffrther and mother: 

•* and he thought it fo commqndable an , ad- 

*< vantjige, that he refolvted to improve it with 

*« his utmoft care, upon which in his natare 

•^ he was too much intent; and, in ord^f ^ 

«* that, he was fa mu(sh reforved ^id tetiredy 

** that he was fcarcely ever heard of, till ^y hj^ 

*^ addrefs and dexterity he had gotten la vejj^ 

** rich wife in the city, agsinft all the recom- 

*^ mendation and CQuntenance and authority 

** of the Court, which was thoroughly enga- 

*♦ ged i&n the behalf of Mr. Crofts, aijd 

** which ufed to be fuccefsful, in that, age, 

** againft any oppolition. He had the good 

. ^^ fortune to have au alliance and friend/hip 
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^ with Dr. Morley; who had affifted and 
^* inftriifted him in the reading many good 
^* books, to which his natural parts diid 
•* promptitude inclined him^ efpecially the 
*^ poets ; and at the age wheii other mert 
^* ufed to give over writing verfes (for he was 
*^ near thirty years when he firft engaged 
^^ himfelf in that exercife, at leaft that he 
** was known to do {o)j he furprifed the 
** town with two or three pieces of that kind; 
'•as if a tenth Mtife had beeii newly born 
*^ to cberifll drooping poetry. The Do6:or 
^* at that time brought him into that com- 
^* pahyj which was moft celebrated for good 
** converfatibn ; where he was' received and 
^^ eftceraed with great applaufe and refpeft. 
^ He was i very pleafant difcourfcr iti eSrncft 
^*^nd in jeft, and therefore very grateful to 
*^ all kind of Cortipahy, whef^e he was not 
** the lefs efteemed for being very rich; 

** He had beeli eveil hurfed iri parlianrients, 
** whete he fat when he was very young; and 
** fo, whcii they were refumed again (after a 
*^ long intermiffiori), he appeared in thofe af- 
** femblies with great advantage; having a 
^* grieefiil way of fpeaking, and by thinking 

C c 2, •* mucfeL 
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** much on feveral arguments (which his tem-". 
** per and complexion, that had mu9h.,o£ 
** melancholick, inclined him to), he fe^ed 
** often to fpeak updn the fudden, when the 
** occafion had only adminiftered the opporp 
tunity of faying what he had thoroughly 
confidered, which gave a great luftre to all 
** he faid ; which yet was rather of delight 
' *' than weight. There needs no more be. 
** faid to extol the excellence and power of. 
*' his wit, and pleafantnefs of his converfa- 
** tion, than that it was of magnitude enough 
** to cover a world of very great faults; that 
" is, fo to cover them, that they were not 
** taken notice of to his reproach ; viz. a 
** narrownefs in his nature to. the lowed 
** degree ; an abjeftnefs and want of courage. 
'' to fupport him in any virtuous undertaking, 
** an infinuation and fervile flattery to the 
** height, the vaineft and moft imperio;US na-. 
** ture could be contented with ; that it pre- 
*' ferved and won his life from thofe who moft 
" refolved to take it, and in an occafion in. 
" which he ought to have been ambitious to^ 
*' have loft it; and ,then preferved him again 
** from the reproach and contempt that was- 
•* due to him for fo preferving it^ and fos, 

** vin- 
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^* vindicating it at fuch a price that it had 
•* power to reconcile him to thofe whom he 
^^ had moft offended and provoked; and con- 
** tinued to his age with that rare felicity, 
** that his company was acceptable, where 
'^*'Hisf fpirit was odious j and he was at leaft 
f* pitied, where he was moft detefted.'* 

Such is the account of Clarendon ; on 
which it may not be improper to make fome 
remarks* 

«< He was very little known till he had ob- 
'^* tained a rich wife in the city," 

He obtained a rich wife about the age of 
three-and*twenty ; an age before which tew 
men are confpicuous much to their advantage. 
He was now, however, in parliament and 
at court ; and, rf he fpent part of his time 
^in privacy, it is not reafonable to fuppofe, 
that he endeavoured the improvement of his 
mind as well as of his fortune. 

That Clarendon might misjudge the motive 
of his retirement is the more probable, be- 
Caufe he has evidently miftaken the.com- 

C c 3 ' menccmtent 
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mencement of. bis poetry, which he luppo^ 
him not to have attempted before thirtjj.,. 
As his firft pieces were perhaps nol; printed^ 
the fucceflioa of his compofitious was,t»ot ^ 
known ; and Clarendon, who cannot be ioia^ 
gined to have been very ftudious of jpoetitjf^ 
did not reftify his firft opinion by fPfl^y>|L.^ 
Waller's book. 

Clarendon obferves, that he was intrQd6ci^4 
to the wits of the age by Dr. Morjey ; buf 
the writer of his Life relates that he wa^ 
already among them| when, hearing a poif^ 
in the ftreeti and enquiring the paufe, tbey 
found a fon of Ben Jpnfpn under an arreft# 
This was Morley, whom Waller fct free af 
the cxpence of one hundred pounds, tpok hio) . 
into the country as diredlor of his fiudies* 
and then procured him admiflion into thip 
company of the friends of literature.. Qf thi^f 
fafty Clarendon had a nearer knowjedge than 
the biographer, and is therefore more to bp 
predited- 

The account pf Waller-s parliamentary 
jploquence i§ feconded by Burnet, who, though 
|ie calls him ** the delight of the houfe,'* 
fidds, that ** he was oply concerned to fay 

*' that 
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<* that, which fliouW rpai;e biei be, 3pplau4fid| 
" hfi nfvejr ia>4 the bu^finefs pf the Hpijfc tQ 
«* hgart, being 5^ yftin ai|d empty, though » 
^* witty, man/' 

Of h« infipuatip9 and flattery it is ijpl; un? 
reafonable to believe that the truth is told, 
Afchfttn, in his elegant defcription of thofe 
whom in n^odern. language we terip Wit^ 
fays, thgt they arc open fl^ttenrs^ and privy 
mochr^* Waller Ihewed a little of both^ 
when, uppn fight of the Dutchefs of New- 
ca[ftle*$ verfes on the death of a Stag, hp 4<sf- 
clared that he would g\v4 ?11 hi^ own coq:)i- 
poij^tions to have written them ^nd beipg 
charged with the exorbitance of his adulatic^i, 
anfwered, that *^ nothing was too ^ijch tp 
•^ he given, that i lady might be faved from 
^* the difgrace pf fuch a vile perfpfna^ijCe.** 
This, however w^s no very milichievpjLjs or 
vtvy unufu^l djsvigtion front? truth : h^d his 
hypogrify bpen confined to fuch traflfa^ioq?, 
he might have been forgiven, though npt 
praifed ; for \vhQ fprb^ars to flatter gn authpr 

« ■ 

or a l^dy ? 

Of the laxity of his political principles, 
and the weaknefs of his refolution, he expe- 
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rienced the natural efFeft, by lofing the 
efteem of every party. Frotn Cromwell he 
had only his recall ; and from Charles the 
Second, who delighted in his company, he 
obtained only the pardon of his relation 
Hampden, and the fafety of Hanipden^s Tdiu 

As far as conjefl:ure can be made from the 
whole of his writing, and his conduQ:,^ he 
was habitually and deliberately a friend *% 
monarchy. His deviation towards democratijr 
proceeded from his connexion with Hampden, 
for whofe fake he profecuted Crawley with 
great bitternefs ; and the inveftive which he 
pronounced pn that occafion was fo popular, 
that twenty thoufand copies are faid by his 
biographer to have been fold in one day. 

It is confeffed that his faults ftill left Kitn 
many friends, at leaft many companions. 
His convivial power of pleafing is univerfally 
acknowledged ; but thpfe who conyerfe4 
with him intimately, fqund- hini npt only 
paffionate, efpecially in his old age, but re- 
fentful J fp that the interpofition of friends 
^as fgmetinles neceflary. 


,' 
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His wit and his poetry naturally conneded 
him with . the polite writers of his time : he 
was joined with Lord Buckhurft in the tranG- 
lation of Corneille's Pompey ; and is faid to 
haye added hia help to that of Cowley in the . 
original draught of the RehearfaU 

The care of his fortune, which Clarendon 
imputes to him in a degree Jittle lefs than cri^- 
minal, was either not conftant or not fuccefs- 
ful ; for, having inherited a patrimony of 
three thoufand five hundred pounds a year in 
the time of James the Firft, and augmented 
^t leaft by one wealthy marriage, he left, about 
the time of the Revolution, an income of not 
more than twelve or thirteen hundred? which, 
when the different value of money is reck^ 
pT^tdj will be found perhaps not more than a 
fourth part of what he once poffefled. 

Of this diminution, part was the confe-! 
qqence of the gifts which he was forced to 
fcatter, and the fine which he was cqademned 
to pay at the dete£lion of his plot ; and if 
Jiis eftate, as is related in his Life, was fe- 
queftered, he had probably cQntrafted debt^ 

>vheq 
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when he lived iu exile ; for we are told, that 
at Part^ he Iiwd in fpkttdor, and was itb^ 
cn\y Engltihman, except the iMcd St. Albans, 
that kept a table. 

' His unlucky plot compelled him to fell t 
thoufand a year ; of the waft^ of the reft 
(here 1$ no account, except that he is cpnfei!ed 
hy his bbgrapher to have been a bad oscono* 
SDift. H^ (eems to have deviated from the 
common pradice ; to have been a hoarder in 
^is 6rft ye^rs, ^nd a fquahderer in his lafl. 

Of his oourfe of ftudies, or choice of books, 
liothing is knQWi) oiore than that he pro" 
fefied himfelf unable to read Chapman'^ 
tranflatioQ of |Iomer wi|ho«|t rapture. H» 
opinicki concerning the duty af ^ poet is con^ 
tained in his declaration, that ^* he wouid 
^^ blot from his \yorks any line tha^ d^d not 
<^ contain foipe motive to virtue." 

THE ch^ra^acFS, by which WaHer i^^ 
tended to diftingulfh his writing, are fpriteli<- 
i^efs and dignity ; in his fmaller pieces, he 
endeavours to be gay; in the larger, to be 
great. Of his airy and light produiSlions, 
6 the 
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Jhc chief fonrce is gallantry, that attentive 
reverence of female e^ellcAce which ha| 
jdefcended to us from the Gothic ages< A$ 
hh poems are commonly opcafioqal, ^nd hi$ 
addrefles perfonal, he was not fo liberally 
fgpplied with grand as with foft images j 
forbeayty is morpf^fily found thau qaa|ftW'? 
pimity. - . 

The delicacy, which he cultivated, re^ 
Arains him to a certain nicety and caution^ 
jBven when he writes upon the flighteft mat- 
J^n lie has, therefore, in his whole volume, 
nothing burlefque, and feldom any thing lu*^ 
fdicrous or familiar. He fcems always to do 
his bell: } though his fubjedls are often un« 
worthy of hjs pare. }t is iiot eafy to thinfc 
without fqme contempt on aq author, who is 
growing illuftrious in his own opinion by verfes, 
at one time, ^^ Tp a Lady, who can dp any 
f* thing, but flecp, ^hen (he pleafes ; ' at anor 
ther, ^*To a lady who can fleep when (he pleaf- 
f* es;** now^ f* To a Lady, on her palling 
♦* through a crowd of people;'! then, ** On a 
•' braid of divers colours woven by fourLadies;** 
f^ On a tree cut in paper;" or, *' To a Lady, 
f^ from whom he received the copy of verfes 

^' on 
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*• on the paper-tree, which, for many years, 
«• had been miffing." 

Genius now and then produces a lucky 
trifle. We ftill read the Dove of Anacreon, 
and iS/^rr(?w of Catullus ; and a writer na- 
turally pleafes himfelf with a performance, 
which owes nothing to the fubjefl:. Bat com- 
pofitions merely pretty have the fate of other 
pretty things, and are quitted in tinie for 
fomething ufeful ; they are flowers fragrant 
and fair, but of (hort duration ; or they arc 
bloflbms to be valued only as they foretell 
fruits. 

Among Waller's little poems are fome, 
which their excellency ought to fecure from 
oblivion ; as, To Amoret^ comparing the dif- 
ferent modes of regard with which he looks 
on her and Sacharijfa ; and the verfes On Love^ 
that begin. Anger in hafiy word^ or blowu 

In others he is not equally fuccefsfuJ ; 
fometimes his thoughts are deficient, and 
. fometimes his expreffion, * 
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frhe numbers are not always mufical ; asy 

Fair Venus, in thy foft arms 
The god of rage confine ; 
•Fdrihy whifpers are the charms 

Which only can divert his fierce dcfign. 
. . What though he frown, and to tumult do incline; 
Thou the flame 

Kindled in his bread canft tame 
With that fnow which unmeltcd lies on thine. 

He feldom indeed fetches ati amorous 
fentiment from the depths of fcience ; his 
thoughts are for the moft part eafily under- 
flood, and his images fuch as the fuperficies 
of nature readily fupplies ; he has a juft claim 
to po|)ularity, bccaufe he writes to common 
degrees of knowledge^ and is free at kaft 
from philofophicr.l pedantry, unlefs perhaps 
the end of a fong to the Sun may be excepted, 
in which he is too much a Copernican. To, 
which may be added the iimile of the Palm^ 
in the verfes on her pqffing through a crowd ; 
and a line in a more ferious poem on the Be- 
JloraitoUy about vipers and treacle, which can 
only be .underftood by thofe who happen to 
know the compofition of the ^heriaca. 

His 
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HI9 thdtrghts are ibmetknet hypcrbbtitsilji 
and his images unnatural r 

-^ Tbc plants tdmircj 
No left than thofc of old did Ofpheu$' lyrc^ 
If (he fit dorni^ with tops aU tow'rds her bow 'd; 
Tluey r4>i]»d aboQt btr into arbours crowd : ^ 
Or if flic walks, in even ranks they fiand, ., J 
Like fome wall-marihard and obTequiouft tkuii 
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iPVhUe in the park I ^ng, the UftehJng doef 
Attend my paffidn^ and forget to feat : 
When to the beeches I report my flame. 
They bow their heads, ks if they felt the famA 
^o gods appealing, when I teach their bower^r^ 
\Vith k)ud compkints they anfwef me in Ihowcr^.- 
To thee a wild and cruel foul is giten, 
More deaf than trees,.and prouder than the heaven t 

On the head of a flag. 

O fertile head ! which evety year 
Could fuch a crop of fonder b^ar ! 
The teeming earth did never bring 
So foon;*. fo hard, fo' huge a thiAg : 
Which might it never have been caf!y 
Each year's gro^'th added to the lafty 

thefc 
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Thefe lofty branches had fupply'd 
T^e £drth's bold filn's prodigious pride j 
V He^tren wkh thefe engines had been feal'd 
Wbtn mouittains heap'd on mouQtatns faird« 

SdrnctiffiM having fatceeded in the.firft 
|>arf* he makes a feeble conclufion. In the 
fong of •^ Sacharifla^s and Amoret's Friend-* 
•* flbip/' the two laft ftanzas ought to hatrc 
been omitted* 

His images of' gallantry are not alwajrs lit 
the bigbeft degree ddicate. 

Then fhall my love this doubt difpfacc, 
And gain fuch truft that I rtiay cogief 

And banquet fometimes on thy face. 
But make my condant meals at hom^. 

» ■ 
Some applications may be thought too fe^ 

mote and unconfequential : as in the verfe? 

on the L»dy Dancing : 

The! fun in figures fuch as thefe- 
]&ys with the moon to play : 
•To the fwect ftrains they advance,- 
, Which do refult from theit own fpheres j* 
As this nymph's dance 
Moves with the numbers which Jh^ heiirs.- * -■- 
;.: Some* 
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^^ : Sopietimcs .a though^ .,whw^ i/^toofFr-^ 
iiaps fill a diftieli, is expande^-ajPx^^^^nMj^^ 
;;tni it grows weak and ^^mpft ^yi|n^ejQti^^^ 

-Ghloris! fince firft obr calm iSfpeaw * 

.: Was-frighted hence, thit goxM^^ fifetf, ^^^'^ 

Your favours with your fears increafe, -*iyorf 

And growing mifchiefs make you kind. 

..^; So Jthe fair tre^, which ftill prefcfVerill \0 

. Her fruit, amd ftatc, y(biIe,^B winej WffJWspd 

In ftorms from that uprightnefe fwer^vgy; ^noix 

; . And the glad earth about her ft^yws. ^n-irno^ 

\Vith treafure from htr7ieldiDg.bougIWi| ^ji 

■, ' ti «* it' 1 Si 

'^ \l^is Images are not always d[i{il[:in£t ; as, iri 
file lolldwing paffage, he coafpunds Love M 
Vperfon with /ove as a paffiou : ■ t n- ^ 

•^.-^ SoAie- Other nymphs, v/ith coloiirl fiih^i*^'^ *^'^^ 
■aJ Afri^penfcii>flow, may eupid paine,7^ ;] r:in3y:t> 
.;i£;^nf^ a-we%k;beatt in time deftroy»5 / • Iv:>7voiIn 
, ^Sbe has a ftaipp, and prints the Bqy fc. :n fHiioii 
^^Can,^wit^a;finglelook, iuflam^;. , ;- ,(^iood 
. The coldell. br^Cijifl:. the rudcft tame^ .. ^. ?♦ ,.nf 



elegant atid nappy, as that . in ^^^If^'^^jf^ t'l^ 
AS/Vrfr Pen ; aud fometjmes' empty and tri- 
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fiing, as that upon tht Card, torn by the ^een^ 
llteAs' afe* ^ fe# Itnies br/V/w /;i thi DUf chefs" s 
%^, mfth Hft" i« ftiid by Fenfon tb hav* 
fept^^ ftfHittifc^ tihafef feorreaiioh: It h'ap^ 
pened to Waller, as fb others, thait his fut- 
ceO Vftlf not always in proportion to bis la« 
bour. 

Ofthefe petty compofitlonS) neither the 
b^Mcrti^ tidt' Aie faults defef^e diuch atteii'^ 
lifttt. The skriricn'crtis verfes have tWs t6 fe* 
cbtnW»en<! theiil, th^t fhfey ai^i Ife'fi hygerho* 
Ileal thi A thbfd df ftftrie ot'hti^r pofefs. Wrfllef 
is no< al«(r^s' ilt' the Md ^itp ; h6 io6i hot 
tfitf oif 4 frowri, ftbir liVA updtt d ftille. Tlirire 
!^, hb!*^eV^f, too muf H lo^e, Ahd ^ liiihy 
wMcS. Little tPrth'g'j acre ttade' tod importairf ; 
and the Empire of Beauty 'fs T'e^ftnttA Hi 
exerting it$ influence further than can be 
afioWed hf tfife ncialtTpficity of frtWiatt paf* 
tSr6tis, &i\d thft vatriety* o( htfftiAif Wdhf*; Such 
books, therefore, may be coitlMifttl a^ <Ref\*^- 
ing the world under a falfe appearance, and, 
lU fef jtt tiffey db^titfir crallt ftortt tfitS yotang 
and unexperienced, as mili^j^'gf e^^^^ii&>]c{^ 
and mifguiding. practice. 

Vol.. i D d Qf 
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Of his nobler and more weighty perfor- 
mances, the greater part is panegyrical : (o^ 
of praife he was very lavifh, as is observed Ijy 
his imitator, Lord Lanfdowne ; 

t I 

No fatyr (lalks withm the halloW'd ground^ : :^ 

But queens and heroines, kings and gods abound^ J" | 

Glory and arms and love are all the found. J | 

' In the firA poem, on the dfan^r of the 
Prince on the coaft of Spain, there is a puehle 
. and ridiculous mention of Ariorl art the be- 
ginning ; and the laft paragraph, on th^ C^- 
ble^ is in part ridiculoufly mean, and in parE 
ridiculoufly tumid« The poem, however, is 
fuch as may be juflly praifed, without much 
allowance for the ftate of our poetry and lan- 
guage at that time. 

The two next poems are upon the Kltig^s 
behaviour at the death of Buckingham,^; and 
upon bis Navy^ 

He has, in the firft, ufed the Pagan deities^ 
with great propriety : 

, 'Twas want of fuch i precedent as this 
Made the old Heathen frame their gods amifs« 
3 Id 
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til the poem on the Navy> thofe lines are 
.Very noble which fuppofe the King's power 
Xecu^e a^jainft a^ fecond Deluge ; fo noble, 
that It were almoft, .criminal to remark the 
iniftake o( centre {ox furfacCi or to fay that the 
pmpireof the ft^ would be worth little if it ■ 
1j^'^tt\Qlt that the waters terminate in land. 


, ;;,The poerp upon Sallee has forcible fen- 
timents ; but the conclufion is feeble. That 

■ « K 1 r • 


vSaa i 


^5 the Repairs of St Paul s has fbmething 
Vulgar and obvious 5 fuch as the mention of 
, Amphion ; and fomething violent and harfll, as 

^^^ ^S6 all our minds with bis confpire to grace 
V. .Tlie Gentiles' great apoftlc, and deface 
M vSTtofe ftatCrobfcuring ftieds, that like a chain 
Scem'd to confine, and fetter him again : 
Which the glad faint Ihakes off at his commapd, 

'/; Al^once the viper from his facred hand* 

>s. ^, '....,.' ., • * ■ - •' ■. 

L,, So joys the aged oak, when we divide 
The creeping ivy from bis injur d fide. 


Of the two laft couplets, the firft is extra* 
Vagant,- and the iccond mean* 


D d a His 


* .' 
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' • Bi6 praife of the Queen ts loo OTaich te*- 
^girited; and the thomght, thaft (tm ^i fa^rn 
♦^ lovers, by cutting ofF hop^ii; «r> gao^ciife& 
•* *e cured by lopping the iimfa,^?( prefbxt^ 
nothing to the mind but difguft and horr«*i'i 

I 

Of the Battle of the Summer JJtahis^ it feeaS» 
not eafy to fay whether it is intended tai^iler 
terror or merriment. The beginning is too 
fplendid for jeft, and the concluiion toaKglat 
for ierioufnefs^ The verfificatmn rs- ftw^ed, 
the fcenes are diligently difplayed^ an«f the 
images artfully amplified ; but as it cnd» 
iieitber in y&j nojr fbrtow, k will fcarcdy be 
read a feco&d tioae. 

The Pan^gyrick upon CFom*«H has ob- 
tained fS'O!^ the pubHck a very liheral divi- 
^ndaf praife, which however camxot beYaid 
to have been unjuftly raviftled; for flich a 
- furies of verfcs. had rarely appeared before . in 
4 'the Englifh language. Of the Yinc% fome pre 
graftd, fooQe are graceful, aud . ajtl are muiifftL 
"There- is now and then a feeble verfe, ori? a 
trifling thought ; .but its gieat fault is the 
^lioice of ks hero. 


» » 


Tb€ 
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iH 


I ^he- jpoem of The War with Spain b^ins 

fukh Irt^s more vigorous and l^riking :|kau 

sWia%ci9 accui(l0mtd to pipduce. The Xuc* 

ttfcffing; pacts are variegated with better pafff 

fages and woric. There is fomethiag top f^^ 

fetched in the comparifou of the Spaniards 

jdBsw«i^ the EngUfli on, by fainting ^^.St. 

"^Dcar \lvith cannoii, ta lamhs awakening ^^ij^ 

Jiiin by Miatifign The fate of the Mar^U|S 

j^ad his Lady, who were burnt in their . l|ijg, 

ixrouW have moved more, had the poet p<jt - 

:rbade him die like the Phoenix, becaufe he 

had fpices about him, nor exprefled their af- 

- fedlion and their end by a conceit at once 

falfe and vulgar: " 

Alive, in equal flames of love they buni*d, 
And now together are to afhes turn'd. 

The verfcs to Charles, on his RetiHfi, 
ware doubtlefs intended to counter balOi^^f^e 
the panegyrick on Cronowell. If it has fc^e n 
thought inferior to that with which it Vs na- 
torally compared, the caufe of it$ deficiei)qe 
has been already remarked- , ,, . ^ i 


I^^l 


;.. i 


The 
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The remaining pieces it is not hcceflary 
to examine fingly. They muft be luppbfgq^ 
to have faults ancj beauties of the fame'tintf" 
with the reft. The Sacred Poems, howeverV 
deferve particular regard ; they were the w^rk 
of Waller's declining life, of thofe hours , in 
which he looked upon the fame and therblly. 
of the time paft with the fentiments wHich, 
his great predeceflbr Petrarch bequeathed to 
pofterity, upon his review of that love and 
poetry which have given him inoi mortality. 

That natural jealoufy which makes every 
maa unwilling to allow much excellence iii 
another, always produces a difpofition to be- 
lieve? that the mind grows old with the body ; 
and that he, whom we are now forced to con-:, 
fefs fuperior, is haftening daily to a level 
"uc^h iGurfelves. By delighting to think this 
of th^ living, we learn to think it of the 
dead ; and Fenton, with all his kindnefs for 
Waller, has the luck to mark the exaft time 
when his genius paflTed the zenith, which he 
places at his fifty- fifth year. This is to allot 
the mind but a fmall portion. Intellectual 
decay 13 doubtlefs not yacommon ; but it 

feems 
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ieems not to be univdrfal. Newton was ia 
his cighty-iifth ygar improving his chrono- 
logy/ a few days before his death ; and Wal- 
ler appears not, in my opinion, to have loft 
ait eighty-two any part of his poetical power. 

His Sacred Poems do not pleafe like fome 
ef his other works ; but before the fatal fifty «^ 
five» had he written on the fame fubjefts, 
his fuccefs would hardly have been better. 

It has been the frequent lamentation of 
good men, that verfe has been too little ap-> 
plied to the purpofes of worfhip, and many 
attempts have been made to animate devotion 
by pious poetry ; that they have very feldinn 
attained their end is fufficiently known, and 
it may not be improper to enquire why they 
have mifcarried. 

f 

Let no pious ear be offended if I advance, 

in opppfition tp many authorities^ that poetl-* 

'. ■ ■ - - , 

cal devotion cannot often pleafe. The doc- ^ 

trines of religion may indeed be defended tnf a 
didadick poem ; and he, who has the happy 
power of arguing in verfe, will not lofe tl 
becaufe his fubje£t is facred. A poet nla^ . 

D d 4 defcribe 


f 
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cfefcribe tht beauty and ch« g^ajFi^fPT oftJfefiBc; 
ture, the flo\vf fs of (be SpHi|g^ >fi^ ^ihaHe 
vc^s of Auluma, the vid$tu4ffir^fn^^#l:$ 
an2( the revolutions of the $Hyfja94p»i%dm 
Maker for his woxles, in ii^9%^|t^qB>0^ ji^afi 
der (hall lay afide. The fubje^ fif,iX\^ji\f^} 
putation is iK>t piety, but the metises to piety ; 
that of the defcription is not Gq^frr Iwfci'ttia 
works of God. . hn r> ivc/i^. 


. -'.. :'',»^^:oB"*'^L 


\ Contemplative piety, or the intercourf^^ ^e»^ 

^ « * ' 

tween God and the human foul, C4MV)|r)b^ 
poetical. Man admitted to in^kktre.llgy^ {Q^8|^ 
of his Creator^ and plead th^ t^Qjrlls #^^.^i^ 
Redeemer, is already ia a higher .^aHiQjibjw^ 
Boetry csin confej* . .o 

The effence pf poetry is inveatioii ; &c^ 
invention as, by producing fomethiog, UO^* 
pefted, furprifes and delights. The topix^fe^ 
of* devotion are few, and being few ar* ,WCiiiirr 
verfaUy known ; but, few as th«re 5tr«* i^^,j 
can be cnade no more; they can XS9W&^ nor 
grace from novelty of fentiniem:^ aetd Yj8t^. 
liftle from novelty of exprefliqiu . 

•■ • 1 ♦ -^ > ( » I 

'Poetry pleafes by exhibiting, an id«a fSKMQ . 
grateful to the muid than things themfelves 

affords 
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^Jf^i ■ T^kWt^ pmeeeds from the difplay 
^.:(h0^ ^ai*sl!>f nature which attrai^ 'aji'l^ 
tJwp-cba0te?ilfncPt of thofe which repel; "the' 
iflCSt^altipQ : bot religiQP rayft be (hewn 4$^ 
itI'SQ <fuppreifi^n dnd addition equally Corrupt 

it^f^^Htf futh n it 13, It 15 known 4lre?d^. ' 

oSr^tti pi^try the reader ju^ly e?pe^$, and 
frocp gpfid ppctry always obt^iiis, the eri- 
l^rgeoj^Ht of his qompreheufiQn and elev^ti^a 
dPl)i^ ftncy j bpt this is rarely to be hgped ^ 
Ipr Chriftwn? ffprn metrical dPYotign* What- 
^V?r 1$ great, defireablei pr tremendous, .i? 
(rbtpprifed in the n^me of th^ Suprenie B^in^» . 
Qdumpotence cauppt be exalted j Infinity, 
i:9nnQt bp ^n^pll^ed ; Perfei^tQn cannot be 
iin|xt9ve4t 

> The employments of pious "meditation aro^. 
Faith, Thankfgiving, Repentance, and Sup- 
nlicationv Faii;b, invariably uftifarm,, cannot _ 
t)^ wvefted by i^qcy with decorations, 
Tp^aakfgiving, tb? pio.ft Joyfyl of aU. hdjjr ' 
fifv^0oH5, yet addcfifed t« a 5e|n*g without;', 
paflions, is confined to a few modes, anq u 
to be felt rather than exprefled. Repentance, 
trcrnhllng in tbe prefenc« of the judge, is 
■ nor 
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not at leifure for cadences and epithets. Siiph 
plication of man to man may ditFufe itfelf 
through many topicks of perfuafibn ; but- 
fuppliqation to God can ottly cry for tnetcyi/ 

Of fehtiments purely religious, kwMibm 
found that the mod (imple expreiiion isitlieB 
moft fublime. Poetry lofes its luft^e an4: ifci 
power, becaufe it is applied to the deeoration 
of fomethiug more excellent than itfelf. All 
that pioys verfe can do is to help the memory;; 
and delight the ear, and for thefe purpofes it 
may be very ufeful ; but it fupplies nothing 
to the mind. The ideas of Chriftian Theo'*^ 
}ogy are too (imple for eloquence, too facred* 
for fiAion, and too majeflick for ornament; to 
recommend them by tropes and figures^ iii 
to magnify by a concave mirror the McxaH 
hemifphere« 


. i 


As much of Waller*s reputation was oww 
ing to the foftnefs and fmoothnefs of his 
Numbers ; it is proper to confider thofe mi^- 
Bute particulars to vtrhich a verfifier muft 
attend. 


He 
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■\ He certainly very much excelled in fmooth- 
Vfi&i mofl of the writers who were living 
wlieci his poetry commenced. The Poets of 
Elizabeth had attained an art of modulation, 
w<biilk/was afterwards neglefted or forgotten. 
Eairfax was acknowledged by him as his mo-^ 
del ;r9Sftd he might have Audied with advau« 
tagc the pdem of Davies*, which, though 
merely philofophical, yet feldom leaves the 
car ungratificd, 

" « 

;: Eut he was rather fmooth than ftrong ; of 
ihefutl refotmding line^ which Pope attributes 
tb Dry den, he has given very few examples. 
The critical decifion has given the praife of 
firength to Denham, and of fwcetnefs to 
Waller^ ^ 

His excellence of verfification has fome 
abatements. He ufes the expletive do very 
frequently! and though he lived to fee it 
dlokofl univerfally ejefted, was not more care- 

» - 

* Sir John Davies, entituled, ** Nofce teipfujn. This 
^* Oracle expounded in two Elegies ; I. Of Humane Know- 
** ledge I II. Of the Soule of Man and the Immortalitie 
« thereof, 1599." R. 

fui 
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" ful to avoid it in his laft compofitions than In 
his firft* Praife had given hitf)-tb^69^rfce ; 
«na finding the world fatisfletfr^ tki''fa!^S^ 
himfelf. ■ '-•- v'^'-t'f'^; 

Ht8 rhymes are fometimw wditf 4<i6ftfc i^Jfc 
is foQud to make the rhyme twibe ill t^ mkH^ 


ini occurs bftea as a rfayibd thi^t^gb'^Kfe 
book.- ^ -^^ ^..n yerlT 


1^ ,• 


r '^'Jf 


/on:o 


His double rhymes, in heroick verft^ 1i^ 
been cerifured by Mrs. Philips, who wis'nis 
riv{il in the tranilation of Comeilicfii Pti£- 
pey ; and more faults might be found, 'W^e 
not the enquiry below attention. <- 

He fometimes ufes the ob{bId:e termilb^on 

of verbs, as waxeih, affiSleth ; and fomt^A^s 

ristains the final lyllable of the pretefitt^/'is 

^ amaze J^ fupp^/eJ^ of which I knowfibt *ihe- 

' tker it is not to the detriment of our langbkge 

chat we have totally reje^ed them. ^'^ 


. 'J ♦ 


* • Of triplets he is fparing; but he did nht 
^' whblfy forbear them : of an Alexandrtiie 'he 

ms given no example, ' 




^ 
\ 
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The general charafter of his poetry h cle-- 

g5i;iiJCf c -anjji gaiety. He is never pathetick, 

and very fareJy fublime. He feems neither 

to have had a mind much elevated by nattrre, 

^or^plified by learning. His though ta sire 

^ch[ fff^ 4 liberal converfatlon and large arc- 

ijflainjtajUCe with life would eafdy fupply* 

They had however then, perhaps, that grace 

of no^relty which they are now often iuppofed 

J^wznt by thofe who, having already found 

^tjiem in later books, do not know or enquire 

yf]^q produced them firfl, Tbis treatment is 

^^ij^fh Let not the original author loft b^ 

his iteitarors; * 

.^.v Paife, however, fhould be dtje before it is 
^g^yeai^ The author of Waller's Life afcribes 
^,to himlhe firft pr^ice of what Erythrspus 
^5iiitd fame. late critics call Alliterathn^ of ufing 
^iii tl?e fame verfe many words beginning with 
the fame letter. But this knack, wh.ateverjrb^ 
its value, was.fb frequent among early wrl- 
jterV that Gafcolgn.i?, a writj^rof thefixt^nth 
^entury, war^ia the yow?§ iPPet agf^inft j affefi- 
ing it ; Shakfpeare, in th^: j^fid/umm?rN^ 
Dream^ is fappoied to ridicule it ; and in ano- 
ther 
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ther play the fonuet of Holofernes fully diu 

■f - A 

t 

He borrows too many of his leiitinienfi 
and illuftrations ffona the old'Mythqldgy, fot 
tvhich it is vain to plead the example of aiii 
cicnt poets i the deities, which they inlroaucea 
lb frequently^ were confidered as realities^ ft 
far as to be received by the imagihltibn^ 
whatever fober reafon might even then deter- 
mine* But of thefe images time has tar-^ 
ttiihed the fplendor. A fiftiottj not only de- 
tefled but defpifed, can never afford a folid 
bafis to any pofiiion^ though fometimes it 
xiiay furnifli a tranlient allufion, or flight IF- 
luftration. No modern monarch can be much 
exalted by hearing that^ as Hercules had had 
his club^^ he has his nan^» 

But of the praife of Waller, though much 
tiidy be taken away, much will remain ; for 
it cannot be denied that he added fomethi^g 
to our elegance of diftion, and fomething to 
our propriety of thought ; and to him nuj 
be applied what Tafib faid, with equal fpirit 
and juftice of himfelf and Guarini, when> 
hivihg perufed the Pajlor Fido^ he cried out, 
•* If he had not read Aminta^ he had not 
*• excelled itr A S 


I 

As Waller proffeffed himfelf to hav« 
learned the art of veirfification from Fairfax* 
it has been thought proper to fubjoih a fpeci- 
ineiiolf his work, which j after Mr* Hctole's 
tranOatipn, will perhaps not be fodn reprinted. 
By knowing; the ftate in which Waller foun<J 
oifpoetry. the reader may judge how much 
he improved it. 

'■■■«• • ' •■ t. 

Erminia's fieed (this while) his mifireiSe bore 
Through forrefts thicke among the fhadie trecne^ 
Her feeble hand the bridle raihes forlore^ 
Halfe in a fwoune Ihe was for feare I weene; 
But her ffit courfer fpared nere the more^ 
To beare hcf through the defart woods unfecne 
- Of ber ftrong foes^ that chas'd her through tht 

. plaine^ 

And flill purfu*d, but flill purfu'd in vaine« 

1. ' 

Uke as the wearie bounds at laft retire^ 
Windlefle, difpleafed, from the fruitleiTe chace^ V 
When the ilie beaft Tapifht in bulh and brire, 
Ko art nor paines can rowfe ouc of his place : . . 
The Ghriilian kntghts fo full of llbame and if^ ; J 
Returned backe, with faint and wearie pfu:e!^j^.^ 
, Yet dill the fearfull Dame fled^ fwif t ^sjyi^dfs^ 
Nor euer fi.aid^ nor ever lookt behinde. . » 

SvThrpugl^ 
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3- 
ThrougU^thkkc n^di\iim(k^ mfj^yOkJifif^Ae 

Her plaints md traces wubeu(«yr<tbii]gt(6iremoSli 
She bedr4 aad (aw her greief^ iNrib^od^UnfiAei. 
But. when the Sknw bis burnij^jobafieifl^iiKidtdr 
In ^Thetis wauve^ and we;srjic C^m<^itrtfiidtit// ]^) 

On lordaos faridie banks UttJi^ettig&i^TlMi^ 
,. : Ar \9^3 tHetc dofwii« fbe figH 9isA:Amtf9lA0ia\M4 

Her teare^y her drinke-, ber £todi km ^tcfvdagif 
Tb» was her diet dbacvtrhftp^ictAl^llSfi mL-/) :>dr 
But fleepir (.tJbatf^cei repoAr f»}4.i)iHM'&liffBli)v;£L 
To eafe the g^eef«$ <Sf difean(t«ite«i . U^fii^ ivH 
Spread ^rrii kb ttnder^ £>ft^ M^sniisllM^iiii^ 
}xi!hi% duU mm» fotiUriiig the viir^.'b^bl|t> /^ 
v.:«jft«id loue^ Ua OMther^todfthegfitMt^lMyft 1 
^ !*Stt9Dg;WBtdi^^ vdiJte 4hitit£si^t>IiR)k 

llept. 

Tb,i(bkdsawakte ber wkh their tneoitng (M||pa: 
Their; war&liMg rtMfioSie ^ieH Her f etuMr.^AIlD 

fOttMttg .••■>:'•./• "*'J' yl^ 

Theritttt()^Qgh«M«d^uM^Mliy9«^ 

Atidthatfiveeifil^feyMf^^wikld^i Md WSMtnUnly 
7 6. Her 
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6. 
"fMcfifUSinw^fRfl^ ikermpted with a fbundf 
/7lMiifeeiii'd frdtn^thici^eft buihes to p^f^tetdi' - 
J£owti6AyA^p}lt^d^{uf\^ a luftie n^^ttd, t - * 
*9j|ftfii)tb'^tlPVdkG b^^M^d his oaten fetd $ 
ThifcbcvfihofW^hV an old man there ibe foMdy '^ 
.(At wtofif iright hand his littte flock did feed) 
c&at- 'making baft.ets^ his three fonnes among^ 
Xif^n^tkaFuM^beir father ^s arc^ andlearnMhittfong^^ 

.itltflMrtdlng 011^ )n Ihiiiidg atmes appeare ^ '^ ^' 
The feelie man aad his were fore difmaid)' - ^' 
But Ifweot Ermioia comforted their feare> '- 

Her veht|i^)l vp, her vifage open laid, ^ ^ 

vi^fMr/bappie folkc, of heau'n beloued doare^ /* 

Wortoik (quoth Ihe) upon your harmlefle trlidj 

Thcfe dreadfuU armes I beafe no warfare bring 

<>ib<Co70urfweettoile, northofe fweetnuiies you fing. 

»■ 

«• ' 

But father, fince this land, thefe townes atid towres^ 
Dqj^o&dwei;rhh fword, with fire and ipntte^i 1 
I^iT'tnay It beninhurt, that you and yoars:' -r; j 
eik.fafe^e tlius, applie your balrmtefle to^*> 'uT 

My fonne (quoth he) this pore eftate of oon 
: 4t «u&r fafe from dorm of muUke bifbij(e v i *• t j r. T 
V • ^^htsiflriiderneflfe^thv^iiriaf^iekeepc^^'^^ 
«v: 'Ifoiihi3mdri|fg drum, Od^^fdki^f bmtikeki^ 

Vol. It:. .;;:. .. . JE^-c.r r.,:i^^., >j.afMdHaply 
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Haply iufthtau'n* defence a<ftd;fliteW<>f2iigtejri'T 
Doth loue the i&noccnce of^dvplefokiim^ \'. t' ' I. 
The thunderbolts on higbeft m0iiQlam9^1igIit,:ii;fir 
And feld or never ft r ike the low^r plainesrci' ^ bn/i 
So kings faaoe caufe to feafre BelUn^aes >nn^|^(/ o V 
Not they whofe fweat and coilcthrir dtiSQQr^inc^ 
' Nor«ver gfcedie foldicr wa&entifird » <^ A 
. By pouettie, negle&ed and dclpircd; . x 

O pouertie, diefeof the beata'btyr broodi ir .inii 
Dearer to me th^ wealth or ktngly.crowneirTrA 1 
Noi.wifli for honour, ibirft of others good^^ : ; hjE 
Can moue my hatt« contented wkb imw tmntsi 1 
We quench our thirft with water of fbia flwd^r^ 1 
Nor fear we potfen fliouid therein be thr<^0je&if/i 
Tbefc.HttleiJoekftof iheepe and leader gosrfei 
Giue mWk^'ht food, and wool tootdjee^mcfiiles^ 

We Kttfe wifiiy we need but little wealthy h v in 7/ 
FrooMmld aad hunger vs £0'^4l^ath and (t^fi ^ifl 
Thefe aremy fomies/ their carepmfei oesfrma^^eaftft 
SChsimliiiberrs Jbsks^ ftot ktumttmmd nei^iiiiW 
Amid liicfc gro^cal wa:lke ofc for^my bealfb^^ilA. 
Andito^theififiseSycMfds^ atid^b^^ p^^hmS'^'fl 
How ifhcfllftre^fed^ inrf<«eft^o%riiq|5aodil^^ 
And tkeirJ^iiaiGsiBiQieftt iamtiixa^teiAlm ol 


<^k>C 
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* 

Tirtie jvaii(/of -ttaiK ca© hath his doting timf^ ' 
.Thiffe (il\)ai iocksl yrtrc golden treflcs than)- 
That. cdohtf ic Jife I haited as: a^ crime. 
And froqi^eifoireftsi fWeet faontcmoient rani 
To MjBfeyxbis^.ffafel^ pallace would I clime, 
^Bd'^aocJiiecacne tiie mightie Caliphes man^ 4 
And though r but' a fimplegardner we^d^ ' 
¥et could itinaikeabufei, fee and heare^ T 


13- 
Efttifed on with fcopd of foture g^ine, 

I fuffred long v^hftt did my foule difpleafe ; 

But wh^h toy youth w^ifpent, oiy bop^ was yainci 

I feltmy^iatfve ftrength m laft decrfj^fe; * 

1 gan my loflfe of Juftte ye^res complatiie. 

And wiflit I had enjoyM the ppvmtries pej^^^ j 

Ibod the court farewiell» affd With cimtent • 

My leter age h^rp hav^s I q^ fp§nt» 

While thms' he fpake, Erminia birfht wd 01 
U is wiie difpourfes heard , with grj^^t atl^ntboy i 
Ms ^Q»$fc)>eft gr^pe {hpfe idle f^icie? h^H, 
Whicjfk in her iroubled fpute bredfp^^h dtfentioti | 
Afteir tnvLck tl^ogght ricfpra^ed Trjj9 Jb^ wiii> > 
Within tJiaC^ wpbd^ to 4w^U wds.J)$r ji^es^tt)^ v 
.TiU fortiiiie ^ould occ^oivof^w^ i^fprd, v •»!.' 
To tw 0$ h^r iKWe to H«f 4fli«4. li.ft«8. '\ 

'' *' / E c 2 15. Shi^.. 
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She faid therefore, O fliepherd ftatunatc ! ^ ^c; /• 
That troubles feme didft wiiilom feeieand pii)iti$i^ 
Yet liucft now in this contested ftktt, - ^^ ^^ 
Let my milhap thy thoughts to pitieitnbtib^ ' ' ^^ 
To entertatne me as a willing mate ^ ' ' ^^^ 
In fhepherd's Hfe^ which I admire and Iduc;^^^^^ » 
"Within thefc pleafant groucs pcrcHiiec fiiyiart^ 
'Of her difcomforts, may vnlbad ifiJme parfcr 

• 

16. 
If gold or wealth of mod: ^fteemed deare. 
If iewels rich, thou diddeft hold in prife^ 
Such (lore thereof^ fuch plentie haue I feen. 
As to a greedie minde might well fuffice : 
With that downe trickled many a filuer teare. 
Two chriftall ftreames fell from her watrie eies ; • 
Part of her fad misfortunes than ihe told^ 
And wept| and with her wept that fliepherd old^ 

17- 
With fpeeches kinde, he gan the virgin deare 

Towards his cottage gently home to guide ; 

His aged wife there made her homely cheare. 

Yet welcomde her, and plaft her by her fide. 

The Frincefle dond a poore paftoraes geare, 

A kerchiefe courfe vpon her head flie tide ; 

But yet her geftures and her lookes (I geffi:) 

J "Were fucb^ as ill be&em'd a ihepherdeficv 

i8. Not 




t 
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i8. 
Not thofe rpde garments a>uld obfcurei and. hi^ 
Tt^ h^^u'nly beautie of her angels face^^ 
Nor was her princely ofspring damnifide. 
Or ought dif{yM^'de, by thofe labours bacej 
Her little flocks to padure would flie guide^ 
And mUke her goates, and in their folds them place^ 
^jr;3oth cheeie and butter could Ihe make^ and ^me 
iifft felfe to pleafe the ihepherd and his dacpe. 
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OF Mr. JOHN POMPRET nothing U 
known but from a flight and confufe^' 
account prefixed to his poems by a namelefs 
friend ; who relates, that he was the foh of 
the Rev. Mr. Pomfret, redor of Luton l?i 
Bedford (hire ; that he was bred at C^am* 
bridge * ; entered into orders, and w'is reflbbt' 
of Maiden in Bedfordfhircy and mi^ht h^v6 
rifen in the Church ; but that when he ap- 
plied to Dr. Compton, bi(hop 6f London^ 
for infthution to a living of copfideriHe Va^^ 
luer, to which he had been prefented, he 

* He was of Queen's College there, and^^ by the Uni- 
vbcfit^.regiilAr, appears to have taken his Baefaelor's- fie- 
|^«^jiii^^684,iuidbisIifofter>3Q 169^ H. 

found' 
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found a troubleforoe obftruaion raifed by a 
fnalicious interpretation of fome paiTage iu 
his Choke ; from which it was inferred, that 
he confidered hffpptnefg as more likely to be 
found ia th^e company of a miftrefs than of 
a wife^ 

V 

This reproach was cafily : dbllterated J - for 
it had happened to Pomfret as to all other 
men who plan fchemes of life ; he had de- 
^^rted from his purpoCe^ and was th^a ip^iz 

Ml ■ \ z 

^;v. , ^ ^ ^ . - . ". 

.The (nalice of his enemies had however ^ 
very fatal confequence : the delay conftrained. 
his attendance in London, where he caught 
the fm*ill-pox, and died in 1703, in the 
thirty-fixth year of his age. 

He publiflied his poems in 1699 ; and h^g 
been always the favourite of that clafs .p£ 
fjeaders, who, without vanity or criticifm* 
(eek only their own amufement. 

I r ' - . • " 

His Choice exhibits a fyftem of life adapted 
to con^mon notions, and equal €0 coraDMrt. 
e^cpe^ltations ; fuch a ftate as affords plenty 

£ e 4 and 
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and tranquillity, without exclufion of inte)^ 
leAual pleafures. Perhaps no compofition in 
our language has been oftener perufed than 
Pomfret's Choice. 

a « 

In his other poems there is an eafy volubi- 
lity ; the pleafure of fmooth met^pys afKfled 
to the car, and the mind is not opprefled with 
ponderous or entangled with intricate ienti- 
-roent. He pleafes many, and he who pkaiks 
* mttiy mull have fome fpecies of tderft. f \ 
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been drawn fo largely and fo elegantly 
by Prior, to whom he was familiarly known, 
that nothing can be added by a cafual hand; 
and, as its author is fo generally read, it 
would be ufelefs officioufnefs to tranfcribe it. 

CHARLES SACKVILLE was born Ja- 
nuary 24, 1637. Having been educated un- 
der a private tutor, he travelled into Italy, 
and returned a little before the Reftoration. 
He was chofen into the firft parliament that 
was called, for Eafl: Grinftead in Suflex, and 
foon became a favourite of Charles the Second; 
but undertook no publick employment, being 
too eager of the riotous and licentious plea^ 
lured which young men of high rank, who 

afplred 
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afpired to be thought wits, at that time ima- 
gined themfelves intitledtof indulge, ' * " 




One of thefe frolicks has, 'hy the Yif6uQ!ff 
of Wood, come down to pofterity. S^kV?!^?," 
who was then Lord Buckhujpft/^^tti ^S9^ 
Charles Sediey and Sir Thomas Oglfej'^^'gti^? 
drunk at the Cock in Bow-ft^eet b^ <?^& 
garden, and, going into the balcony, expofed 
themfelves to the populace in very indcdent 
poftures. At laft, as they grew warmeri'Sc^-^* 
ley flood forth naked, and harangued the^pb-' 
pulace in fuch profane language, that the jrtSbV' 
lick indignation was awakened ; the croWd at**^ 
tempted to force the door, and, being 're^'^ 
pulfed, drove in the performers with ftoiie#,^^ 
and broke the windows of the hbufe. ^^*'^ 


' h'.-OV 


For this mifdemeanor they were iridt?£lfKI,^- 
and Sediey was fined five hundred potrtlds?' 
what was the fejitence of the othefs is^m^f^ 
known. Sediey employed Killigrew and ano- 
ther to procure a remiflion from the king; Mt 

' • 

(mark the friendfhlp of the diiiolate !) thcjf ° 
begged the fine for themfelves, and exiaSl^"^ 
it to the laft groat. 

la 


i 
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In 1665* St^^^ Backhurft attended the 
Duke of York as .a volunteer in the Dutch 
ly^jllj^ Wps ill the battle of June 3, when 
e^htj^^great Dutch (hips were taken, four* 
tf^ ^i^rs fivere deftroycd, and Opdam the 
afJ^iralv^|vho,.^ngaged the Duke, was blowa 
xip,jl^efid€ hina, with all his crew, 

...OnF|J;ie,j[Jay before the battle, he is faid tq 
h »j^^ Coa?|)flf^d the celebrated fong. To all you 
'l^/^kMn9W nt land^ with equal tranquiHitjr 
o^, i»infl . and promptitude of wit. Seldom 
ZJXj : ;(j3i^ndid ftory is wholly true. I have 
bj:^dfmm the late earl of Orrery, who was 
liki^ly to have good hereditary intelligence, 
that Lord Buckhurft had been a week em- 
ployed upon it, and only retouched or fiuilhed 
it fs^ the memorable evening. But even this, 
wbg^e^ver it may fubtradt from his facility, 
l^vf s J:iim his courage, 

. JE^e ^as foon after made a gentleman of the . 
b^cbamber, ^ and ieiit on Ihort embailies to 


IVi 
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In 1674, the eftate of his uncle Jaincs 
Cranfield, Earl of Middiefex, came to hun 
by its owner^s death, and the title was con- 
ferred on him the year after- In ,1677! ne 
i>ecame, by the death of his father* .^^^ 9^ 
Dorfet, and inHerited the eAate of his family. 

Tn 1684, having buried his SrH: wife, of 
the family of Bagot, who left him no^ cnjld^ 
he married a daughter of the Earl of Nojp- 
thampton, celebrated. both for beauty and un- 
derftanding. 




He received fome favourable notice ^m 
King James ; but foon found it hecelTary jto 
oppofe the violence of his innovations, and 
with fome other Lords appeared in Weftihui' 
fter-hall to countenance the bifhops a^, their 
trial. 


-i.'i; 


i\ 


'li:'Or? 


As enormities grew every day lefs fupporf a- 
ble, he found it ncceflary to concur in tbc 
Revolution. He* was one of thofe Lords who 
fat every day in council to preferve the pul^ck 
peace, after the king's departure ; and, wnat 
is not the moft illuftrious acliop of his life, 

wa? 
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was employed to conduct the princefs Aune 
tQ Nottingham with a guard, fuch.as migh^ 
atafni the populace, as they pafled, with falfc 
apprenenfions of her danger. Whatever end 
may pp defigned, there is always fomething 
delpiQable m a trick. 

He became, as may be eafily fuppofed, a 

ia^purite of Kins; William, who, the day 

* atter Jiis acpeflion, made him lord chamber- 

'^'10/' TO ■: ' 'i ■ 

lain of the houfehold, and gave him after-. 
wards the garter. He happened to be amoog 
thofe that were tofled with the King in aii 
open boat fixteen hours, in very rough and 
cold weather, on the coaft of Holland. His 
nealth afterwards declined ; and on January 
10,^.^1^^05-6, he died at Bath. 

' He Was a man whofe elegance and judge- 
ment were univerfally confeffed, and who(e 
bounty to the learned and witty was generally 
known. To the indulgent afFe(9:ion of the 
jpublick, Lord Rochcfter bore ample teftimqny 
. m this remark : / know not bow it is^ but Lord 
Buckhurft, may da what^ be w'tll^ yet is never 
in tbe wrong. ^ 

.3 ^ ir 
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If fuch a man attempted poetry, we can* 
not wonder that his works were praifed^ 
Dry den, whom, if Prior tells truth, hd 
diftinguifhed by his beneficence, and who 
laviflied his blandiihments on thofc who are 
not known to have fo well deferred them^ 
undertaking to produce authors or our^wii 
country fuperior to thofe of antiquity, fays^ 
7 would injlance your Lordjhip in fatire^ and 
Sbakfpeare in tragedy. Would it' be imi 
that, of this rival to antiquity, all tli«e*fa' 
were little perfonal invectives, aiKlfHk>i{)it( 
longeft compofition was a fong 6^ t^l^vk^ 
flanzas? '^'"rji-. on 

The blame, however, of this exaggefdfelft 
praife falls on the encomiaft, not updtftfe«' 
author ; vvhofe performances are, wfebt ^tj^ 
pretend to be, the efFufiohs of a man of Mrlt^V 
giw, vigorous, and airy. His vtx^^^^W 
Howard fliew great fertility of mind, aiid hW 
Dorinda has been imitated by Pope. * * ' ^^--^^ 
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epORGE STEPNEY, defcended from 
.^th-e Stepneys of Pendigraft in Pcm- 
brjSkffhk^ji. was born at Weftminfter iii 1663. 
Qf hti§ father's condition or fortune we hav€ 
no account. Having received the firft part 
of hi3 education at Weftminfter, where he 
pafled fix years in the College, he u^ent at 
i^iiieteen to Cambridge*, tvhere he continued 
a, fjfiendfhip begun at fcbool with Mr. Monr 
^PgUjCv aftervvards Earl of Halifax. They . 
<jafiie to London together, and are faid to 
I^^j/e been invited into publick life by the 
Duke of Dorfet. 

His qualifications reconmmended him to 
many foreign employments, fo tliat his time 

* He was entered of Trinity College, and took Vi« 
JMaftcr's degree in 1689, H. 

feems 
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ibems to have been fpeut ta negociaticMis. Ill 
1692 he was fent envoy to the*%lledordr 
Brandenbiirgh ; in 1693 to ^^ Imperial 
Court; in 1694 to the Ele^or of Saxony; 
in 1696 to the £le6lors of Mentz and Co- 
logne, and the Congrefs 9t Francfort; in 

1698 a fecond time to Brafi^^burghs in 

1699 to the King of Polaud$ iA g^oi again 
to the Emperor; and in 1706 to l^ States 
GeneraL In 1697 he was ma4eomrM the 
commiffioners of trade. His life was bisfy^ 
and not long. ^ He died in 1707; and is bu* 
ried in Weftminfter Abbey, with this epitaph^ 
which "Jacob tranfcribed: 

H* S* £• 

GfiORGius Step;neius, Arai^er, 

Vir . 

Ob Ingenii acumen^ 

Literarum Sdentiamy 

Morum Suavitatem, 

R^un> Ufunj, 

Virorum AmpHffimorum CoisJueeudbera 

Lingi», Styli^ ap Vit« El^antiam, 

Pr«elar;i Officia cum Britaimiae turn Eurofw 

pr^ftita. 
Sua setate oiukum celebrat\», 

Apud pofteros Temper celebrahdus; 

Plurimai 
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fll ., . PlwHBas Leg^tiones obiit . ■\ ' 
io _' ;* >^* !?^^ Diligcntiji, ;ac Felicitate^ ^ 
I %*....» vUf Aqguftiffimorum Principum . ^ ' 

Guliclmi & Annae 
'^ Spcm in illo repofitam 

Nupquam fefellerit^ 
*** ^ " " ' ' Ilaud raro fupcraverit. 
ill 5^^;^ ^ •^jPdftiongumhoDorumCorfuni 
*|tca* '- Br^Vi Temporis Spatio confcftum^ 
ifdfM^ <Ettln ^Natitras patum/ Fama^ fatis vixei'at;^ 
>i|l lAmwoiad aksi<Mra afpirantem piacide ei&aivit4 

-If'! .i : On the Left Handf 

G. S. 

Ex lEqueftri Familia Stepneiorum, 
De Pcndcgraft, in Comitatu 
Pembrochienfi oriundus, 
TTcftmoftafttfrii natus eft, A. D. 1663* 
Ele^tuis in Collegium 
Sandi Petri Weftmon^ft. A* 1676* 
Sanfti Trinitatis Cantab. 1682. 
Confiliariorum quibus Commcrcii 
Ciira comtiiifla eft 1607. 
4;r> •' ctselielaB mortuu$, &c^ comitahte 
' Magna Ptocerurti 
FrcqucritU, hue elatus, 17074 / " 


'-•» 
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It is reported that the juvenile compofitions 
of Stepney made grey authors blujh. I know 
not whether his poems will appear fuch won- 
ders to the prefent age. > One cannot always 
eafily find the reafon for which the world has 
fbmetimes confpired to fquander praife. It is 
not very unlikely that he wrote very early as 
well as he ever wrote ; and the perfi>rmances 
of youth have many favourers, becaufe the 
authors yet lay no claim to publick honours, 

'^'and are therefore not confidered as rivalJ by 

'the diftribu tors of fame. 

He apparently profefled himfelf a poet, and 

added his name to thofe of the other wits m 

, the j/erfion of Juvenal ; but he is a very^/Ji- 

^"centiptis tranflator, and does not recompeiife 

Jbis.iicc1e£l of tKe author by beauties of n is 

. own. In his ortg-inal poems, now and then. 

a^liappy Jme may perhaps be found, and now 

and then a ibort compontion may give plea- 

lure, put there is, m the whole,; little 

, either or tljc grace of wit, or the vigour or 

nature. . . , 
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JOHN PHILIPS was born on the 
30th of December, 1676, at Bampton in 
Oxfordihire ; of which place his father Dr. 
Stephen Philips, archdeacon of Salop, was 
minifter. The firft part of his educttiop was 


domeftick ; after which he was fent to wtn- 
chefter, where, as we are told by Dr. Sew^I. 
hi$ biographer, he was foon diilinguilhea d/ 
the fuperiority of his exercifes ; an4f what is 
lefs eafily to be credited, ib much endeared 
himfelf to his fchoolfellows by his Civility 
and good-nature, that they, without murtx^ur 
or ill-will, faw him indulged by t^e mailer 
with particular immunities." Jt is i;elated, 
that, when he was at fchool, he feldom^ min- 
gled in play with the tether boys, but retired 
to his chamber ; where his fovereign pleafure 

F f 2 was 
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was to fit, hour after hour, while his half 
was combed by fomebody, whofc fervice hb 
• found means to procure*. 

« 

At fchool he became acquainted with the 
poets ancient and modern, and fixed his at- 
tention particularly on Milton. 

In 1694 he entered himfelf at Chrifl- 
church ; a college at that time in the higheft 
reputation, by the tranfmiflion of Bufby's 
fcholars to the care firft of Fell^ and after- 
wards of Aldricb\ Here he was diftinguiihed 

♦ Ifaac Voffius rclatcr, that he alfo delighted in having 

hrt hair combed when he could have it done by barberf or 

other perfofH ikilled in the rules of profody. Of the paf- 

'fage that contains this ridiculous fancy, the following is 

> Ifanflatiun ; •* Many people tate delight in the rubbing 

*' of their limbs, and the combing of their hair ; but thefe 

** exercifes would delhght much more, if the fcrrants at the 

** baths, and of the barbers, were fo' ftilful .iir this art, 

'^*th^t they could exprcfs any meafures with their fingers. 

** I lemember that more than once I have fallen into the 

♦* hands of men of this fort, vvh'o could imitate any mea- 

'** furc of fongs in combing the hair, {6 as fometimes to ea^- 

*^ prsfs very intelligibly Iambics, Trochees, DadiyJ?, &c. 

*' from whence there arofc to me.ao fmall delight." See 

^his Ti'ftdtifc Do Po^iBatwn.cantu 3£ vijibus Rythmi. Oxon. 

1673, p. 62. H. 

as 
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H^ a genius eminent among the eminent, and 
/or friendftilp particularly intimate with Mr. 
Smith, the author of Phadra and Hippolyttis. 
The profeffion which he intended to foHow 
was that of Phyfick ; and he took much de- 
light in Natural Hiftory, of which Botany 
was his favourite part. 

His reputation was confined to his friends 
and to the univerfity ; till about 1703 he 
extended it to a wider circle by the Splendid 
Shi//mg^ which ftruck the publick attention 
with a mode of writing new and vnicxpefted. 

This performance raifed him fo high, that 
tvhen Europe refoundpd with the viaory of 
Blenheim, he was, probably with an occult; 
oppofition to Addifon, employed to deliver 
the acclamation of the Tories. It is faid that 
he would willingly have declined the* talk, 
but that his friends urged it upon hira^ It 
appears that he wrote this poem at the houfe 
of Mr. St. John, 

Blenbeitn was publlihed in ^7^S^ '^"^ 
next year produced his greateft work,, the 
poem upon Cider^ in two books ; which was 

F f 3 re- 
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received with loud praifes, and coutinued long 
to be read, as an imitation of Virgil's Georgicky 
which needed pot (hun the prefeific^' 6^llhe 
original- > 


:.<iO 


He then grew probably more confidenf:^of 
his own abilities, and began to ri\editate ^ 
poem on the haji Day ; a fubje^ on >vhich 
no mind can hope to equal e^xpeftatiofv ^ 

This work h^did not live to fiDi(h;'^his 
difeafes, a flow confumption and an ailhma, 
put a flop tp his Audies ; and on Feb. 1 5, 
J708, at the beginniiig of his thirty-third'^ 
year, put an end to his life. He was buried, 
in the ^adi^dral of Hereford ; and Sir Siinon • ,v 
Harcourt^ afterwards Lord Chancellor, gava"^ 
him a monumex^t in Weftmiufter A^bey* 
The infer iption at Weftminfter was written ^ 
as I have heard, by Dr. Atterbury^ though 
commonly^givf n to Dr. Freind. 


v.". 


.u 
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tiis, Epitaph at Hereford: 
, J O HA N.N E S PHILIP S ^;,:^|.,^ 

Obit 15 die Feb. Anno 1^^^^ j.^^ ^^^ 


-onr. 


Cujus 


.% 


ti ^' 


Ofla u requiras, hanc Urnarh Trifpice : 
Si ingenium nefcias, ipfius Opera cohfulcj 
Si Turhulum defideras, 
Tcm[^\\jim zdiWe/impnaJ}erierife: ' -' -■ 

Qualis quantufque Vir fuetit, 
Dicat clcgans ilia & preclara, / v.: V 

Quas ccnotaphium ibidecorat, , . . ■ .: ;,, 
..; Infcriptio, ^ .. . ^,^^, 

<^aai intcf im erga Cognatos pius & ofEcipfus, 

Tcftetur hoc faxum 
A Maria Philips Matre ipfius pientiflipiai' ' "^ . 
Piledi Filii Memori^ non fine Lacrymis dicatum. 


I 


v< 


I 


mi:] 


Bis Epitaph at Weftmittfter: - ' 

Hcrefordiae conduntur Offa, / 
Hoc in Delubro ftatuitur Iniago, "'^ ' ^ '^' 
Britanniam oninem pervagatur Fama^^^^''^^^*'^^' 
JpHANNIS PHILIPS: 
Qui V iris bonis do&iique juxta cbarus^ 
Inimortale fuuni Ingenium^ 
Eruditione mulciplici excultum^ 
Miro anitni candore^ 
- ' Eximii morum fimplicitate 

Honeftaviu 
F f 4 Litterarum 


SfO' 
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Litterarum Amoeoiorum fitkn, 

Quam Wintonue Puer f^ntke coepcral^ 

Inter J£dis Cbrifli Alumnos jugiter explevit* 

In illo Mufarum DQipicjyLiar 

Praeclaris ^aiulorum (ludiis . e^itatus, 

Optimis fcribendi Magiftris femper i^tentUl^ .' 

Carmina fermonc Patrip compoCufC ; 
A Grsecis Latinifque fontibus feliciterdcdu^a| - 
Acticis Romanifque auribqs omnifiQ digna, 
Verfuum quippe Harmoniani 

Jlythn^o didiccrat. (^ 

Antique illo, libero multiformi 

Ad res ipfas apto prorfus, & attempcrato, 

J^pn numeris in eundem fere orbem redeuntibus. 

Non Claufularum fimiliter cadentium fonq 

lylctiri : ' 

IJni in hoc laudis genere Miitono fecundus, 

♦ 

Prioioque poene Par. 
|U? fcu^Tcnues, feu Grandes, fe^j Mediqcref 

Qrnandas fumferat^ 
, Nufquam, non quod deceit, 

Et vidct. & affecutus eft, : ^ 

Egregius, quocunque Stylum vei;tere!f, 
Fandi atthor, & Modorum artifex. 
Fas fit Huic, 
Aufo licet ^ tu^ Metrorum Lege difcedere, 
DPbeds ABglicana Pater, atqueConditor,Chaucerc, 
• ' " Afterurh tibiiatus claudere, 
V^tum ccrtc Cinires, tuos undique Oipantium 
Non- dedecebit Chorum. 
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Sfmon Harcourt Miles, 

Viri toefi^ de fc, de Litteris meriti 

Quoad viverct Fautor, 

Poft Obitum piS inemor. 

Hoc; illi SaXum poni voluit. 

J, PaiEriM, StEPHANi, S. T. P Archidiaconi 

Salop, Filius, natus eft Bamptonias 

in agro Oxen. Dec. 30, 1676. 

. Obiit Hereford iae, Feb. 15, 170S. 

Philips has been always praifed, without 
contradidion, as a man modefl, blamelcfs, 
and pious ; who bore narrownefs of fortune^ 
without difcoiitent, and tedious and painful 
maladies without impatience ; beloved by thofe 
that knew him, but not ambitious to be 
jknown. He was probably not formed for a 
wide circle. His converfation is commended 
for its innocent gaiety, which feems to have 
flowed only among bis intimates, for I have 
teep told, that he was in company (ilent and 
barren, and employed only upon the pleafures 
of his pipe, ]Hjs addiflion to tobacco is men- 
tioned by one of his biographers, who re-^ 
jnarks that in all his writings^ excepf: BfpJi-t 
helm^ he has found an jfepportunity of cele- 
brating the fragrant fume. In commoa. lite 
Jie was probably oue of thpfe who pleafe by 

6 no( 
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not offending, and 'vihoCe'^mii 'm ji^^""^ 



li^ 


:o 




hecaufe Jiis writings were admired. He ai 


honoured and lamented, before any part of 
his •reputation had withered, ^aii^'^?o?^Ris 
patrdn St. John had dlfgracea filiS! ^-'^^^ ^^^ 'j " 

His works are few. Thd ^fi^niii^^^ 
has the uncommon merit of ah ^figiliar ae^''^^ 
fign, unlefs it may be thouglii preijua^a^/;^'^ 
the ancient Centos. To degrade the foundlB' 
wprds and ftately conftrudion of Milton,' fey* 
an application to the loweft and mod trivfal 
things, gratifies the mind with a morfientafy 
triumph over that grandeur which hithertb' 
held its captives in admiration ; the words "^^ 
and things are prelented with a new appcaN '^ 
ance, and novelty is always grateful where it 
gives no paui. 

But the merit of fuch performanties begitis ^"^ 
and ends with the firft author. He fha't''^**^ 
ihould ' again adapt Milton's phrafe to the ■ 
grofs incidents of common life, and everj 
adapt it with more art, which would not be 
difficult, muft yet expeft but'a foialfpart of 
the praife which Philips lias obtained ; ^6'^ ^ "" 


' . f ■» 
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can^^l^li^ bo|>e to be confidercd as the repeater 

of a^^ft- 




• to n.^'i fv-' . 
•^.jTt^jparo^y on Milton/' lays Gildon, 

•* is the only tpl^rafele produilion of its au- 

^* thor.** This is a cenfure too dogmatical 

and violin t% -Xheii poem of Blenheim was 

uevcr .deiiied tp be tolerable, even by thoie 

who do not allow its fupreme excellence* It 

is indeed the poem of a fchobr, all inexpert 

efwap\ of a man who writes books from 

book^, ^and (ludies the world in a college. 

He fe^fps tp have formed his ideas of the field 

of Blenkdm from the battles of the heroic 

ages^.pr the tales of chivalry, with very lit- 

tie corpprf^henfion of the qualities qeceflary . 

to the conapofition of a modern hero, which 

Addifon has difplayed with fo much propriety. 

He makes Marlborough behold at a diftance 

the flaiughter made by 7^//i2r^, then haft e to 

encoyp^ter apd r^flrain him, and mow his 

way throiigh ranks made headlefs by his 

fwori^^ 

He imitates. Milton's numbers indeed, but 
imitates them very injudicioufly. l>eformity 
is eafily copied ; and whatever there is in 
Miltop which the reader wiflies away, all 

that 


ih 
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that is obfolete, peculiar, or licentious, is ac- 
cumulated with great care by Philipsb r Mil- 
ton's verfe was harmonious, in profkirti0i^}£o 
the general ftate of our metre in .MiUm>js 
age; and, if he had written after .,t^^:jp^- 
provements made by Dryden, it is m^foi^M^ 
to believe that he would have adsiil^-a 
more pleafing modulation of numbers int0j:)is 
work ; but Philips (its down with a^ref^iAslai&i 
to make no more mufick than he fQundt.,^to 
want all that his mafter wanted, tho0ghviic 
Is very far from having what his mafter had, 
Tliofe afperities, therefore, that arajy^iera* 
blc in the Paradife Loji^ are con terpptibfe ia 
the Blenheim^ 


- * 


> • V-' . 


There is a Latin ode written to his. paffon 
St. John, in return for a prefent of wi»e|;and 
tobacco, which cannot be pafled wUhouiiJio- 
tice. It is gay and elegant, and exhibits 
feveral artful accommodations of claffiqlfei^^X' 

V 

preffions to new^ purpofes. It feems: better 

tHriTfed than the odes of Hanne^ *• i. , : 

To 


. ::. Sf/1 


* This ode I arp willing to mention^ beeaufc there fcem^ 
to bf an error in all the. printed copies, vvhicli is, I find, 
fctaincd in the lail. They 4II read ; 

Qiiam Gratiariim cura decentium 

O! O! labellis cui Venus infid^t, Tbe 
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To the poem on Cider ^ written in imitation 

c^f ihef Giorglcksy may be given this peculiar 

praifei* that it is grounded in truth ; that the 

'^r^ce^pts which it contains are exadl and juft; 

biid^that it is therefore, at once, a book of 

- eiteftainment and of fcience. This I was 

--^tbld by Miller, the great gardener and bo- 

jita'ni'ft, whole expreflion was, that tberc were 

'-many books written on the fame fubjeSi in prop^ 

: ' kviluh do not contain fo much truth as that poem. 


,L 


In the difpofition of his matter, fo as to 
iriterfperfe precepts relating to the culture of 
trees, with fentiments more generally al- 
luring, and in eafy and graceful tranfitipns 
^ ftom ofte fubje<9: to another, he has very di- 
'•^^Jigenrly imitated his mafter ; but he un- 
'■ happily pleafed himfelf with blar\kverfe, and 
-' fuppofed. that the numbers of Milton, which 
' imprefs'the mind with veneration, combijjKd 
ds' they are with fubjedls of inconceivable 
grandeur, could be fuftained by images which 

The author probably wrote, 


f '.- 


< ( 


_ V 

Quam Gratiarum ciira dcccntium 

Ornac J labellU cui Venus infidet. Dr. J." ' 

at 
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at moft can rife only to elegance. Contend- 
ing angels may fliake the regions of ^'heaven 
in blank verfe ; but the (low of eqijal rnea-* 
Tures, and the embelliftimentof rhyme, mffft 
recommend to our attention the art of eu- 
grafting^ and decide the merit 6^ the re^reak 

zndpearmam. ^ , 

• ' . -i: jiT.or 3V£ri 

What ftudy could confer; ]^illpsu"]fiaa .o&- 
"^talnedi but natural deficjence cannot! pe lup^ 
plied. He feems not born to ffreatnelk and 

■ / J 'to lis •1 

elevation. He is never lofty, ixot does He 
often furprife with unexpefted eifgellenpe :^ut 
perhaps to his lad poem may be agpltod wnaf 
TuUy faid of the work of Lucretius, that // 
is written with much art^ though wtthjtia 
blazes of genius^ 

The following fragment, written bjr Edmund 
- Smith, upon the works of Philips, n^ 

rbeen tranfcribed from the Bodleian manu« 

• ^ >. . ' • ' •■ •■'': v»om 

fcripts. . . 

" A prefatory IMfcourfe tq tfje i»em pji Mr, 
, Philips, with a charadter oif His writings. 

- ' ' ' - • ' ■ 1 - ' i '■ . *^ ; - t ' -<^ \} 
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^ ** It is altogether as equitable fome account 
(hould be given of thofe who have diftin- 

i. guifhed themfelves by their writings, as of 
tno|e who are renowned for great adlions. It 

,is ,|)ut reafonable they, who contribute lb 

" Etiuch to the immortality of others, (hould 
have fome (hare in it themfelves; and fince 
their genius only is difcovered by their works^ 
It is luft that their virtues (hould be recorded 
oy their friends. For no modeft men (as the 

' ner{ori It write of was in perfedion") will write 
their own pirtegyricks ; and it is very hard 
t^'at^hey (hould go without reputation, only 
becauiie they the more deferve it. The end 
or'wdting Lives is for the imitation of the 
reiders. It will be in the power of very few 
to imitate the duke of Marlborough ; we muft 

he coutent with admiring his great quaUtiw 
an^ *'a£l;id^i^, without hopes of following 
tneni/' The. private and fecial virtues are 

'more eafily tranrcribed. The Life of Cowley 
is more inftrudive, as well as more fin6, than 



good qualities of that poet- 

fpipe of the abilities of his hi(loriaiu 

^\ The 
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The Grecian philofophers h^c bad diiir 
Lives written^ their morals commended, ukd 
their fayings recorded. Mr, Philips had all 
the virtues to which moft of them Ofnly pre- 
tended, and all, their integrity withoot an^ bf 
their afFedation. ''•" \ 

The French are very juft to eminent mm 
in this point; not a learned man nor a pMt 
can die, but all Europe muft be aapamted 
with his accomplKhments. They give praifi^ 
sind exped: it in their turns; they command 
their Patru*s and Molieres as well as their 
Condes and Turennes; their Pcllifons 'and 
Racines have their elogies, as well as' the 
prince whom they celebrate ; and their potiMf 
their mercuries, and orations, nay their vwy 
gazettes, are filled with the prai&s of fcb* 
learned* 

I am fatisfied, had they a Philips ntmotig 
them, and known how to value him ; had 
they one of lii^ learning, his temper, but 
abpve all of that particular turn of humour,* 
tj:)at altogicther n^w geuius^ he had been an 
f^^ample to iheif poetSi and a fubjed of their 

pafte' 
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panegyricks, and perhaps fet in competition 
With tbQ aacients, to whom only he ought to 


*i^ 


J fliadl therefore endeavour to do juftice to 

-.iilk'Hiemofy^ fince hobody elfe undertakes it. 

And indeed I can aflign no caufe why to 

many of his acquaintance (that are as willing 

ifOid moi^: able than myfelf to give an account 

^of.Jiim) ihould forbear to celebrate the m6- 

kmoxy of one fo dear to them, but only that 

Mhcjf look upon it as a work entirely beldng- 

nngto me* 


« I ♦ 


?. I (hall content myfelf with giving only a 
chara£ler of the perfon and his writings, 
without meddling with the tranfaftidns of his 
li^ which was altogether private ; I ftiall 
jQjdy make this. known obfervatiori of his fa* 
mily, that there was fcarcely fo many extraor- 
dinary men in any one. I. have been ac- 
quainted with five of his brothers (of vvhich 
three are ilillleaving), all men olf fine parts,^ 
yet all of a very uiilike temper and genius^ 
So tixsit their fruitful mother, like the motheif 
of the gods, feems to have produced;^ nume- 
rous ofisprlng, 911 of diib-eitt itbough trtf^ 
Vol. I. G g common 
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common faculties. Of the living, wMitr^ 
their modefty nor the humour of the preftHt- 
age, permits me to fpeak : of the dead, I'lHiy 
fay fomething. r^o^q 

One of them had made the greiatcfl? ' preJ^ 
grefs in the ftudy of the law of hatur^ 'aa^ 
nations of any dne I know. He had perftiftly* 
mAftered, and .even improved, tho-tititioniJ of^ 
Grotiusi and the mop refined ones of Ptifieb^ 
cbrdF. He could refute Hobbes with as fi^utelP. 
folidity as fome of greater name, and eipoft^ 
him with as much wit as Echard. ThJtt^ 
noble ftudy, which requires the greateft reiift 
of reafon and nicety of diftinftion, Was fldf' 
at all difficult to him. 'Twas a national lofs 
to be deprived of one who undeiflood a £bt- 
cnce fo neceffary, and yet fo unknown w 
. England. I ihall add only^ he h^d the faA^ 
honefty and fincerity as the perfon I write dfl 
but more heat : the former was rftore hicHned 
to argue, the latter to divert : one employed 
his reafon more; the other his imagination : 
the former had been well qualified for thofe 
piofts, which the modefty of the latter made 
him refufe. His other dead brother would 
h^ive been an ornament tQ the college of 
^ '^^ whicli 
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livi^ich he was a member. He had a genius 
either for poetry or oratory ; and, though 
v^ry young, compofed feveral very agreeable 
pieces^ In all probability he would have 
wrote as finely as his brother did nobly. 
He inight have been the Waller, as the other 
vi^as the Milton, of his time* The One might 
celebrate Marlborough, the other his beauti- 
ful offspring. 7 his had not been fo fit to 
defcribethe adions of heroes as the virtues of 
pfivate men* In a word, he had been fitter 
for my place ; and, while his brother was 
writing upon the greateft men that any age 
qtar produced, in a ftyle equal to them, he 
rpight have ferved as a panegyrift on him^ 

This is all I think neceffary to fay of hisf 
family* 1 (hall proceed to himfelf and his 
wi;itings ; which I (hall firft treat of, becaufe 
I know they are cenfured by fome out of envy^ 
and more out of ignorance. 

The Splendid ShitUng^ whidh is far the leaft 
cpnfiderabie, has the more general reputation^ 
and perhaps hinders the charader of the refi« 
The ftyle agreed fo well with the burlefque^ 
that the ignorant thought it could become 

G g 2 nothing 
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nothing elfe. Every body is pleafed with thalf 
work. But to judge rightly of the other re- 
quires a perfect maftery of poetry and criti- 
cifm, a juft contempt of the little turns and 
witticifms now in vogue, and, above all,' a 
perfedl underftanding of poetical didion and 
defcrlption* ' ' 

All that have any tafte of poetry will agreei 
that the great burlefque is much to be pre- 
ferred to the low. It is much eafier to make 
a great thing appeal* little, than a little ont 
great : Cotton and others of a very low ge- 
nius have done the former ; but Philips, 
Garth, and Boileau, only the latter. 

A picture in miniature is every painter's ta- 
lent ; but a piece for a cupola, where all the 
figures are enlarged, yet proportioned to the 
eye, requires a matter's hand. 

' It muft ftill be more acceptable than the low 
burlefque, becaufe the images of the latter arc 
mean and filthy, and the language itfelf en- 
tirely unknown to all men of good breeding. 
The ftyle of Billingfgate would not makeavery 
agreeable figure at St. James's- A gentleman 

w^ould 
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would take but little pleafure in language, 
which he would think it hard to be accofted 
IP, or in reading words which he could not 
pronounce without blufliing. The lofty bur- 
lefque is the more to be admired, becaufe, to 
write it, the author muft be mafter of two of 
the moft different talents in nature, A talent 
to find out and expofe what is ridiculous, is 
very different from that which is to raife and 
elevate. We muft read Virgil and Milton for 
the one, and Horace and Hudibras for the 
other. We know that the authors of excellent 
comedies have often failed in the grave ftyle, 
and the tragedian as often in comedy. Ad- 
miration and Laughter are of fuch oppofite 
natures, that thpy are feldom created by the 
fame perfpn. The man of ii^irth is always 
obferving the follies and weakneflTes, the fe- 
rious writer the virtues or crimes, of mankind; 
one is pleafed with contemplating a beau, the 
other a hero: even from the fame obje<fl they 
would draw different ideas: Achilles would 
appear in very different lights to Therfites and 
Alexander; the one would admire the cou- 
rage and greatnefs of his foul ; the other 
would ridicule the vanity and rafhnefs of hia 
temper. As the tfaty rift fays to Flanibal : 

G g 3 I c"^^^<; 
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I curre per Alpes •: 

Ut pucris placcas, & dcckmatior ^as* 

The contrariety of ftyle to the fubjeft ptes^ 
fcs the more ftrongly, becaufe it is mbrfe^ift^ 
prifing; the expedation of the readef k pfca- 
fantly deceived, who expefts art hUmWe ftjrle 
from the fubjeft, or a great fubjeft frodi tlie 
ftyle. It pleafes the more univerfelly, becaufe 
it is agreeable to the tafte both of the gra\^ 
and the merry; but more particularly To to 
thofe who have a relilh of the beft writers, 
and the nobleft Ibrt of poetry. I (hall produce 
only one paflage out of this poet, which is 
the misfortune of his Galligaikins : 

My Galligafkins, which have long wtthftood 
The winter's fury and encroaching frofts, 
^.By time fubdued (what will not time fubdue!) 

This is admirably pathetical, and (hews very 
well the vciflitudes of fublunary things. The 
reft goes on to a prodigious height ; and a mitt 
in Greenland could hardly have made a more 
pathetick and terrible complaint. Is it not 
furprifing that the fubje£l: (hould be fo mean^ 
gnd the verfe fo pompous, that the leaft things 
in his poetry, as in a microfoope, (hould grow 

great 
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* 

great and formidable to th6 eye; efpecially 
confidering that, not underftanding French, 
he had no model for his ftyle ? that he Ihould 
have no writer to imitate, and himfelf be ini- 
mitable ? that he (hould do all this before he 
W^s^ twenty? at an age which is ufually 
plcafed with a glare of falfe thoughta, little 
turnSj^ and unnatural fuflian ? at an age, $t 
which; Cowley, Dryden, and I had almofl: 
faid Virgil, were incohfiderable : So foon was 
his imagination at its fall ftrength, his judge- 
ment ripe, and his humour complete. 

This poem was written for his own diver- 
fion, without any de.fign of publication. It 
was communicated but to me : but fbon fpread, 
and fell into the hands of pirates* It was.put 
out, vilely mangled, by Ben Bt^gge iiarid 
impudently faid to be coneStei by iht aUfhor. 
This grievance is no-A^ grown more epidemi- 
cal ; and no man now has a right to his ^"^xx 
thoughts; or a title to his own writings. 
Xenophon anfwered the Perfian, who de- 
manded his arms, '* We have nothing now 
** left but our arms and our valour; i/'we 
*• furrender the one, how fhall we mak6 life 
•* of the other?" Poets have nothing' but 

G g 4 their 
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their wits and their writings ; and if they aro^ 
plundered of the latter, I don't fee what goo4 
the former can do them. To pirate, and 
publickly own it, to prefix their names to the 
works they ileal, to own and avow the theft, 
I believe, was never yet heard of but ia 
England. It will found oddly to pofterity, 
that, in a polite nation, in an enlightened age, 
Vnder the direftion of th? moft wife, moft 
learned, ^nd naoft generous encouragers of 
knowledge in the world, the property of a me-; 
chanick fhould be better fecured than that of 
a fcholar; that the poorefl manual operations 
ihould be piore valqed than the qqblefl pro<* 
^u<9:s of the brain ; that it ihould be felony 
to rpb a cobler of a pair of ihoes, and no crim^ 
to deprive the beil author of his whoje fub-? 
iiilence ; that nothing ihould ipake a man a 
fure title to his own writings bi^t the ilupidity 
of them ; that the works of Dryden ihould 
meet with leis encouragement than thofe of 
his*bwn, Flecknoe, or Blacktnore ; that Tilr 
lotion and St* George, Tom Thumb and 
Temple, fhould ])e fet on an equal foot^ 
This- IS the reafpn why this very Paper hasi 
been fo long delayed ; and while the moil im- 
pudent and fcandalpus libels are publickly 

vended 
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vetided by the pirates, this innocent work' ii 
forced to fteal abroad as if it were a libeL 

' * > • 

* ^ 

Our prefent writers are by thefe wretches 
reduced to the fame condition Virgil was, 
yvheti the centuripn feized on his eftate. Bu^ 
I don't doubt but I can fix upon the Maecenas 
pf the prefent age, that will retrieve them 
from it. But, whatever efFe£t this piracy may 
)iave upon us, it contilbuted very much to 
the advantage of Mr. Philips ; it helped hioi 
to a reputation, whi9h he neither defired nor 
expedted, and to the honour of being put 
ppon a work of which he did not think himr 
felf capable ; but the event (hewed his mo- 
defty. And it was reafonable to hope, that 
he, who could raife mean fubjeds fo high, 
fliould ftill be more elevated on greater 
themes i that he, that could draw fuch noble 
ideas from a (hilling, could not fail upon 
fuch a fubjeft as the duke of Marlborough, 
which /!f capable of heightening even the moji 
low and trijling genius. And, indeed, rnoft 
pf the great works which have been produced 
in the world have been owing kfs to the poet 
^han the patron. Men of the greateft genius 
are fometimes lazy, and vvai^t 9 four ; oftea 

modtft, 
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modeft, and dare not venture In pubiiqk.f 
they certainly know their faults in the wor0 
things ; and even their beft things they a^ 
not fond of, becaufe the idea of what t^^^ 
ought to be is for above what they are. This 
induced me to believe that Virgil defired^ his 
work might be burnt, had not the fame Au« 
guftus, that deiired him to write them,, pre^ 
ferved them from deftruftion, A fcribbling 
beau may imagine a Poet may be induced ..f o 
write, by the very pleafure he finds in writ^ 
ing ; but that is feldom, when people are 
neceffitated to It. I have known men row, 
and ufe very hard labour, for diverfion, whiqh 
if they had been tied to, they would have 
thought themfelves very unhappy. j 

> • 

But to return to Blenheim^ that work fa 
much admired by fome, and cenfured by 
others. I h^ye often wi(h«d he had wrote it 
ki Latin, that he might be out of the reach 
of, the empty criticks, who could have as lit* 
tie underftood his meaning in that language 
as they do his beauties in his own, 

« 

Falfe criticks have been the plague of all 
Ages ; Milton himfelf, in a very polite courts 

has 
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has been compared to the rumbling of a 
wheel-barrow : he had been on the wrong 
fide, and therefore could not be a good poett 
And ibis^ ferhaps^ may be Mr. PhiRps^s cafe. 

But 1 take generally the ignorance of his 
readers to be the occasion of their diflike. 
People that have formed their tafte upon the 
French writers can have no relifli for Phil- 
lips : they admire points and turns, and con- 
fequently have no judgement of what is great 
and majeftick : he muft look little rn their 
eyes, when he foars fo high as to be almofl: 
out of their view. I cannot therefore allow 
any admirer of the French to be a judge of 
|31enheim, nor any who takes Bouhours for 
a compleat critick. He generally judges of 
the ancients by the modems, and not the 
moderns by the ancients ; he takes thofe pa(^ 
fages of their own authors to be really fub* 
lime which come the neareft to it ; he often 
calls that a noble and a great thought which 
is only a pretty and fine one, and has more 
inftances of the fublime out of Ovid db Tri- 
ilibus, than he has out of all Virgil. 

I' * 
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I (hall allow, therefore, only thofe to be 
judges of Philips, who make the ancientsi, 
and particularly Virgil, their ftandard. 

But before I enter on this fiibjed, I ihall 
poniider what is particular in the flyle of 
Philips, and examine what oyght to be the 
ilyle of heroick poetry ; and next inquire 
Jiow far he is cpme up to that ftyle, > r 
^ ' . •• 

His ftyle is particular, becaufe he lays a/ide 
rhyme, and writes in blank verfe, and ufes 
old words, and frequently poftpones the ad* 
jedive to the fubftantive, and the fubftantive 
to the verb ; and leaves out little particles, 
Hf ^d the ; ber^ and his \ and ufes frequent 
appofitions. Now let us examine, whether 
thefe alterations of ftyle b^ cqnfpjpiQ^blp (q 
the true fublinie, 
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WALSH. 


WILLIAM WALSH, ttie fon of 
Jofeph Walfli, Efq. of Abberley in 
Worcefterftiire, was born in 1663, as appears 
from the account of Wood : who relates, 
that at the age of fifteen he became, in 1678, 
a gentleman commoner of Wadham College. 
*•• 

He left the univerfity without a degree, 
and purfued his fludies at London and at 
home ; that he ftudied, in whatever place, is 
apparent from the efFe£t ; for he became, in 
Mr.' Dry den's opinion, the beji critick in the 
nation. 

He was not, however, merely a critick or 
a fcholar, but a man of fafhion, and, as 
Dennis remarks, oflentatioufiy fplendid in 

5 h'^s 
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his drefs. He was likewifc a member of 
parliament and a courtier, knight of the (hire 
for his native county in feveral parliaments $ 
in another the reprefentative of Richmond ki 
Yorkfliire ; and gentleman of the hcM-fe t& 
Queen Anne, under the duke of Somerfet. 

Some of his verfes (hew him to have been 
a zealous friend to the Revolution ; but his 
political ardour did not abate his reverence of 
kindnefs for Dryden, to whom he gave a 
Diflertation on Virgil's Pafl:orals, in which, 
howtver fludied, he difcovers fome ignorance? 
of the laws of French verfification. 

In IJ^OS, he began to correfpond with 
Mr, Pope, in whom he difcovered very early 
the power of poetry. Their letters are- writ- 
ten upon the padoral comedy of the Italians, 
and tho(e paftorals which Pope was then pre- 
paring to publi(h» 

The kindne(res which are firft experienced 

are feldom forgotten. Pope always retained 

a grateful memory of WaKh's notite, and 

mentioned him in one of his latter pieces 

among thofe that had encouraged his Juvenile 

fludies. 

•^Granville 
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—-—Granville the polite, 
Add knowing Walih, would tell ine I could write. 

Jin hi? EiTay on Criticifm he had given him 
iig.ore fpjendid praife : and, in the opinion of 
his learned commentator, facrificed a little of. 
his judgement to his gratitude. 

The time of his death I have not learned^ 
It muft have happened between X707, when 
h^e wrote to Pope, and 171 1, when Pope 
praifed him in his Eflay. The epitaph makes 
him forty- fix years old : if Wood's account 
be right, he died in ijog. 

He is known more'by his familiarity with 
greater men, than by any thing done or writ- 
ten by himfelf. 

His works are not numerous. In profe he 
wrote Eugenia^ a Defence of fi^omen ; which 
Dryden honoured with a Preface. 

EfculapiuSy or the Hofpital of Fools ^ pub- 
lifhed after his death. 

A colle^ion of Letters and Poems, amorouf 

and gallant^ was publifhed in the volumes 

3 called 
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called Dryden*s Mifcellany, and fomc otlief 

0€cafional pieces^ 

To his Poems and Letters is prefixed a very 
judicious preface upon Epiftblary Compofitioii 
and Aiiiorous Poetry^ 

In his Golden ^ge reflored^ there was 
fomething of humour, while the fads were 
recent ; but it now ftrikes no longer. In his 
imitation, of Horace^ "the firft ftansias are 
happily turned, and in all his writings there 
are pleafing pafl&ges. He has however more 
elegance than vigour, and feldom rifes highef 
than to be pretty. 


End of Vol. L 
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